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NORTH 


IS 
1] Land prices are low 
in North Dakota. 
Every acre has a chance 


to earn a profit for the 
farmer. 


2 Soil is fertile. 
No commercial fer- 
tilizer or lime is needed. 
Land is cither level or gen- 
tly rolling. Here the 
farmer can raise grain, 
livestock, poultry. 


Good neighbors. 

Living standards are 
high. Community clubs 
flourish. 


Climate. North 

Dakota is exactly in 
the center of North Amer- 
ica. Lots of sunshine and 
a long frost-free growing 
season. 


5 Fuel. North Dakota 
has a vast supply 
of low priced coal. The 
state’s coal deposits 
are greater than those of 
England, Germany and 
France combined. 


North Dakota has 

fine transportation 
facilities and fair rates 
to primary markets. 


> 


The association's 53 coun- 
ty committees are each 
made up of five substan- 
tial citizens, including the 
county agent. Their 
counsel and advice is 
yours for the asking. 
They want you for a 
neighbor. 


































































































Is ee 
just what 
if earns 


AN acte priced at $200 
or $250 has to earn a lot 
of money--or else the price 
is too high. 

Today in North Dakota, land 
prices are low. Here the acre 


earns--and actuall S--a t. 

That's because wd OO i is fertile, IN IOWA 
crops are good, conditions are 
right! 

The mixed farming period is here. 
In 1925 North Een led all 
other states in the production of 
wheat, flax, rye oat barley-- YET 
the value of the 1925 diversified 
farming products was greater than 


the average value of the state's 
wheat crop for the past five years. 


Land Prices are oing up, just as 
they did in Illinois and Iowa. 
(See column at the right) 


History repeats itself! 


But don’t take anybody’s word 
for it--come out and look us over. 
Write today. You'll get an answer 
from men who want to be your 
neighbors, 


IN ILLINOIS 
ee $ 8.00 an acre 
L Sa eee oanee $32.00 an acre 
ee ee $41.00 an acre 


(Then mixed farming began) 


eagles 6 lied $ 54.00 an acre 
sca teeta ae $108.00 an acre 
peas tee $188.00 an acre 


oeeeoev er ee ere 
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(Then mixed farming began) 


See ae $ 96.00 an acre 
pictues sees - $227.00 an acre 


IN NORTH DAKOTA 
aN Meee fe $ 8.00 an acre 
ep CECT ee ey. $13.00 an acre 
et <r -.....$41.00 an acre 


(Now mixed farming has begun) 


os 2 ee 8 eS e 6 ee oe Oe 


(Figures from U.S. Census Returns) 


GREATER NORTH DAKOTA ASSN. 
Fargo, North Dakota 


viN Branch ces: 
JAMESTOWN 


MANDAN 
NORTH MINOT 


DAKOTA VALLEY CITY 


fs WILLISTON 
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Branch Offices: 


BISMARCK 
DEVILS LAKE 
DICKINSON 
GRAND FORKS 


Motor to North Dakota This Summer 


Homeseekers Excursions on all Railroads 
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~WANTED-TWENTY MASTER FARMERS 


Wallaces’ Farmer Is Looking for the Best Twenty All-Around Farmers in Its Field 


territory covered by Wallaces’ Farm- 
er? We want to know, and to honor 
them. A Master Farmer is not only a good 
farmer, but a leader of men, who leaves the im- 
press of his work and his character on the com- 


AW are the Master Farmers in the farm 


skillfully as a business is only part of the job. 
Clear thinking is needed in managing the farm. 
It is no less necessary in planning a desirable 
family and community life. The Master Farm- 
er will see that the local school is doing its 
best work; he will help in the local church; he 
will be a leader in the loeal farm organization. 


‘munity. When we use the term ‘‘ Master Farm- 
‘er’ we do not simply mean a man who has 
made a success in raising crops and livestock, 


as that is only part of it. We mean 
an all-around man, one who is not 
only a success in his chosen life 
occupation, but likewise one who 
‘takes a kindly interest in his neigh- 
bors, who works for the joy of sat- 
isfying his instinet of workman- 
ship, and who helps to create a hap- 
pier community and a better future 
for his people. 

If our farm boys and girls learn 
to admire and to envy this type of 
a citizen, the influence of his life 
will be multiplied many fold, and 
he is a real builder of the highest 
class of citizenship. The press of 
the country is full of life stories of 
the men who have been suecessful 
ina financial way, rather than he- 
cause of any service they render 
to their community. We want to 
present the stories of men who have 
made better farms, and better farm 
communities, who may perhaps 
have taken a moderate wage in 
money but a great wage in satis- 
faction of service rendered. We 
Want to present the life stories of 
the sort of men we hope will set 
the type for the farmers of the 
future. 


Our Motto the Inspiration 


For nearly thirty years, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer has earried at the 
head of its first page, the motto of 

: “Good Farming. Clear Thinking, 
Right Livine.”’ Many of our read- 
ets have adopted this motto as théir 
Own. Thev believe in the ideals for 
Which it stands. Surely the man 
Who qualifies best for this motto is 
a Master Farmer. It has given us 
the inspiration for the seore eard 
Which we submit, and which we 
believe a very large majority of 
our readers will look over with ex- 
feptional interest. 

There are many farm folks who 
fan qualify for one of the features 
of this motto. It is the all-around 
man, the man who comes nearest 
Tulfilline the three features of the 
motto, whom we desire to honor. 

Good farming calls, first. for 
Stiecessful and profitable organiza- 
tion and operation of a farm. The 
arm must be run to maintain and 
fven to increase soil fertility; it 
must produce high yields of prof- 
‘antag se the livestock must 

eed into } i 

ges efficiently. sapiettciiewe es 5 

But a farmer of the first rank 
: more than the operator of a prof- 
of business, Farming is a way 
0 € as well as a means of get- 
ng a living. Operating the farm 


aS 


plans that he suggests for all these 


There will be thought and study behind the 
. Always 


there will be in his mind the problem of the 
creation of a rural civilization that will be able 
to borrow good things from the city and still 
keep the special virtues of the open country. 
The Master Farmer will make his skill in 
farming and his clarity of thought help toward 
more satisfactory living in his communtiy. 
His house will be a home. He will own his 
farm and not be owned by it. There will be 
conveniences in the house for his 








wife; he will take a guiding part 
in the education of his children; he 


WALLACES’ FARMER SCORE CARD FOR FARMERS will help make the family life 


I—Good Farming: 


Points Full Score Score 








a happy association of friendly 


in his relation with* his neighbors 
and with the members of the larger 
community. Right living is the end 
of all our money making, all our 
scheming, all our toil. 
folks sometimes forget this, but the 
Master Farmer will not forget. 

Who are the Master Farmers of 
lowa? Perfection is not for man; 
few, if any, will make a perfect 
score on our record; we do not ex- 
pect it. We do expect to find a 
great many first-class farmers who 
approach in different respects the 
ideal. These men we want to visit; 
we want to compare their records; 
and from the lot, we want to choose 
twenty to represent the best the 
state can offer. Medals will be 
awarded the twenty at a special 
meeting at Des: Moines early in 
January of 1927. Articles about 
these Master Farmers will appear 
in Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Clubs Should Make Selections 


We want several hundred entries 
in this contest. Perhaps the best 
way to handle it is for the farm 
elub, or Farmers’ Union loeal, or 
township Farm Bureau; or Grange, 
to consider at its meeting the man 
in the community who most nearly 
qualifies as a Maste. Farmer. Have 
the secretary fill out the score ecard 
én this candidate and mail it to us. 
These score cards will be compared 
by the editors, the most promising 
farmers will be visited, a final score 
made, and the complete records will 
be turned over to the board of 
judges to make the final award. 
We want entries in as soon as pos- 
sible. The work of checking up 
will take a long time, and the quick- 
er we get started the better. Final 
date for entries will be July 1. 

A more detailed explanation of 
the score card will appear next 
week. The information on the score 
cards will be treated as confiden- 
tial; names of entrants will not be 
published ; only the winners will re- 
ceive any publicity. Reports going 
into more detail on different poimts 
may accompany the score card. 

We hope that each community 
will enter its best farmer for this 
honor. No candidate will make a 
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perfect score, but we know that 
there are plenty of men who will 
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equals. The same attitude wiil hold ° 
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grade mighty high. Who are they? o 
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CORN AND HOGS AS SEEN BY THE 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


HE United States Department of Agricul- 

ture, in a recent statement concerning the 
fact that when corn is high in price hogs are 
low, and vice versa, says: 

‘‘Tf both corn and hog prices are to be on a 
satisfactory basis in the north-central states, 
the production of corn must be adjusted to that 
supply of hogs which will maintain a satisfae- 
tory market.’’ 

To put it bluntly, we must grow about ten 
million fewer hogs each year and raise about 
ten. million fewer acres of corn. If we would 
do this, we would have a’ satisfactory market 
for both corn and hogs. 

The Department of Agriculture is absolutely 
sound in its analysis. Wallaces’ Farmer reached 
the same conclusion in 1921 and tried to get 
farmers to reduce both their corn and hog pro- 
duction. We found that it was a difficult task. 
{t seems that with farmers as unorganized as 
they necessarily must be for years to come, they 
will put as many acres into corn with a low 
corn and hog price as with a high corn and hog 
price. 

After making the correct analysis of the corn 
and hog situation, what does the Department 
of Agriculture propose to do? The ordinary 
economic forces will not furnish a satisfactory 
answer for fifteen or twenty years. 


PAYING BY GRADE 
HE consumer wants to get the quality he 
pays for. The producer wants to get paid 
in accordance with the quality of product he 
turns out. Hence government inspection and 
grading of many food products. 

Up in Minnesota, the co-operative creameries 
used to run into arguments about the quality 
of butter they sent out. Some dealers graded 
it down below its real value. Some had cus- 
tomers who were used to buying *‘just butter’’ 
and weren't prepared to pay for extra quality. 
This was reflected back to the farm, and the 
man who produced first quality cream didn’t 
get as big a margin over the producer of low 
grade cream as he should. 

Things are changed now. There is a govern- 
ment imspector at the headquarters of the Min- 
nesota federation of creameries. The butter is 
graded by him and a slip giving the official 
seore goes into every package of butter that 
goes out. That settles the argument. The 
dealer knows what he is getting; the consumer 


is willing to meet a quality charge for a quality 
product ; and the producer of good cream ben- 
efits. 

Right now in most places both consumers 
and producers of eggs get a raw deal. The av- 
erage city consumer eats fewer eggs than he 
wants to because he hates to take a gambling 
chance. Eggs are not yet sold generally on 
grade. Down in Missouri, the farm clubs have 
decided to straighten out this situation. They 
are going to put government inspectors at their 
packing houses, where shipments of eggs are 
concentrated, and put the grade on every lot 
that goes out. The consumer who gets those 
eggs will be able to get the top grade when he 
wants soft boiled eggs for breakfast and a lower 
grade when he wants them for cooking. The 
farmer will be paid in accordance with the 
quality of ‘his product. This will increase the 
market for eggs enormously, as the Minnesota 
federation of egg producers has already found 
out. ; 

These movements ought to be carried farther 
until every producer of these products is bene- 
fiting by them. But this program should not 
be limited to eggs and butter... What about 
hogs? It is the common complaint of hog pro- 
ducers that top quality hogs often failed to get 
the differential in price that should go to them. 
Luek and accident rule at the central markets 
more than real attention to quality. It has 
been suggested that we ought to have a combi- 
nation of our present shipping associations and 
terminal co-operatives into a hog pool covering 
the corn belt, that orders be received from 
packers by the sales organization of this pool 
for certain grades and quantities, that these or- 
ders be filled by shipments from local associa- 
tions or co-operative concentration points near- 
est the packer concerned, and that the grade on 
these shipments be finally determined by gov- 
ernment inspectors at the packing plant. This 
may not be the exact answer, but it is a sugges- 
tion worth pondering over. Accurate grad- 
ing by impartial experts would be just as val- 
uable to the hog producer as it has been to 
the producers of eggs and cream. 


FOR CHEAPER GADGETS 
7E NOTICE that some commercial organ- 
izations have violated copyright and 
stolen the famous program of *‘ Work all day 
and sleep all night’’ that one of our corn belt 
farm papers suggested as a remedy for all farm 
ills. A gentleman who is now touring the Pa- 
cifie coast as a representative of the ‘‘agricul- 
tural section’’ of this group sticks his head 
ever and anon from a ear window to inform the 
embattled farmers at the stations that ‘‘1926 
will be the biggest year the farmers ever had.’’ 
We hope he is right, but that line has been 
passed out to us so often that we grow skeptical. 
Farming is never so prosperous, in prospect, 
as when farm legislation is being consideted. If 
prosperity is just around the corner, then leg- 
islation isn’t needed. So the argument runs. 
Actually it starts from the other end. Some 
gentlemen in authority decide that for various 
reasons they don’t want farm legislation; the 
best negative argument is to prove that the 
farmers don’t need it; that they are already 
prosperous. But they aren’t—well, tell them 
they will be soon; the argument is just as good. 
From the point of view of folks who want 
cheap food, this is perhaps understandable. It 
is not so understandable from the point of view 
of those who want to sell goods that cost'money 
to the farmer. Perhaps what we need to bal- 
ance things is a ‘‘manufacturers’ section’’ of 
the united farm organizations. Ball-bearing 
gadgets, it may be, are too high. Let the ‘‘man- 
ufacturers’ section’’ therefore go out to tell all 
makers of gadgets that prosperity is just ahead 
for them if they will forget about the tariff 
and ‘‘work all day and sleep all night’’ until 
they have turned out gadgets by the million. 
If this would only work, farmers could buy 


gadgets blamed cheap the néxt season. Som, 
day we may get mad enough to try this stunt 
Certainly the example has been set. 


1924 VS. 1925 CORN FOR SEED 


N SOME sections there seem to be consider. 
able quantities of 1923 and 1924 corn which 
will germinate better than 85 per cent. People 
want to know if such corn, even tho it does ger: 
minate well, will yield as well as 1925 seed corp, 
The Minnesota station has made eleven dif. 
ferent comparisons of two-year-old and one. 
year-old seed. Of the eleven, five were in fayop 
of the two-year-old seed and six in favor of the 
one-year-old seed. The average of the eleven, 
however, was .4 of a bushel per acre in fayop 
of the two-year-old seed. In 1917, when the 
weather during May was exceptionally cold, the 
one-year-old seed beat the two-year-old seed jp 
practically every case. In 1916 and 1918, how. 
ever, when the May weather was more nearly 
normal, the two-year-old seed had a slight ad. 
vantage in nearly every comparison. 

It seems that even tho the germination test 
does show high germinability, the older seed 
is not quite so able to stand hard conditions ag 
new seed of the same germination test. With 
ordinary May weather, however, it would seem 
that old seed germinating above 85 per cent 
should be perfectly satisfactory. 








EXPORTING ART GALLERIES AND 
SCENERY TO THE UNITED 
STATES 

F COURSE Europe doesn’t actually export 

her art galleries, her cathedrals and her 
scenery to the United States. It does happen, 
however, that Europe gets just about as much 
money out of the United States from American 
tourists as she does by sending goods to*the 
United States. Our tourists, by spending their 
money liberally in Enrope, make it more poe 
sible for Europe to pay her debts to this coum 
try and to buy a little something in the way of 
farm products. 

People who do not travel in Europe ean not 
help but wonder, however, if more good would 
not be accomplished if more European products 
were brought into the United States and fewer 
Americans traveled abroad, Just the same, 90 
long as we have our present tariff, it would 
seem that the more money spent in Europe by 
American tourists. the better it will be for our 
farmers. The sight of several million Ameri 
cans wandering over Europe next summer may 
make our farmers feel just a little envious, but 
they should stifle this feeling and recogni 
that the net result is good for them. 


HOG PRICES AND THE NEW YORK 
STOCK MARKET 
N OUR issue of March 26 we had an extended 
article dealing with the course of hog prité 

during the rest of this year. We pointed out 
that our predictions in part were made on 
trend of New York stock prices. The break il 
New York stock prices since this article wa 
written indicates that hog prices next wintel 
may possibly be a little lower than indicated 
in our chart. On the other hand, if the 
snowstorm which is going on at this writing 
continues, it may be that the number of spring 
pigs will be cut down sufficiently so that f 
weakness in the general business situation 
be offset by the shortage of hogs. Our preséll 
judgment is, however, that hog prices may # 
as low as $9 in. December. 


ON CHASING ONE’S TAIL 
IN DISCUSSING the corn supply and the 
price, one of our many ‘‘experts’’ sa 
‘‘The only solution rests in a more inten 
program of livestoek produetion.”’ 
And what. may we ask, is the remedy for 
surplus of livestock when this intensive P 
gram has borne fruit? More corn? 
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POST-WAR REVERSAL IN TRADE 
BALANCES 


A® IOWA reader writes: 

‘‘In your editorials you frequently use 
the phrase, ‘the post-war reversal in trade bal- 
ances,’ and I should like to see this thought 
elaborated in a special article, giving figures as 
to just how our farmers in Iowa have been hit 
py the lack of European demand for our agri- 
cultural products.”’ 

The post-war reversal in trade balances is a 
phrase which every corn, hog, wheat and cotton 
farmer should understand. Whether he under- 


’ stands it or not, he will feel the condition which 


this phrase stands for. Briefly, the post-war 
reversal in trade balances is at the very root of 
our farm difficulties. 

To understand just what it all means, we 
have to study a little history. After the Civil 
war, the United States was very short of the 
eapital which was needed to build the railroads 
and do the other things necessary to open up 
the great Mississippi valley in a hurry. Several 
billion dollars were borrowed from Europe. 
During the late sixties and early seventies we 
had to pay a considerable part of the interest 
on this debt we owed to Europe by sending gold 
abroad and by selling bonds to European in- 
yestors. By the late seventies, however, we had 
sufficiently opened up the Mississippi valley 
so that we began to have a surpus of wheat, corn 
and hogs, This surplus, together with our cot- 
ton exports, was sufficient to pay the interest 
on the debt which we owed to Europe, as well 
as to buy some manufactured produets from 
Europe. This very happy situation, which was 
a fine thing for both the United States and for 
Europe, continued until the outbreak of the 
great World war in late 1914. The cheap Euro- 
pean capital opened the Mississippi valley very 
rapidly to our forefathers, and the cheap food 
produced by our forefathers expanded very 
suddenly the population of the European cities. 
Between 1900 and 1914, our exports of corn and 
cattle to Europe dropped very materially, but 
we were still exporting enough wheat and pork 


products to pay the interest on the money we 


had borrowed. At that time we were exporting 
on the average aboyt a hundred million bushels 
of wheat and about one billion pounds of pork 
products. Then the World war came on, and 
the need of the Allies for our food and muni- 
tions was so great that we exported ten times 
as much as was necessary every vear of the war 
to pay the interest on our old debt. Our govern- 
ment lent Europe more than twice as much 
money as Europe had formerly lent us. And 
then after the war stopped, our international 
bankers lent billions and billions of dollars in 
addition. 

When the war stopped, we were exporting 
and continued to export for several years from 
two to three times as much wheat as we had ex- 
ported immediately prior to the war. Of pork 
products, we have, since the war, exported near- 
ly twice as much annually as we did before 
the war, 

But how did Europe pay for this food? In 
the old days, she could do it very easily with 
the interest charges which we owed her, and 
which we would have had to settle with gold if 
we didn’t send her food. For a time following 
1919, Europe paid for our food surplus by send- 
ing us gold, more than she could spare, and 
more than we needed. Then she sent us bonds 
and paper promises to pay of one sort and an- 
other. These temporary makeshifts are now 
Worn out. We don’t want any more gold from 
Europe, even tho Europe had it to spare. We 
already have more European bonds and paper 
Promises to pay than we know what to do with. 
Farmers have not given much thought to inter- 
national trade balances. Even today they have 
not wakened up to just what has hit them. The 
Men who know what international trade bal- 


ances mean were not concerned with the farmer. 
But the farmer was the one class hit by this 
post-war reversal in trade balances. It was this 
which destroyed the strategie position enjoyed 
by the American farmer from 1900 to 1914, 
the position of having a practical monopoly of 
furnishing food to the highest priced labor in 
the world. From 1900 to 1914, the surplus of 
farm products didn’t hurt the American farmer 
seriously because the several hundred million 
dollars interest charges which we owed Europe 
every year made it certain that Europe had an 
effective purchasing power for our surplus. 
But today no easy automatic relationship has 
been worked out. It is now downright painful 
for Europe té buy food from us. In facet, it 
begins to look as tho she could not buy any 
large quantity of food much longer because of 
the fact that we have got just about all the 
European gold, bonds and mortgages that we 
are willing to take. And now the question rises 
as to whether we are willing to take European 
manufactured goods in sufficient quantities-to 
pay the interest on the debt which Europe owes 
to the United States, and in addition leave Eu- 
rope some money left over with which to buy 
our farm products. 

There are several different ways of meeting 
this post-war reversal in trade balances as it 
hits the farmer. The important thing is to get 
the attention of folks focused on the nature of 
the real problem. The MeNary-Haugen bill and 
the Dickinson bill were both framed with the 
idea in mind of solving this problem. Perhaps 
better bills can be framed, but if they are to do 
any good they must face this problem of the 
post-war reversal in trade balances squarely. 
Neither the republican party nor the demo- 
cratic party has done so. Members of both 
parties have utilized the situation to play poli- 
tics instead of to study the necessary economics. 

The whole situation is of grave concern to 
Iowa farmers because of the fact that since the 
war we have exported over 20 per cent of our 
federally inspected hog products. It is of im- 
portance to wheat farmers because in the nor- 
mal year we export about 15 per cent of our 
wheat. It is of importance to cotton farmers 
because we ordinarily export about half our 
cotton. 

It may be that the removal of the tariff from 
all products whieh Europe can send to the 
United States will solve the situation. Possibly 
that is a better answer than the Dickinson bill 
or the McNary-Haugen bill. Wallaces’ Farmer 
is not at all prejudiced in this matter. All we 
ask is national recognition of a problem which 
is causing fundamental injustice to the farmers 
producing hogs, wheat and cotton. Why can’t 
our congressmen forget all personal and party 
differences of opinion and think whole-hearted- 
ly about a problem which is going to be a seri- 
ous proposition for us until our population is 
twenty millions greater than it is today? 

We hope that our farmers will continually 
remember the phrase, ‘‘post-war reversal in 
trade balances,’’ and drive it continuously into 
the minds and hearts of those people who have 
given us stones when we have asked for bread. 





TO CHECK OVERPRODUCTION 


HO is responsible for overproduction of 

farm products? The banker, business 
man, newspaper or college man who urges in- 
creased production, or the farmer who yields 
to those suggestions? One of our readers urges 
that in any plan for caring for the surplus, the 
cost of dumping or of paying an export bounty 
be pro-rated back to the whole country and not 
to producers only. ‘‘Then,’’ he adds, ‘‘if there 
should be a gross overproduction, the business 
men would have to share the burden. What 
effect do you think this fact might have on the 
propaganda which goes out from many sourees, 


and at various times, all urging the farmers to 
produce more? Perhaps some check on this out- 
side urge to produce would be a good thing.’’ 





ODDS AND ENDS 


For the past five or six years I have been a 
vice-president of the Stable Money Association. 
Older readers of Wallaces’ Farmer will'remem- 
ber that back in 1921 I was very enthusiastie 
about some form of the Fisher stabilized dol- 
lar which would permit maintaining a general 
price level about 70 per cent above pre-war. 
Immediately following the war, I thought that 
the great danger to the farmer was from a fall 
in general prices and that if general prices 
could be held at a moderately high level, that 
farm product prices would soon reach a point 
relatively as high. I didn’t like the idea of 
prices going down with the result that farmers 
and other folks who had contracted debts on 
the basis of the high price level would have to” 
pay them off on the basis of a low price level. 

In late 1921 it became apparent that the 
greater part of the farmers’ troubles were go- 
ing to be due not so much to the low general 
price level as to the fact that farm product 
prices were out of line with the prevailing 
price level, whatever it might be. This was a 
natural result, of course, of the post-war re- 
versal in trade balances as related to our his- 
toric surplus of farm produets for whieh En- 
rope was the chief market. Accordingly stable 
money began to bulk less and less in my con- 
sciousness and the need for devising some 
method of controlling the agricultural surplus 
began to mean more and more. 

Most of the officers of the Stable Money As- 
sociation have the eastern point of view. They 
know nothing about the agricultural problem 
and I suspect that while they know little about 
either of the bills, nearly all of the officers are 
opposed to the MeNary-Haugen and Dickinson 
bills. Why they tolerate me as one of the vice- 
presidents is hard to understand. 

The Stable Money Association is now back- 
ing the Strong amendment to the Federal Re- 
serve act, which amendment would make it one 
of the duties of the Federal Reserve banks to 
do all in their power to bring about stable 
prices. [ am heartily in favor of the Strong 
amendment because I think it would be of great 
help to farmers, laboring men, and business 
men, and the only people to be harmed would 
be speculators and speculative bankers. 

Two of the leading people who are connected 
with the Stable Money Association have sent 
me telegrams urging me to write an editorial 
commending the Strong amendment as ‘‘a 
sound farm relief measure.”” Much as I am in. 
favor of the Strong amendment, I ean’t get 
back of it as a sound farm relief measure be- 
cause my knowledge of the post-war reversal in 
trade balances makes me certain that there ean 
be no sound agricultural relief whieh does not 
take into account the surplus problem. In the 
long run, the farmer is tremendously interested 
in a stable price level, but right now he is mueh 
more interested in having his products sell rel- 
atively as high as other things. I hope that all 
the senators and representatives from agrieul- 
tural sections will use their influence on behalf 
of the Strong bill, but they should not deceive 
themselves into thinking that by so doing they 
are in any way giving immediate relief to the 
farmer. 

H. A. WALLACE. 





No great good, no permanent satisfaction, comes to 
any man anywhere except by way of sacrifice. For 
any good that we get, anything that is really valua- 
ble or permanent, we must pay the price. No man 
attains wealth—real wealth, well-being—who has 
not in some way paid the price. No man attains 
great intellectual distinction unless he pays the 
price in hours of study. No man has attained sweet- 
ness of character, who has not been baptized by suf- 
fering or sorrow.—Uncle Henry's Sayings. 
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SHORTHORN LEADERSHIP CHANGES 


Imported Bulls Supplant Whitehall Sultan Group as Principal Sires of Winners 


EADERS of many years’ standing 
among Shorthorn sires have been 


Bp D. F. Malin 


published in Wallaces’ Farmer, atten. 
tion was called to the growing Strength 





3 deposed as the result of the Short- 


horn show at the 1925 International. Av- 
ondale and Whitehall Sultan, long rulers 
of the Shorthorn showyard situation in 
America, have been compelled to relin- 
quish their leadership to a triumvirate 
of Scottish-bred sires. Heading the group 
of new leaders is Cudham Dreadnaught, 
followed by his sire, Sanquhar Dread- 
naught, and his brother, Rodney. 


The Leading Sires of Shorthorn Prize Winners 
International, 1921-1925 


| 


4 


Points, 1921 


Points, 1925 
Total Points 


Points, 1922 





The realignment which has taken place 
among Shorthorn sires appears in the 
table herewith. Tables of this sort have 
been published in Wallaces’ Farmer for 
four years, and many readers are famil- 
jar with the basis of awarding points, 
which, briefly, is as follows: To the sire 
of each first prize Shorthorn winner at 
the International is awarded 32 points, 
while each grandsire is given 16 points 
and each great-grandsire 8 points. Simi- 
larly, the male ancestors of the second 
prize winners receive 24, 12 and 6 points 
and the sires of third prize winners are 
allotted 16, 8 and 4 points, according to 
generation. 


Cudham Dreadnaught Heads List 


1. Cudham Dreadnaught 8604381... 
2, Sanquhar Dreadnaught 680399.. 
DB; TROGMIG TOL 6 Ori ssisssestessoscotassoesveence 
. Avondale 245144 
5. Sultan Stamp 334974.. 
. Whitehall Sultan 163573 
. Lespedeza Sultan 406929....0000000. 0... 
3. Revolution 3883539...................000.. v 
9. Master Bapton 556804....000.0000000... 
. Harviestoun Grandee 732379...... 
. Villager 295884...... F 44 ioe : 26)1 
. Bapton Prince 926202 | 
3. Hawthorn Champion 
. Royal Cup 592956 
5. Cumberland Matadore 926116 
. Prince of the Blood 715108 ; 
. Lavender Sultan 474341... 3 | 28) 32 
. Village Supreme 423865................ 
9. Master Ruby 
. Sultan Supvem 
. Bingwood 82216...:.......0...:... ; 
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of the group of bulls imported to thig 
country from 1917 to 1920, and it wag 
suggested that these bulls might eventy. 
ally wrest the leadership from the White. 
hall Sultan-Avondale group. This the 
imported bulls have now done, and soon. 
er than was expected. The promise ag 
sires which Rodney, Harviestoun Gran. 
dee and Kingwood gave in 1920 and 1921. 
has been amply realized, while further 
prestige has been won by the imported 
group as a result of the winnings of the 
offspring of Cudham Dreadnaught and 
Roval Cup. These five bulls will be noted 
among the 21 leaders, while the list also 
contains the names of Sanquhar Dread. 
naught, sire of both Cudham Dread 
naught and Rodney; Hawthorn Cham. 
pion, sire of Sanquhar Dreadnaught, and 
Prince of the Blood, sire of the dams of 
both Cudham Dreadnaught and Rodney, 


Whitehall Sultan Still Prominent 


Altho displaced from the top, the 
Whitehall Sultan line has several repre 
sentatives near the top. The five bulls 
ranking in order immediately below Rod- 
ney include Whitehall Sultan, two of his 
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At the Interriationals of the five-years 
ending with 1925, the winnings of the 
descendants of Cudham Dreadnaught eredit 
him with 328 points, 24 points more than aceu- 
mulated by any other sire during the same 

riod. Most of these points come to Cudham 
Tnednaugh as a result of the honors won by 
his get at the shows of 1924 and 1925, where his 
calves made a splendid record. 

The elevation of the two Dreadnaughts and 
Rodney to the high places in the table marks the 


end of an unbroken eighteen-vear period during 
which Avondale and his sire, Whitehall Sultan, 
were the premier sires of the breed. For each 
five-year period ending from 1919 to 1924, in- 
clusive, Avondale outranked every other sire, 
while for twelve consecutive similar periods 
immediately preceding, Whitehall Sultan had a 
marked lead over all others. 

In previous discussions of Shorthorn sires 





sons, Sultan Stamp and Avondale, and 
two grandsons, Revolution and Lespe 
deza Sultan. Four of these five each had more 
than 200 points to his credit for the five years 
ending in 1925, an indication of considerable 
strength in shows so closely contested as the 
Shorthorn. Whitehall Sultan will before many 
years disappear from the table because of his 
remoteness from future generations of winners, 
but his descendants, including the four just” 
mentioned, with others (Concluded on page 18) 


FAKE FARM RELIEF BILL ON THE WAY 


Foes of Export Measure to Bring Out Ineffective Substitute Soon 


FASHINGTON, D. C.—The way in 
W which the administration action on 
farm relief is shaping, or at least in 
which an effort is being made to shape such 
action, is disclosed in three different places this 
week, in so substantially like form as to make it 
seem almost certain that this indicates what 
will be attempted before this congress is many 
weeks older. 

It all substantiates the advanee information 
published in this correspondence several weeks 
ago forecasting that a ‘‘farm board’’ would be 
finally proposed, with wide spreading instrue- 
tions to ‘‘investigate and report’’ but without 
power, means or authority to ‘‘do” anything. 

The first disclosure is in a local newspaper 
which under the signature of Charles |. Sten- 
gle, former member of congress, and now spe- 
cial representative of this publication, an- 
nounces that he is able to state: 

‘‘Upon what is considered to be very high 
authority that there will be a farm relief bill 
forthcoming from the house committee on agri- 
culture and that such bill will be an outerop- 
ping of the ‘brains’ of Secretary Jardine of 
the Department of Agriculture, Secretary 
Hoover of the Department of Commerce, and 
Seeretary Mellon of the Treasury Department, 
working in conjunction with Grey Silver, for- 
merly Washington representative of the Ameri- 
ean Farm Bureau Federation. 

‘‘These gentlemen,’ according to this relia- 
ble authority, ‘‘under the direction and at the 
request of President Coolidge, have been work- 
ing on the proposed agricultural legislation for 
the past two weeks and are now almost ready 
to lay before the committee on agriculture the 
result of their labors. 

‘* As far as it was possible to secure details 
of the proposed bill the measure will provide 


a ‘farm relief board’ to be appointed by the 
president. This board will study farm condi- 
tions and make proper provisions to anticipate 
any surplusage which may occur in any of the 
staple farm crops. When the time arrives to 
meet this emergency the board will so declare 
and thru intermediate farm loan banks, ¢0-op- 
erative and other recognized farm organizations 
will be given the opportunity to borrow what- 
ever money, Within reason, may be necessary to 
hold and properly market the surplus crops, 
without injury to domestic prices. It is also 
understood that the loans that are to be granted 
will bear a very low rate of interest. 

‘The present plan.’ continues Mr. Stengle, 
“is to continue the hearings before the house 
committee on agriculture until every man or 
woman who desires to speak may have an op- 
portunity to do so. To earry out that plan 
morning and night sessions are to be held. 
When.-the last speaker has been heard the com- 
mittee will go, into executive session. 

“THEN,” says Mr. Stengle in capital let- 
ters, ‘‘the Jardine-Hoover-Mellon-Silver farm 
relief bill will be laid before the body, and im- 
mediately be reported favorably to the house. 
Because of the ‘inspiration’ behind the measure 
the rules committee will immediately give it the 
right of way, and the bill will be passed by the 
house and rushed over to the senate where, it is 
understood, the road has been cleared for its 
quick passage and forwarding to the president 
for his signature.’ 

This plan so graphically pictured, has been 
communicated to several other persons, one of 
whom has told your correspondent of what was 
told to him, which fits in in every detail with 
what Mr. Stengle publishes. Your correspond- 
ent has also received information from a high 
official of the U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, 


indicating that such a plan has been submitted 
to him for information as to its workability. 

The third confirmation comes from one of 
the best known of the private confidential re 
porting services in the capital, which this week 
prints what amounts to confirmation of this. 
plan, without, however, the wealth of detail 
and use of names used by Mr. Stengle. 

There are two ‘‘hopes’’ in the plan, as indi 
cated, which are very likely to prove trouble 
some, should it be attempted, and the very fact 
that it has received this publicity, also operates 
to make it possible that it will be abandoned: 
The first difficulty is the views and personality ” 
of Chairman Gilbert N. Haugen of the house} 
committee on agriculture. He may not be very 
friendly to the Dickinson bill, but he is firm im 
his expressed views that when a measure #8 
reported by his committee ready for passage by 
the house, it shall be a ‘‘real’’ operative plan, 
and not a form of words or makeshift designed 
to ‘‘fool the farmers.’’ It is doubtful whether) 
the ‘‘ Jardine-Hoover-Mellon-Silver bill’’ can be 
passed by the house committee with Haugen’s 
opposition in operation. The second difficulty 
is the political complexion of both the senate 
committee on agriculture, and the total mem 
bership of the senate. In particular, the com 
mittee is not ‘‘administration controlled.”’ It 
would be a close question, calling for a very” 
careful count of noses, whether or not such a 
plan could be passed thru the senate, even with 
the administration whip in evidence. So much 
for this. 4 

Three committees, instead of one, are DOW 
working on the problems of price stabilizatioa®™ 
and farm relief. The senate committee B@) 
taken up the hearings (Concluded on page #97” 
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MINERALS NEEDED BY THE HOG 


Two Pounds of Minerals May Save 243 Pounds of Feed 


most convincing in driving home the fact 

that corn belt hogs often suffer greatly 
because of the lack of the proper minerals in 
their ration. This deficiency is much more 
marked with some rations than in others, be- 
cause some feeds naturally carry more of the 
fmdamental mineral elements needed by the 
hog. Feeds which are secured from vegetable 
surees are much more likely to be lacking in 
minerals than if a considerable portion of the 
ration is made up of animal feeds—sueh as 
meat meal tankage, fish meal, skim-milk and 
buttermilk. 


Mineral Supplement Always in Order 


hes results of tell-tale experiments are 


When the pigs are given good old vellow corn 
op alfalfa or red clover pasture, their ration 
ing further supplemented by a happy com- 
bination of meat meal tankage and skim-milk, 
the need for extra minerals is greatly disecount- 
ed simply beeause the alfalfa, the skim-milk 
and the tankage all run high in certain kinds 
of minerals which are of immense importance 
in the proper balancing of the corn grain. Even 
yith such a good ration as this, however, a min- 
eral supplement is in order, Such a ration, for 
instance, may be deficient in the mineral ele- 
ments carried in common salt and also in iodine 
as provided by potassium iodide, altho from the 
lime and phosphorus standpoint such a quartet 
of feeds safeguards very well the nutritional 
demands of the pig. , 

Recently we conducted some experiments 
with fall pigs in which four groups were fed 
without any minerals whatsoever, not even salt ; 
for similar groups being allowed a simple 
backbone mineral mixture made up of common 

It, limestone, spent boneblack and potassium 
Fale and four other groups similar to the 


tight mentioned being allowed a more complex 


mixture, made up of some twelve ingredients, 
not all of which by any means have yet proved 
to be essential. 

The basal ration fed consisted of shelled 
corn, mixed in color, self-fed, plus a supple- 
mental feed mixture carrying approximately 
30 per cent of protein, likewise self-fed. This 
supplemental feed was composed of a number 
of the ingredients, all of them being of vege- 
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She’s rooting for minerals. Why? Because she 
didn’t get any, not even salt. She weighed 300 
Pounds at ten and one-half months. It took 574 


Pounds of feed for 100 pounds of gain. 


table plant source. This supplemental mixture 
ih the first year’s experiment consisted (in 
Pounds) of cottonseed meal, 30; corn oil cake 
Meal, 20; linseed oil meal, 15; red dog flour, 
10; ground soybeans, 7; soy bean oil meal (fat 
extracted), 7; peanut meal, 7, and alfalfa meal, 
4; total, 100 pounds. In the second year prac- 
tieally the same supplemental mixture was used 
exception that the soybean product as 
fed consisted entirely of soybean oil meal rather 
than one-half of ground soybeans and one-half 
the extracted meal, as in the previous year. 
This basal ration consisted of a large number 








19 nine in the first year and eight in the 


By John M. Evvard 


second. If a wide variety of feeds from differ- 
ent sources is sufficient insurance that the pigs 
received a proper mineral supply, then surely 
this ration as fed in both years had variety 
enough. The results, to be given later, will 
show whether or not the provision of the great 
variety of feeds furnished the necessary mineral 
supply. 

In spite of the fact that the average weight of 
the pigs at the beginning of the eXperiment was 
84 pounds, these pigs having been fed upon 
good feeds with minerals allowed before the ex- 
periment started, these advantages of growth 
and previous treatment were not sufficient to 
overcome a subsequent mineral shortage. 

All of the group fed in dry lot were carried 
until they reached the 225-pound average 

















Quite happy; received the simple “backbone” 
mineral mixture. This hog improved on salt fed 
mates by making 300 pounds in eight days less time 
and on three-eighths bushel less feed for a gain of 
100 pounds. 


weight. Plenty of good, wholesome well water 
was supplied, and the pigs had access, in their 
yards, to considerable natural soil, gravel and 
sand, such as carried some mineral constituents. 
Nevertheless, minerals paid big dividends. 

The four groups of seven pigs each, twenty- 
eight pigs in all, which did not receive any min- 
erals whatsoever, took an average of 185 days 
to reach the 225-pound weight. The use of the 
simple ‘‘backbone’’ mineral mixture reduced 
the days to 111, a saving of 74 days, equivalent 
to practically two and one-half months per pig. 
With the third group, receiving the more com- 
plex mineral mixture, eight ingredients being 
added to the four-basal ‘‘baekbone’’ ones, the 
days were still further reduced to 103, a saving 
of eight days as contrasted with the ‘‘back- 
bone’’ mixture of four ingredients. 


‘*Backbone’’ Mixture Saves Much Feed 


The feed required for a hundred pounds of 
eain in the check lots, the ones starved for min- 
erals, was on the average 740 pounds for one 
hundred pounds of gain, The use of the simple 
‘‘hackbone’’ mixture, consumed at the rate of 
four-fifths of a pound per pig per month, re- 
sulted in a saving of 245 pounds of organie 
feed, they taking only 497 pounds of organie 
feed nutrients for the hundredweight gain. In- 
asmuch as this represents a quadruple compari- 
son, eight groups being fed, they being paired, 
four not receiving any minerals and four re- 
ceiving the ‘‘backbone’’ mixture, the difference 
in the gains as well as the feed requirements is 
quite signifieant. 

The best one of the four groups which suf- 
fered for minerals, none being fed, took 131 
days’ time and 584 pounds of feed per ewt. 
gain to make the required weight, whereas the 
poorest of the four groups which enjoyed the 
**backbone’’ mineral mixture took only 122 
days and 533 pounds of feed to reach the same 
goal On the other hand, the poorest of the 
‘‘mineral deficient’’ groups took 239 days and 


876 pounds of feed, as contrasted with the best 
one of the four groups receiving the salt, lime- 
stone, spent boneblack and potassium iodide 
mixture, taking 100 days and only 464 pounds 
of feed on the same comparative basis. 

{t is now in order to emphasize that the good 
results secured from the feeding of the ‘‘back- 
bone’’ mixture were in no small measure due to 
the common salt herein. The iodide addition 
was also helpful, as were the limestone and 
bone product admixtures. 

When the so-called complex mineral mixture 
was used, the pigs consumed it at the rate of 
one and one-seventh pounds per animal per 
month, and instead of taking, on the average, 
497 pounds of feed, as when the ‘‘backbone”’ 
minerals were fed, they took only 455 pounds 
for a hundred pounds of gain, a saving of some 
43 pounds of organie nutriment. The mineral 
mixture consumed for a hundredweight of gain 
in both of the mineral fed lots was very small, 
being two and one-seventh pounds for the 
*‘backbone’’ mixture, as contrasted with two 
and seven-tenths pounds where the complex 
minerals were allowed. Evidently, a small 
amount of the mineral mixture in either case 
was highly beneficial in promoting rapidity of 
gains and in decreasing the feed requirement 
per unit of gain made, both of these resultants 
contributing to a much greater profit for the 
mineral feeding. Such results as these make 
one sit up and take notice as regards the bene- 
ficial effects of mineral feeding. When a little 
over two pounds of minerals will save 243 
pounds of feed, as was the case where the sim- 
ple mixture was used, the economic advantages 
secured are not to be ‘‘sneezed at’’—not by 
any means. 


Difference Due to Feeding of Salt 


In the third vear we fed a basal ration similar 
to the check and other groups. In the first two 
years the ‘‘no minerals’’ lot took 218 days to 
go from 67 to 300 pounds in weight. The first 
group alongside, fed similarly in all basal ex- 
perimental particulars, took two months less 
time to reach the same weight. The difference 
was due to salt only, this being added in self- 
feeders. The feed required for the hundred- 
weight gain was 574 pounds, as contrasted with 








’ 











Fairly contented; this pig got salt but wanted 
more minerals. She weighed 300 pounds at eight 
and one-half months, Salt saved two months’ time. 
She took 467 pounds of feed fora gain of 100 pounds. 


467 pounds, a saving of 107 pounds of feed due 
to the salt, a little over a half a pound of which 
was consumed for one hundred pounds of gain 
made. One pound of salt, in addition to speed- 
ing up the pigs, saved approximately 195 
pounds of organic feed, In some of our experi- 
ments we found that the salt saved as much as 
500 or more pounds of feed and greatly accel- 
erated the gain. In salt feeding, too much de- 
pends upon the character of the basal ration as 
to whether or not the salt addition will make 
much difference. When we use considerable 
blood meal in the ration, the use of extra salt is 
not attended with such (Concluded on page 15) 
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The Curse of Too Much 
Optimism 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
There are a lot of silly notions float- 
ing around regarding the cause of the 


farmer's troubles: 


The fact is, that too much optimism 


is the thing that got us into trouble. 
The armistice was signed on Novem- 
ber 11. That gave abundant time to 
plan for the crops for the following 
year. Most farmers said the war is 
over and there will not be so much de- 
mand, so we had better reduce our 
production. Woodrow Wilson, Herbert 
Hoover, Alonzo Taylor and others said, 
“Go on producing, for Europe will 
need all we can produce for several 
years.” The farmers did not follow 
their own judgment, but gave heed to 
the optimists. Young men said prices 
never will be low again. Many bought 
farms at high prices, because they 
thought if they didn’t buy then land 
would go so high that they never 
could own any land. Every one got 
deeply in debt from feeding livestock 
POught at high prices, feeding high- 
@rited feed, then selling at a low 
“price Big crops were produced at 
high cost because of optimism. Then 
fame the time when credit was re- 
etricted and forced liquidation began. 

E. T. Meredith talks about the law 
of incentive. Under forced liquidation 
we had the greatest incentive that 
there is, namely, “the prospect of be- 
ing made homeless.” It has long been 
the idea that the way to pay the mort- 
gage is to raise hogs, so there was a 
great increase in hogs and over-pro- 
duction. 

With the thought ever before him 
that the next interest payment may 
mean the joss of his home, the farmer 
does ‘not have much chance to be 
cheerful. The livestock feeders who 
buy cheap corn may make a profit 
now, but next year will likely see low 
prices on hogs. If we get a short corn 
crop, the corn grower will be “sitting 
pretty.” Suppose we get another huge 
corn crop, then what? Or suppose 
the corn crop is nearly a failure, then 
what? 

I see no evidence that any one at all 
has given more thought to all angles 
of the agricultural problem than I 
have. The farming business can be 
made profitable to all efficient men 
engaged in it, and that would mean 
the entire nation prosperous. That 
can be done by unity and system. 
Until we have that some one will al- 
ways be in the wrong thing. 

We need the “brotherhood of man” 
put in practice on the farm. “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. We 
should be just as glad to see our 
neighbor prosper as to have prosperity 
ourselves. That is the only real solu- 
tion. The closer we get to that the 
better it will be for every one. The 
farther we get from it and the more 
a man tries to cut the throat of his 
neighbor, the worse it will be for all. 

Let us, then, face the facts squarely 
and begin to work for the obeying of 
the second commandment and the 
golden rule. 

HARLAN A. RIGGS. 

Warren County, Iowa. 


Why Can’t Farm Papers Get 
Together 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In different farm journals that I 
read there are generally write-ups 
about how farmers should co-operate 
and unite. Why don’t the farm papers 
combine on some plan or measure to 
relieve us of our depression? But it 
seems that what one paper is trying 
to build up, another will undermine, 








and whatever paper we subscribe for, 
we will naturally form our opinions 
from reading same. As long as such 
intelligent men as our farm paper ed- 
itors can not see alike, there will be 
no harmony among the farmers. 

When I hear a group of farmers ar- 
guing some relief measure, I can tell 
by their views what reading matter 
they have in their homes. Some day, 
when the farm paper editorials read 
alike, there will be some hope of get- 
ting results or remedy for our cause. 
The motto should be: “Everything to 
help and nothing to hinder.” 

JOHN PETERSON. 
Fayette County, lowa. 


Remarks: Right now farmers are 
united on farm relief plans, while farm 
papers are badly split. We happen to 
side with the farmers and are sorry all 
papers are badly split. We agree that 
the dissesion is mighty unfortunate.— 





Has Plan to Get Results 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

How about a proposition to give ev- 
ery farmer in the country a contract 
that reads like this: Democrat says 
to republican voter, I'll vote with you 
to keep your party in power if they 
will pass legislation to put farming on 
an equal basis with industry. If they 
don't do so between now and next 
election, you vote with me and we'll 
take the tariff off the whole works. It 





seems to me that would be perfectly 
fair and likely would get some results. | 


Think it over and see if you don’t 
say it is workable. I’d like to know 
what you think of such a proposition. 
L. G. GRIFFIN. 
Missouri. 





* Cleaning Brushy Land 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A Missouri subscriber wants to 
know how to clear brushy land with 
goats. I would urge that he use sheep 
instead. His forty acres of pasture 
should support 100 head of ewes or 
more, and they will bring an income 
that can not be expected from goats. 
Sprouts and brush too tall for sheep 
to reach should be cut down and the 
sheep given access to the brush, both 
winter and summer. It will hardly be 
possible to clear the pasture entirely 
in one year. In winter, of course, the 
sheep must have additional feed and 
shelter from storms. Goats cost less 
and are said to be immune to the at- 
tacks of dogs, but the cost of fencing 
them is much greater. They are much 
harder to handle and the income from 
them is a matter for debate. 

Sheep have cleaned up many acres 
of brush land for us in past years, be- 
sides making money while doing so. 
In my opinion, sheep, or goats either, 
will accomplish more in killing brush 
in winter than in summer, as, when 
the weather is cold, they will eat off 
the buds and peel the sprouts that 
they would hardly care for when there 
is much tender grass and vegetation. 

READER. 

Mahaska County, Iowa. 








Soybean Experience 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

One thing that I am quite sold on ig 
soybeans. I had twenty acres last 
year and cut them with a binder, thep 
put them away in the sheaf. I fing 
they make excellent feed this way and 
the refuse is good bedding. I feeq 
them to both my brood sows and fat. 
tening hogs with a home-made minera] 
mixture. By using them it is not nee 
essary to feed nearly so much high 
priced tankage. They are especially 
good for brood sows as their bowels 
are kept in good shape, and with a few 
oats is about all the grain they need 
until after farrowing. I also have a} 
falfa and rape pasture to use in the 
summer to help in cheapening the 
gains. 

HAROLD HOWE. 

Piatt County, Illinois. 





Using a Disk Planter 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A few years ago I broke some prairie 
sod which was very tough. I disked it 
several times, but could not get very 
much loose dirt. I tried to plant the 
corn with a shoe runner; but the roots 
would stick so badly on the runner 
that I had to give it up. I borroweda 
planter which had single disks, and it 
worked very well. Trash, such ag 
sweet clover roots, corn stalks and 
manure, does not bother the disk 
runner. 

IOWA SUBSCRIBER. 





Muddy roads, ice and snow— 
unprotected rubber wheels—no 
The only way you 
can be sure that you won't be 
stuck—not once, but several 
times this winter—is to have 
tire chains ready to put 


tire chains! 


on. 


For country roads and 
winter farm conditions 


Jim Parker 
says he’s stuck 


“BACK wheels slipped off the road 
opposite Mulford’s quarter section. 
It’s about time Parker bought a set of 


tire chains. 


This is the last time J’m 


going to haul him back on the road.” 


skid! 





your car or truck needs a set 
of Dreadnaught Tire Chains. 
You won’t slip—you won’t 
You'll get your produce 
to market when the other 
fellow doesn’t dare take his car 
out. 


With the patented 


Blue-Boy Fastener youcan 





slip Dreadnaughts on and 
off in a jiffy! 





THE COLUMBUS McKINNON CHAIN CO. - 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, U. S. A. 





Dreadnaught 


Jire 


Chains 








FARM CHAINS 


For your farm requirements on 
chains ask your dealer for Columbus 
McKinnon Electric Welded Trace 
Chains, Cow Ties, Log Chains, 
Breast and Harness Chains manu- 

WELL 


factured by the INS' Electric 





Welded Process. 
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f. o. b. Detroit 
Fenders and Pulley Pichia! 


fasegtly 


Thorough cultivation and good 
seed contribute largely to the rais- 
ing of any crop. ° 


But no matter how well the soil is 
prepared or how strong and vigor- 
ous the seed, the best yields can- 
not be produced unless the seed is 
put in the ground properly. 


It should be deposited in the ground 
and covered at an even depth in 
order that it will grow and ripen 
evenly, producing a uniform 
quality of grain. 


With Fordson plenty of time is 






















Plant Right With Fordson Power 


allowed to do a thorough and care- 
ful job of putting the seed into the 
ground. More acreage can be 
planted in a day and at a lower 
cost with the Fordson. 


Plant on time and plant right this 
year with Fordson power. Then 
have your Fordson ready for the 
heavy work of crop cultivation and 
harvest which taxes the power on 
every farm. Your nearest Ford 
dealer will explain the payment 
plan that makes it easy to put the 
Fordson to work on your farm. 








FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Individual 
CORD TIRE 
TYPES for the 

rmer and 


priced RIGHT 








A 





EFORE you buy any tire 

go to your Goodrich dealer. 

Let him show you the com- 

plete Goodrich Line. The same money you 
were going to spend, you’ll find, will buy a 


Goodrich. 


Goodrich builds a tire for every type of 
car and kind of service. All Goodrich tires 
are cords. All Goodrich cords are built with 
the same wonderful construction principles 
as the famous Silvertown. 


Goodrich provides you with the wide 
choice of four individual types of cords and 
guarantees your choice. You are assured 100 
per cent returns in service for every dollar 
you spend. 


Be fair to yourself in this question of tire 
economy. Drive in and see your Goodrich 
dealer. Learn how it’s possible to get a bet- 
ter tire—priced right! 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


Goodrich 


“Best in the Long Run” 





| front end of the crate. 


| of the crate at the front end. 


| Now bore a few 


| when the hog is caught. 


| than others and therefore it 
| necessary to have a variation 
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Hog Raising Equipment } 


Articles One Producer Finds Helpful to Success , 


By J. J. NEWLIN 


\ HEN I came to the task of listing 

all the equipment that I have for 
the purpose of raising hogs, I was sur- 
prised at the length of the list. My 
list, with additions, is here given with 
the more essential at the beginning 
and those that are more or less hog 
raisers’ luxuries at the last. Now for 
the lists and then for the brief de- 
scription: 

Essentials—Hog trap, ringing pliers 
and rings, snubbing rope, hose and bot- 
tle, one quart raw linseed oil, some 
other commercial laxative that can be 
given in solution, worm capsules, eap- 
sule gun and gag, individual farrowing 
houses with pens and floors, skids to 
move the houses on, liquid stock dip, 
lye, lime-sulphur, sprinkling can, auto- 
matic hog waterers, individual troughs 
and some sort of a shed that can be 
used for the herd during the winter. 
Hog oilers may be either luxuries or 
essentials. 

The luxuries, or more accurately the 
equipment that just falls short of be- 
ing absolutely essential, includes a lot 
of useful articles, 80 rods of portable 
woven wire fence with 40 posts, hog 
wallow, ear marking punch, metal ear 
tags for positive identification, cas- 
trating knife, metal syringe, breeding 
crate, permanent feeding floor and 
small side cutting pliers. 

How to Make the Hog Trap 

The hog trap is described in detail, 
as few farmers have seen one or real- 
ize how useful they are. It is worth 
making. 

Secure a good stout hog crate that is 
big enough to allow any hog you may 
have to enter easily. Take the front 
end boards off and bolt securely a 2x2 
upright on the inside of the extreme 
Then bolt a 
strong piece of 2x4 across the bottom 
Usually 
it is necessary to fix something to bolt 


| it to on the side opposite to where the 


2x2 has been secured. On that side it 
may be bolted to the bottom end of the 
2x2. At the top of the crate make a 
slot for the catching bar to work back 
and forth in, like a cow stanchion 
wooden catching bar. I make this slot 
by taking off the front crossboard on 
top and moving it back about two inch- 
es. Then take a stout piece of 2x4 
about two feet longer than the crate is 
high and bolt it at the bottom to the 
crossbar 2x4. Do not have the bolts 


| drawn up tight, as this catching bar 


in the slot above. 
holes in the board 
across the front end (top) of the crate 
so that a bolt may be shoved into them 
I say a few 
holes. Hogs are of different sizes, and 
hence some will have thicker necks 
will be 
in the 
holes. I find that it is also necessary 
to have two or three holes in the cross- 
bar 2x4 at the bottom to move the bot- 
tom of the catching bar so that the 
trap will hold any size hog desired. 
This much of the trap is to hold the 
hog after he pokes his head out thru 
the trap. Have a removable board on 
After a 
hog has been rung, remove the board 


must work freely 


, and let him pass on thru the crate, It 


will be necessary to have the crate 
closed at the rear end in order to make 
the hog poke his head into the trap, 
Then if he passes on thru he will not 
be in the way when you try to catch 
the next hog to ring. 

Set this trap in some door where the 
hogs have been used to passing thru. 
One man can soon ring a herd of hogs 
with this device. 

As to rings I have used three differ- 
ent makes with varying success. Per- 
sonally, I like the fishhook ring as well 
as any. There is, however, little differ- 
ence in the length of time a ring will 


“stay put” between the fishhook ang — 
the “triangle” ring. The larger round 
rings seem to disappear rapidly from 
the hogs’ noses. 

A snubbing rope for catching a hog 
in a small pen without the hog trap ig 
a piece of small, stout, stiff rope about 
six feet long with a ring in one end, 
Use this ring to make a sliding loop ag 
the cowboy’s lariat. Catch the hog by 
the upper jaw around his nose back of 
his tusks, then tie the rope to a pogt 7 
or the fence. This saves holding a hog 
while any little work may be done, ag 
ringing, drenching or for veterinary 
inspection. 

The hose is for drenching. Shove the 
hose down his throat while he is tied 
with the snubbing rope and pour slow 
ly the liquid to be given. Some meg 
like to give raw oil this way. Person. 
ally, I use a commercial mixture made 
purposely for hogs and find it worth 
the money for any hog off feed. The 
other use for the raw linseed oil is for 
treatment for protruding piles or for 
injection in case of severe constipa 
tion. 

The capsule gun is offered by any 
firm selling the worm capsules. It ig 
effective and with a gag and some cap- 
sules any hog may be wormed at any 
time. I keep some capsules on hand 
all the time. 

Individual Farrowing Houses 

I consider individual farrowing 
houses as part of the essential equip- 
ment of any man who wants to make 
the most from his hogs. These are 
most commonly purchased or built 
without floors or hurdle fence pens, 
The floors and the pens for the same 
will add to the cost about $5.50 per 
individual house, but with this addi 
tion the houses are as near perfect as 
it is possible to have equipment. Some 
men have made the houses at home, 
only to find that they could have pur 
chased them from a number of manu 
facturing coneerns for less than the 
material cost. Any house that is 6x7 
feet will accommodate most any gilt, 
For older sows I prefer a house that is 
7x7 feet. In addition to the individual 
houses, a skid is needed to move them 
from place to place. Some are built 
on skids. In this case the floors are 
fast in the houses. Personally, I think 
it worth while to have the floors loose 
from the houses, so that a more elfee 
tive job of sunning and cleaning may 
be done according to the McLean cou 
ty system. 

Then there is the dip that is needed 
for disinfecting the various sheds and 
houses and for the fighting of lice. Lye 
is needed for use in scouring and clear 
ing to fight the worms. I buy lye by 
the dozen cans at a time. The dry oF 
wet lime-sulphur is for the control of 
mange. It can be used with a sprink 
ling can if no dipping vat is available, 
Use one pound of dry to three gallons 
of water. The sprinkling can is an OF 
dinary flower sprinkling can, as 
used by gardeners. One of about two 
gallons in size is most convenient. Om 
farms where there is no running water) 
there is a demand for automatic hog 
waterers that will keep water before 
the hogs at all times. From the discu® 
sion in these columns during the past 
winter, it seems that waterers with a 
heating device are best adapted for 
many farms. The consensus of opinion: 
of readers of Wallaces’ Farmer was fof 
oil-heated commercial waterers. ; 

The last essential is individual 
troughs for use when sows are shut 
up to farrow. Sawed-off beer kegs 47 
excellent, but since these are not read | 
ily available on most farms, My choiee 
would be for square wooden troughs ®% 
some of the circular steel ones put out. 
by equipment manufacturers. 

Hog raisers’ “luxuries” will in 
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(Continued on page 19) 
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- Half the Buyers of Quality Open Cars 
tudebaker Duplexes 
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In 30 seconds the Studebaker Pephe can be converted 
into a snug, enclosed car. No hunting for torn, ill. 
fitting curtains. No need to get out of the car 














protection 


HE Studebaker Standard Six Duplex-Phaeton 

gives you the freedom and utility of an open 
car—plus the big advantage of closed-car protec- 
tion always at your finger tips. 

- In its steel-framed top are roller side enclosures 
which may be lowered in 30 seconds — affording 
complete protection from rain, snow, cold or wind 
and giving wide, clear vision. The enclosures may 
be lowered without getting out of the car. 

Like the rest of the car, the Duplex curtains are 
designed for long life. In a recent test, one of the 
curtains was raised and lowered over 500,000 times 
without sign of wear. 

So obvious are the advantages of the Duplex that 
approximately half the buyers of open cars in the 
Studebaker price field selected it last year. Thou- 
sands more will purchase it this year. It has made 
all other open touring cars obsolete. 


Ideal for farmers 


The convenience of the Duplex appeals particularly 
to farmers, for it retains the freedom and extra 
utility of an open car. Bulky crates, baskets and 
tools—difficult to handle in a closed car—can be 
easily loaded into the roomy rear compartment. 
The seat back is removable, allowing for additional 
tatrying space without injury to upholstery. 


Most powerful car of its size 
According to the rating of the Society of .Auto- 
motive Engineers, the Studebaker Standard Six 
Duplex-Phaeton is the most powerful car of its 
size and weight in the world. 24 makes of five- 
eae ed open cars have less power, yet sell for 
$5 to $5505 more. 
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ADAIR—P. s Kelloway 
AKRON—H. W. Ross & Co. 
ALGONA—Strohman Garage 
ALTON—Mike Engeldinger 
r NGTON—D. A. Newton 
TLANTIC—E. J. Young 
AURELIA—W. F. Everett 
FORD—Snyder Motor Co. 
E PLAINE—Stryker’s Garage 
“Boo VUE—Farley Motor Co. 
BUR ct C. Payne Auto Co. 
LINGTON—Walin Motor Co. 
CED OLL—J. R. Neumayer 
cenne, RAP.—Osbun Motor Corp. 
, TERVILE—A. B. Fenton 
i ‘OKEE—Lamont & Bushlow 
SVILLE—H. E. Yarcho 
-ARINDA—Cuttell Bros. 
prARION—Nagle Auto Co. 
CONTON -Fluckiger Motor Co. 
CIL BLFS.—Scholes Auto Co. 


DE WITT—H. C. Peters 








FONDA—C. W. Hunter 
























HARRIS—Harvey James 
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CRESTON—Ralph H. Brooks 
DAVENPORT—Luedington Mtr. Sales HOLSTEIN—Henry G. Lohafer 
DENISON—Denison Auto 
DES MOINES—Sherriff Motor Co. 


DUBUQUE—Fluckiger Motor Co. 
DYERSVILLE—Dyersville Auto Co. 
EARLING—Geo. J. Kohles 
ELKADER—Dittmer Bros. 
ESTHERV’LE—Cockburn Rep. Shop 
EXIRA—Johnson Auto Co. 

FT. DODGE—Auto Sales Co. 

FT. MADISON—Auto Sup. & Eng. Co. 
GARNAVILLO—H. W. Schulte 
GILMAN-—Stewart Auto Co. 
GILMORE CITY—J. L. Hunter 
GREELEY—Clark & Reed 
GREENFIELD—A. C. Miiler 
GRUNDY CENTER—Souers & Hawn 
HAMBURG—Williams & James 
HARLAN—Broderson Bros. 
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—thousands are buying this new-type open car because it offers closed-car 


in 30 seconds—plus One-Profit value 


The chassis is world-famous for dependability 
and exceptional freedom from repair expense. Tre- 
mendous mileage records achieved in all parts of 
the world testify to its amazing strength and sturdi- 
ness. Factory repair parts sales in 1925 averaged 
only $10 per car. 


Superior quality throughout 
In every detail, this car is a worthy representative 
of Studebaker quality. Crankshaft is completely 
machined to eliminate vibration, as in the most ex- 
pensive cars. Body framework is of choice hard- 
wood. Other advanced features include: oil and 
gas filters and air cleaner; tapered roller bearings; 
automatic spark control. Full-size balloon tires 
(with specially designed steering gear), plus long, 
resilient springs, assure maximum riding comfort. 
Upholstery is genuine leather over deep, restful 
cushions. 
Completely equipped 

Numerous outward refinements reflect the com- 
pleteness of design, such as: gasoline gauge on the 
dash; improved one-piece windshield with auto- 
matic cleaner; rear-view mirror; special coinciden- 
tal lock to ignition and steering gear, which is con- 
trolled by the same key used for the spare-tire 
carrier; foot-controlled cowl ventilator. Lights are 
operated by a steering-wheel switch. Durable 
metallic blue finish. 


One-Profit value 


Studebaker is able to offer the famous Standard Six 
chassis and the exclusive Duplex body at an amaz- 
ingly low price because of advantages gained 
through One-Profit manufacture. 


Co. HOSPERS—John Hess 

IOWA CITY—Oscar A. Stimmel 
KEOKUK—Williamson Motor Co. 
KEOTA—Cady & Vincent 
KNOXVILLE—Marion Co. Auto Co, 
LAKE CITY—Moulds Auto Co. 
LAKE VIEW—John Zein 

LE MARS—Grau Tractor Co. 
LOWDEN-—Strackbein & Hein 
MADRID—W. P. Payne 
MANILLA—G. C. Stoker 
MANNING—Frahm Bros. 
MAQUOKETA--Wherry Motor Co. 
MARCUS—L. M. Miller 
MARENGO—Hogan Bros. 
MARSHALLT’N—Thomas & Bremer 
MASON CITY—North lowa Mtr. Co. 
MO. VALLE Y—Mason & Morehouse 
MONONA-—L. E. Egbert 
MONTEZUMA—Moore Motor Co. 
MONTICELLO—O. B. Burrichter 


HAWARDEN—Miller Imp. & Auto Co, MOORHEAD—Frank Andrews 
MORNING SUN—Walter Weinrich 
MT. PLEASANT—V. F. Farmer 
MURRAY—Long Auto Co. 
MUSCATINE—C. M. Weber, Inc. 
NEW HAMPTON—A. J. Reich 
NORTH ENGLISH—J. M. Geiger 
NORTHW’D—Underwood & Peterson 
NORWAY—H. M. Becker 
ODEBOLT—E. D. Peck & Son 
OGDEN—William H. Christie 
OSKALOOSA—Mahaska Auto Co. 
OXFORD—J. L. Kinney 
PERRY—J. C. Collins 
PETERSON—Brees Motor Co. 
PIERSON—Eli Crom & Son 
PLAINFIELD—Plainfield Imp. Co. 
POSTVILLE—R. F. Hecker & Sons 
RANDOLPH—Claude R. Cook 
READLYN—H. G. Moeller 

RED OAK-—S. H. Patterson 
ROWLEY—George Beatty & Son 


Like Ford in the low-price field, Studebaker saves 
the profits of outside parts and body makers by 
manufacturing a// engines, bodies, clutches, gear 
sets, brakes, springs, differentials, steering gears, 
axles, gray-iron castings and drop forgings in its 
own modern plants. Savings thus effected enable 
Studebaker to use finer materials and more pains- 
,taking workmanship — without charging higher 
prices, 

Unit-Built construction 


Studebaker’s unique manufacturing facilities result, 
too, in cars designed, engineered and built as units. 
The hundreds of parts in a Studebaker function as 
a smooth-working unit, giving scores of thousands 
of miles of excess transportation, greater riding 
comfort and minimum repair expense. 

The factory has received reports from more than 
300 owners who have each driven their Unit-Built 
Studebakers over 100,000 miles—some 200,000 and 
even 300,000 miles. That is proof of the tremendous 
reserve mileage built into every Studebaker. 

Before you buy any car, open or closed, see this 
new-type Studebaker Standard Six Duplex-Phaeton. 
Remember: because all phases of manufacture are 
directly under Studebaker control, Studebaker cars 
are kept constantly up-to-date, thus stabilizing re- 
sale values. 


Studebaker Standard Six Duplex - Phaeton 


s 1 1 4 If desired purchase can be 


arranged on a fair and lib- 
eral Budget Payment Plan 
at the lowest time-payment 
f. 0. b. factory rates known tothe industry 


Authorized Studebaker Sales and Service throughout every State 


SAC CITY—Geo. A. Johnson 

ST. ANSGAR—Ellingson Motor Co. 
SALIX—John Jenkins 
SCRANTON-—G. R. Miller 
SHELDON—Frans Motor Co. 
SHELL ROCK—H. E. Yarcho 
SHENANDOAH—E. D. Bass 
SIBLE Y—Horton Chevrolet Co. 
SIOUX CTR.—Terpstra & Overlander 
SIOUX CITY—Murphy-Edmunds Co, 
SOLON—Michel & Serovy 
SPENCER—Maurer Sales Co. 
STANHOPE—H. A. Read 

STORM LAKE—Mandernach Mtr. Co, 
THORNBURG—A. J. Robinson 
TRAER—Kostlan Auto Supply Co. 
WALNUT—Burmeister & Johnson 
WASHINGTON—I. W. Shenefelt 
WATERLOO—Osbun Mtr. Car Corp. 
WAUKON—John Dotseth 
WAVERLY—H. E. Yarcho 
WEBSTER CITY—Gerald Wiese 
WOODBINE—P. L. Vining 
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Imagine 20 kerosene lanterns placed around 
you. That’s the brilliance that one Nulite 
gives.. And Nulite, with the pat- 

ented generator lights with one 

match. See that hood? It catches 

and concentrates the heat so 

that half a match generates 

the gas almost instantly. 

With the same match you 

can light the mantles. No 

torches! No need to fiddle 

iN around with six ora dozen 

matches. A match, a scratch 
and it’s lit! This generator 
is exclusive to the Nulite 
and the greatest im- 
provement ever 

made in gas 

lanterns. 


Look for it— 
only in Nulite— 
and avoid disap- 
pointment. In addi- 
tion to this incompar- 
able convenience, Nulite 

has atime-tried, proven built-in 
pressure p ,assuring steady, 

even light. in-proot, wind- 

proof, bug-proof, can't spill, ab- 
comely safe aw clear 
through. Sold by dealers every- 
where. With built-in pressure pump, 
$8.50. With separate pump, $7.50. 


The COMFORT IRO 


SELF-HEATING 
only S 5 50 


It heats itself and irons = 
anywhere—in the ff mani 


kitchen, basement or Hpi m | UL 

on the cool porch! No | ae 

gas or electricity, no . . ! 

wires, no blazing hot stove. Just the greatest ironing 
comfort and convenience you have ever known. 
Uses only a few pennies’ worth of gasoline for the 
entire ironing. egulates instantly, Both ends are 
front ends. Has 18'» square inches of ironing surface. 
Beautiful nickel finish, perfectly balanced, Now fur- 
nished with stand, only $5.50 complete. Ask your 
dealer for the Comfort Iron, the one chosen by a 
million women, and the one fully guaranteed. 


National Stamping & Electric Works 
3212-50 W. Lake Street, Chicago 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send coupon 
direct to factory. 
NATIONAL STAMPING & ELECTRIC WORKS | 
Dept. D-20,3212-60 W. Lake St., Chicago 
Send me, on approval, postpaid, 
0) Nulite Lantern with Built-in Pump $8.60 
0 Nulite Lantern with Separate Pump $7.50 
(J Comfort Sel f-Heating Iron $5.60 
Check articles you want. 





‘| Spavin\\\ 
Ng i end I ! 
i” Ringbone™’ 
ADAMS’ REMOV-ALL **° Rowoy-att 


The old, reliable remedy that never fails to get 
tisfactory results. Penetrates tissues to seat 
of spavin, and ringbone, effecting complete 
relief. Leaves no scars. Stops lameness 
One or two applications, Easy to apply. 
Guaranteed to do as claimed. Also bes' 
ins, splint, shoe boils, curb, etc. C 
ete treatment $2. Remov-All Salve, 
Oc size, for liar and Harness Gallis, 
our dealer or order direct. Write 
eT 4 Book. 
LUSBY PHARMACAL COMPANY, & 
Box 19 Algona, lowa 


77, Clear Up 
: 











SAFETY FIRST! P°,,7 2,55, bozine 

‘® from firms adver- 

tising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do 

t find in Wallaces’ Farmer the arti- 

cles you want to buy, just let us know 

wehat you want and we will be glad to 
vee you namies of reliable firms. 











Recheck Tested Seed Corn 


P. G. Holden has made the assertion 
that.on account of the very poor seed 
corn that will be planted in the state 
of Iowa the yield in all probability will 
be materially reduced. On the first of 


April, in this section of the state, not 
more than 50 per cent of the farmers 
have tested their corn. Many of them 
have used the one and two kernel test, 
which under conditions as bad as they 
are at the present time, is not more 
than 50 per cent accurate. With such 
a test 50 per cent of the ears may 
show up well, whereas with a six-ker- 
nel test generally less than 25 per cent 
will grow. 

But it must not be assumed that 
the most careful six-kernel test will 
make 100 per cent corn. A retest on 
the corn will prove it. The poorer the 
corn the poorer the retest will be. We 
have found at the Cedar Falls station 
this year, and also in tests made in 
previous years, that by saving the 
fives and sixes from corn that will run 
from 75 to 90 per cent in the prelim- 
inary general test, a retest on the good 
ears testing five and six will show an 
average germination of 90 to 95 per 
cent. But our tests on many hundreds 
of samples of the best seed corn that 
the farmers have saved in northeast- 
ern Iowa show that most of the corn 
will run under 50 per cent. If the 
fives and sixes are saved out of this 
and then retested the general test will 
not run over 75 to 85 per cent. And 
this relative difference in the germina- 
tion of corn will hold true even where 
only the sixes are saved. 

The test on low testing corn, how- 
ever careful and accurate the test may 
be made, will follow the corn thru the 
tester. This is nothing against the 
test. It is of the greatest importance 
that every ear be carefully tested, and 
there is no time that will be spent on 
the farm this year that will pay great- 
er returns. But we can not be too 
careful. A retest on corn where only 
25 per cent of the ears will grow on 
the first test may be extremely low on 
a retest. Le{ us keep in mind the fact 
that the test will not remove all of the 
dead corn. 

Since all of the corn from which 
seed will be saved this spring runs 
very low, we would suggest that a 
careful recheck be made on the tested 
seed just before planting time. Plant- 
ing may then be governed accordingly. 
The amount of testing that will be 
done in Iowa will determine the kind 
of a stand of corn that we will have. 

With favorable weather there ought 
to be no excuse for a recurrence of the 
conditions of 1915—poor stands, re- 
planting, crop failures. We can avoid 
it if we will. There is a strange be- 
lief that seed corn that will not grow 
in the winter takes on strength, vigor 
and new life, that it will grow when 
the proper time comes in the spring. 
Tests show that frozen corn loses its 
vitality rapidly, and to some extent 
even when tested. Some think that 
because they have saved the corn in 
the “same old way” that it will grow, 
as it has always before. Some will 
fondly hope for a crop from indiscrim- 
inately shipped in corn—grown we 
know not where. But the opportunity 
te find out—to test and get the best— 
has knocked several times at every 
gate. 





Raising Calves on Buttermilk 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How about feeding buttermilk to 
calves after they are one month old?” 

After a calf is a month old, it seems 
to be practical to raise it on butter- 
milk instead of skim-milk, provided 
fresh buttermilk of good quality is 
available. Buttermilk is not quite as 
good as skim-milk, but at the Kansas 
experiment station they found that the 
calves were just a little less likely to 
scour on buttermilk than on skim-milk. 
If good results are to be obtained, 
however, it is important that it be 
fresh and from clean tanks. 
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Uncle Sam’s Doctors 
Make Sure of healthy hogs 


BOUT 65 per cent of the meat sold in this 
country is U. S. Government Inspected. In 
other words, 65 per cent of the nation’s live 
stock supply is marketed through the national 
packers, and it is the national packers who have 
to be depended upon to me@ve the surplus from 
one section to some other section where there is 
a shortage. This movement of surpluses entails 
interstate business, and it is the packers who 
engage in interstate business who have Govern- 
ment inspection. Others do not. 


Doing business on an interstate scale, guarding 
against glutted markets and meat famines, and 
utilizing by-products so as to get the last penny 
of value out of livestock, requires such tremen- 
dous investments as that of Armour and Company. 
Armour’s refrigerator cars and Armour’s branch 
houses in the metropolitan centers make the com- 
pany a factor of great importance in marketing 
the farmer’s output and in supplying the con- 
sumer’s needs. 


Armour and Company’s “Star” Ham, “Star” 
Bacon, “Star’’ Lard, and other high-quality 
products, come from meat animals inspected 
and passed by the U. S. Government. 


MArmours 


STAR HAM 


Your own best products returned 
to you in finest form 


PURE LARO/ 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 














Get This Folder on 


“Practical Fence Building” 


Hundreds of tests, to find the most economical and durable 
fence construction, were made by agricultural colleges, 
experiment stations and agronomists. The results are 
shown in this folder. It will save you money and give 

ou better fences. Fully illustrated — practical. 

ree! Write for it today! 


Northern White Cedar Posts are the most durable 
and economical. A size for every need. 


Northern White Cedar Association, 
Lumber Exchange Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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ind the one nearest You 


Find your closest “Farm Service” ar and go there to trade. You will like the 
way these stores serve you because they are progressive stores specializing in 
quality hardware. Go there because you will get the best goods, priced right, 
and the service of an experienced hardware man who can advise you on your 
daily do Trade with them because it is good business for you to do so. 


We, lowa hardware merchants, have pledged ourselves over the name of “ Your 
Farm Service Hardware Store” to render a real farm service as advertised in 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 


ALBERT CITY—Johnson Hardware DUNKERTON—Frvy Hardware MUSCATINE—Fuller & Hiller Hdwe. Co, 

ALBIA—Darby & Wood DUNLAP—Dally Hardware Co MYSTIC—F. W. Forsyth 

ALDEN—C. J. Urmson DYSART—Dysart Hardware Co. 

ALGONA-—Ciiff Hardware Co, NEVADA—Fred S. Flickinger 

ALLEMAN--Johnson Hardware Co. EAGLE GROVE—Pederson & Anderson NEWELL--R. Fredericksen Co 

ALLISON—Allison Hardware —F. W. Kirkpatrick NEW HAMPTON .-Jerome G. Schueth 

ALTOONA—Porter Hardware Co, Joseph Kesl 6 NEW PROVIDENCE—Hobson Hdwe. Co, 

ALTON—Alton Hardware Eldon Hdwe. and Furnace Co. NEWTON-—S. S. Marshall 

AMES—Alleman Hardware ELKHART—Cory Hardware Co. W. T. Petersen 

ANAMOSA-—G. H. Monroe ELLIOTT—Weaver Hardware Co. NORA SPRINGS—Tatum Hardware Co, 
Scott Hardware Co. ELLSWORTH—Olson Bros. 

RMSTRONG-—Geo. W. Peterson . : OSAGE—W. B. Kingsbury & Sons 
aerton Newgard Bros. FAIRFIELD—Bailey & Harper OTO—Chas. A. Squires 
ATLANTIC—Albert Bojens Caglson Hardware Co. OTTUMWA-— Ernest H. Fabritz 
AUDUBON—Carter Hardware Co. FARLEY—Ransom & Arquitt Harper & MelIntire 
AVOCA—Arthur Schmidt FARNHAMVILLE—Werner & Werner OXFORD—Scanlon Hardware Co. 

FREDERICKSBURG— Fredericksburg 
BELLEVUE—Weber Hardware Hardware Co. PALMER-—II. R. Pulley 
BELMOND—Johnson & Wright PARKERSBURG—Juel & Anderson 
BENNETT—W, F. Blair Hardware GALT—C. A. Steenblock _ PERRY—A. J. Capen & Son 
BONDURANT-—Bondurant Hardware Co, GARDEN CITY—Nels A. Nessa PILOT MOUND—O. W. Tornel! 
BOUTON—Gardiner Implement Co. GARNER—C. J. Schneider PIERSON--L. Harris Hardware 
BRITT—Vincent Hardware Co. GLADBROOK—F. L,. Carlisle POCAHONTAS—H. C. Goodyear 
BRONSON—W., E. Clark H. H. Wentzien, Jr. POSTVILLE—L. 1. Hill 
BROOKLYN—Breckenridge & Co. GOODELL—L. W. Wesenhberg PRAIRIE CITY—Synhorst-King Hdwe. 
BURLINGTON—Kaut & Kriechbaum Co. GLIDDEN-—Glidden Hardware Co. PRESTON—E. CC. Mohr Hardware Co. 
BURT—J. R. Blossom GOOSELAKE-—Pau! N. Harksen & Son Schroeder Hardware Co. 

- GOWRIE-Lennarson & Johnson . 
CARLISLE—Gardner & Graham Martindale & Tedford QUIMBY—Burcham & Rollins 
CARROLL—L. A. Gnam GRIMES—Grimes Hardware Co. j 
CASCADE—Kurt & Gross GRINNELL—George Hardware Co. RANDALIA—E. H. Beman 
CASTANA—Waples & Son H. R. Ritter RANDALL-—S. M. Teigland 
CEDAR RAPIDS—Kubias Hardware Co. RED OAK—Thomsen Hardware Co, 

Taege Hardware Co. HAMPTON— Elliott Hardware Co. REMBRANDT~—Edwall & Rystad 
CENTER JUNCTION—Peter Prahm HARCOURT— Harcourt Hardware Co. asc ny Bo Richardson & Co. 
CENTRAL CITY—A. D. Mills & Co. ansen & Hanson las. A. alker . 
CHARITON—Adams-Tuttle Hardware Co. HARTLEY —Harry L. Failing ROCKWELL CITY—Wm. H. Parsons 

Dunshee Bros, tg Bachman Hardware Co, eine & McDowell 

-_ ardware C finton Hardware Co. ROLFE—Eccles Hardware 
RTE Seat ct Hardware Co. §= Gan Saste—T. M4. Hansen & See RUTHVEN-—W igdah! Bros. Hardware 
CHURDAN-—Reading Hardware Co. HORNICK—-J. Q. Williams SIB ; ‘ 
CLARE-—O. J. Klapka HUMBOLDT—Otto Windrath IBLEY—Lehman & Madison . 
CLARENCE—Kinnev’s Cash Hardware SIOUX CENTER—DeRuyter Hardware Co, 
CLARION—Shupe & Son P IDA GROVE—Pilcher Hardware Co. SLATER-—L. S. Grunsted 
CLEAR LAKE Knutson Hardware Co IOWA CITY—Geo. S. Randall & Co, SMITHLAND-—Smith-Holvelson Lbr. Co. 
CLINTON—C. FE pc hiecgieneae & Sons ; IRETON -Van De Water & Co. SOLDIER John M. Carlson 

C. E. Stuk “ Sor 8 : . 5 SOMERS—Somers Hdwe. & Implement Co. 
COLFAX as & : ‘ JEFFERSON~—Barker Hardware Co, SPENCER—C. B. Bjornstad Co. 

. AX—Forsyth Hardware Co. JEWEL—F. H. Ferbitz SPIRIT LAKE— Earl F. Peterson 

seseney Hardware SPRINGVILLEK. F. Wiley Hardware 
COLUMBUS JUNCTION—I. A. Endsley KANAWHA—C. O. Gorton SUMNER- Koeberle-Heyer Co 
COON RAPIDS—Verne Whitnell | KELLOGG —H. F. Bobzin SUTHERLAND. Charles Aldred 
COUNCIL BLUFFS—Petersen & Schoen- KEYSTONE—Johnson Hardware Co, STANHOPE.Dicks Hdwe. and Furniture 

ing Co. KIMBALLTON—Kimballton Hardware & STATE CENTER—McMahon & Son 
CRESCO-—-Lomas Hardware Co. Implement Co, STORM LAKE—Miller Hardware 
CRESTON—Creston Hardware Co. KLEMME—FE. F. Jacobs STRAWBERRY POINT..-O. H. J. Fuelner 

Sparr-Wilson Hardware KINGSLEY—Chas. O. Whitnell Hardware 
CUMBERLAND~—Arnold & Arnok SWEA CITY—Hovey & Pehrsor 
CURLEW-—A. A. Hatch ' LAKE CITY—H. W. Crawford & Son . - - 
CUSHING—F. A. Burrows Geo. H. Jones & Sons TAMA—F rank Slaboch, Jr 

LAKOTA—W. E. Gutknecht Blatz Wohlwend 
DALLAS CENTER~H. S. Miller LAPORTE CITY—Henry G. Christiansen Bishop & Son 
DAVENPORT—Louis Hanssen’s Sons Lehman & Klock B. L. Thomas & Sons 

Harry Jacobs LAWTON—W. E. Clark TRIPOLI-—Standard Hardware Co. 

H. & H. Rohlff LEDYARD~—Boudrye & Carpenter 

Chas. G. Witt LENOX.O. P. Arnold UTE—Dorothy Bros. 

E. P. Slocum LINN GROVE—Ira Fountain 
, Stone LOGAN—J. T. Case VARINA—Fitzgerald Hardware Co 
M. Cassin Hardware Co. LOST NATION—Grundmeier Hdwe. Co. VICTOR—Ferguson Hardware Store 
-H. F. Leibsle Hdwe. Co. 
DICKENS—Z. C. Platt a e Go MANNING—Kuh!l & Vogt weeds ea J. Hoffmann 
DOON—Doon Hardware MAPLETON~—Geo. Schleis Hardware Co. Snidecor Co 
nanan Brown Hardware Co. WAPELLO—C. L. Bettler & Son 
Kendall Hardware Co WATERLOO.-C. M. Berkley Hardware 
MARSHALLTOWN — Abbott & Son, Ine, East Fifth Street Hardware Co. 
Butler-Lamb Hardware Co. WAUKEE~—J. H. Carter & Sons 
MASON CITY—Mason City Hardware Co. WAVERLY.--A. H. Niewohner 
MECHANICSVILLE —Frank L. Wilson WEBSTER CITY—The Powers Hardware 
MELBOURNE— Melbourne Hardware Co. WEST BRANCH-—W,., B. Anderson 
MILES—Robert Bollen WEST LIBERTY Anderson Hardware 
MILFORD—H. C. Moeller WEST UNION—R. W. Humphrey 
MINBURN— Minburn Hdwe. and Furn. Co. L. E. Lewis Co. 
MISSOURI VALLEY—Brundige Hardware WHITING--Wm. Boyd & Son 
Victor T. Tamisiea W. C. Whiting Lumber Co 
MONROE-—Ammer Bros. WILLIAMSBURG J. R. Martin 
MQNTEZUMA-Broadston & Hale WINTERSET—Chas. Breeding Hdwe. Ca, 
A. C. King Hardware Co. King Hardware 
MOVILLE D. E. Barto WOODBINE—Case & Muir 
M. E. Southwick WYOMING—William Wilker 
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YOUR 
“FARM SERVICE” HARDWARE MAN 


Find the store that has this “tag” in the window 
and make it your hardware headquarters. 

















MARGH PIGS READY 
FOR MARKET IN SEPT. 


250-POUND PIGS IN SIX MONTHS 
EASILY POSSIBLE—THE WAY 
TO RAISE THEM 


The annual race to bring spring pigs 
to market weight before the big fall 
shipping rush will commence soon. 
Some feeders will sell pigs weighing 
250 pounds and more on the early fall 
market and make real profits—others 
will be asking “how do they do it?” 


Rapid growth of hogs is largely a 
matter of keeping them in tip-top 
health, so that they can make use of 
all the feed they eat. Under the right 
conditions it is easy to grow pigs av- 
eraging 250 pounds or better in six 
months from birth. 


The Drovers’ Veterinary Union has a 
very successful Liquid Hog Concen- 
trate which, when fed according to 
their directions, they claim will enable 
normal pigs to attain an average of 
250 pounds in six months. 


This is what it did for Frank 
Schlichtemier, of Nehawka, Neb. He 
writes: 


Drovers Veterinary Union, Omaha, 
Neb.—Gentiemen: Third Degree Liq- 
uid Hog Concentrate brought 200 of 
my hogs out of trouble after | had sep- 
arated them from 200 more and had 
expected to lose every one. 


! have produced 250-pound hogs in 
six months by following your feeding 
directions and using your Third De- 
gree products. (Signed) 

FRANK SCHLICHTEMIER. 


The cost is very reasonable—about 
35e worth off Third Degree Liquid Hog 
Concentrate takes care of one pig 
from weaning time to market stage. 
You may get free descriptive literature 
by writing to the Drovers Veterinary 
Union, 919 South 13th St., Omaha, Neb. 


SEED CORN 


Jeelin's Yellow Dent, and 90 Day Yellow Dent, 
Sliver King (white). For 20 years ] have been grow- 
ing and improving these varieties here on my farm, 
they’yield good crops and will mature, now grown la 
every county in lowa, the corn you ebould plant. 
Early picked, field selected, tests 93 to 964, sold on 15 
daye approval test. Price $4.00 bu., shelled and 

bage incioded. ALLEN |JOSLIN, 
te %, Holstein, Iowa. 








The ONE - PROFIT — Throttling Governor 


; Tas STANDARD in cheap, » ae ara yo 
Foal gan Pron all-purpose engi 

pe and by oq mae a beens PA hw 

use al] over the world. 


~ asa as KEROSENE, GASOLINE, 

GAS-OIL, DISTILLATE or GAS. 
eeerenie Cauley cennped wih wi mapa 
on any loa ompletely equip, wi jageste, 
e and power reguietor fand throttling governor. 
WICO Magnete Thie Magneto assures 
Equipped easy starting in any tempera- 
ene eete -, a £- rain, ‘onow or sleet. The 
most perfect epebeaned high tension ignition known, 

All Sizee—2 to 25 


‘ DOWN 1p to 10 H-P. 
TERMS 


PREE—Send ee 


ated, os owe Four Log and free ta, Sint bow 
Dp 0; No obligati 
WITTE ENGINE Wonks 


QUICK SHIPMENTS MADE FROM 
NEAREST OF THESE WARE- 
HOUSES: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.; 
ATLANTA, GA.; TRENTON, N. J.; 
RICHMOND, VA.; TAMPA, FLA.; 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.; DALLAS, 
TEX.; LAREDO, TEX.; DENVER, 
COLO.; BILLINGS, MONT.; SPO- 
KANE, WASH.; NEW YORK, N. 
Y.; ALBANY, N. Y.; BANGOR, ME. 














Death of M. B. Dalton 


On Friday morning, March 19, M. B. 
Dalton, of Algona, was found dead in 
his bed. He had not been very well 
for several years, having been trou- 
bled with rheumatism which necessi- 
tated his -going on crutches the last 
few years of his life. He never gave 
up, however, but kept on with indom- 
itable spirit and took a keen interest 
in all that was going on around him. 
Mr. Dalton was born March 22, 1835, 
in Lawrence county, New York. He 


came with his parents to Wisconsin in 
1841, migrated from there to Minne- 
sota, and then to Iowa, first residing 
in Algona in 1867, then moved back to 
Minnesota, and in 1883 settled perma- 
nently in Algona, living for more than 
forty years in the same house in that 
beautiful little city. 

Mr. Dalton was a great friend of 
Henry Wallace, and one of his most 
ardent admirers. He believed in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, and the things for 
which it stood, and took a deep inter- 
est in extending its circulation and 
influence in his county. He acted as 
our club raiser in his county for more 
than thirty yeafs. 

When sickness overtook him, he did 
not give up, but kept in touch with his 
club members by letter and telephone, 
as he wanted to see a copy of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer in every home in Kos- 
suth county. He liked the motto of 
Wallaces’ Farmer, “Good Farming, 
Clear Thinking, Right Living,” and he 
was a worthy exponent of that motto. 
No one ever had to guess where Mr. 
Dalton stood on matters of public in- 
terest. He expressed his opinions 
forcefully, but was considerate of the 
feelings of others. He was a good 
friend, a good’ neighbor and held in 
very high esteem in his community. 
His wife, to whom he was married in 
1863, died in 1912. Three children 
were born to them, Guy, Eli and Clare, 
the two former dying in the same 
year, 1911. His daughter, Clare, now 
Mrs. L. W. Keith, who lived with her 
father, survives him. Mr. Dalton’s 
many friends will join with us in ex- 
tending sympathy to his daughter. 





Making the Best of a Poor 
Red Clover Stand 


A poor stand of clover—yet it must 
be retained for hay or pasture because 
of absolute need. What can we use 
to get the most out of it? A cheap 
and efficient method of adding to the 
returns from such fields came under 
my observation last year. It proved 
more satisfactory than anything I had 


ever before seen tried. Oats and bi- 
ennial white sweet clover instead of 
the usual oats were seeded. The sweet 
clover did not show up much in the 
first cutting, which was a mixture of 
red clover and oats, the amount of 
each being governed by how poor the 
stand of red clover was. 

Of the sixteen or seventeen farms 
where this combination was used and 
my attention called to it—only two 
reported other than highly satisfac- 
tory results. On both of these farms 
sweet clover had not been grown pre- 
viously and the seed was not inoculat- 
ed. The growth amounted to little. 
The rest all reported a rather good hay 
crop in September, probably three- 
fourths to nine-tenths sweet clover. 
Cne field of twenty acres near New 
Market yielded over twenty-five tons 
of fine quality hay at this cutting. 
This was on a field that had been 
seeded to alfalfa some years previous, 
so inoculation was perfect. This fall- 
cut hay was practically clear gain over 
any other method of patching up the 
red clover. There are doubtless many 
Iowa farms with poor stands of red 
clover in 1926. This method of patch- 
ing up deserves consideration, if re- 
taining them for pasture or hay is be- 
ing considered.—Jay Whitson. 


Treat Your Corn Seed 


Before Planting 


Benefit Now by U. 8S. Government Experiences 


To offset poor seed corn and 
to insure better results from 
good seed ,treat your seed with 


USPULUN 


The original organic mercury compound 
tested for three years in the United States 
and the acknowledged leader in efficiency. 


Soaking shelled corn seed in an 
Uspulun solution before planting, 


Does Not Injure Seed, 
Permits Earlier Planting, 
Prevents Soil Decay, 
Increases Germination, 
Prevents Seedling Blight, 
Increases Vigor of Plants, 


Reduces Amount of ‘‘Down 
Corn,’ 


Increases Yield, 
Improves Quality. 





Treated 


Effect of Uspulun seed treatment 
on seedling growth and Vigor. Test 


conducted at 
Institute for 
Yonkers, N, 


Untreated 


the Boyce Thompson 
Plant Research, Inc., 








Untreated 


Increase in 
USPULUN seed treatment. 
an increase of 
was obtained. 


case, 


farm of -W. 
Mason City, 


: Treated 


yield secured 

34.5 pe cent 
Test conduc ted on 
T. Ainsworth & Sons, 
11). 








One pound of Uspulun makes 25 gallons of solution, sufficient to treat 


6 bushels of seed. 
package. 


Adds little to cost of seed. 


Write for Booklet entitled 


A 
BAYER 
[= 


Full directions on each 


“LARGER YIELDS FROM SMALLER FIELDS” 


Your nearest seed dealer carries Uspulun. 


R Manufactured in the United States by 
THE BAYER COMPANY, Inc., Agricultural Department 


80 VARICK STREET 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


— 





SAFETY FIRST 


laces’ Farmer. 


Do your buying from firms advertising in Wal- 
If you do not find in Wallaces’ 
Farmer the articles you want to buy, just let us know what you want and we 
will be glad to give you names of reliable firms. 


























Star rt Now to FEED 
Semi- Solid 


Buttermilk 


You'll never regret it—hundreds of thousands of farmers say they will 
always feed Semi-Solid. For they know it is the best and cheapest 
feed in the world for baby pigs and chicks. Keeps them healthy, grow 
ing fast, making cheap gains, bigger profits. 

Think of it—58 factories are needed to supply the demands of Semi- 
Solid users—that’s an unbeatable testimonial to its worth. Containers 
range from one gallon cans to 500 Ib. barrels. Prompt shipment, low 
freight costs. Get a supply today from our nearest dealer. 
Also, write for 64-page book, “The Story of Semi-Solid.” 
This book will surprise you. Get your copy today. It’s free. 








CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO. 


4750 Sheridan Reed 


Dept. 302 


CHICAGO, LL 
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marked results as where the feeds are 


‘all of the vegetable character as in the 
‘feeding experiment described; 


blood 
meal is quite rich in salt. 

Now where we added the simple 
“packbone” mineral mixture in this 
third year’s work the pigs reached the 
desired weight of 300 pounds in 100 
days, or in eight days less time than 
where salt was used, 68 days saving 
in time over the “no mineral” group. 
The feed taken for a hundred pounds 
of gain amounted to only 446 pounds, 
or 21 pounds less than where just salt 
was used. It can readily be seen that 
salt feeding is quite important in many 
of our mineral experiments, the salt 
being responsible for a considerable 
portion of the extra gain and decreased 
feed requirements. 

In our work with potassium iodide 
we have found in three different years 
of experimentation that the addition 
of a small amount of potassium iodide 
to the feeds resulted in 10 per cent 
greater gain and in a 10 per cent sav- 
ing of feed. In no year did the extra 
gain amount to less than 8.3 per cent 
nor the saving in feed more than 8 
per cent. 

The iodide feeding resulted in prac- 
tically 14 pounds extra gain on the pig 


per 100 days, and a saving of 45 
pounds of feed for the hundred pounds 
of gain. 


It is well to remember that most of 
the corn belt is in what we may call 
the semi-goitrous, or rather low iodine, 
area. Goiter,.the enlargement of the 
thyroid gland, which is in the frontal 
portion of the neck, is found in man 
and beast because there is an iodine 
deficiency in the feeds and water con- 
sumed. Here in central Iowa, at Ames, 
the iodine in the water and feeds ap- 
pears to be unusually low. Altho we 
have never had hairless pigs, which is 
an outstanding sign of a marked defi- 
ciency of iodine, we have had consid- 
erable trouble with goitered lambs in 
some years. The feeding of a small 
amount of potassium iodide to the 
ewes, at the rate of one grain, or 
1/7000th of a pound of potassium 
jodide per week, prevented the trouble. 
This iodide has been fed in the grain, 
but it may be given with the salt. 

A number of experiments run at this 
and other stations show conclusively 
that native limestone, fairly well 
ground, is an asset in our mineral 
mixture primarily because it carries 
the essential calcium that comprises 
some 40 per cent of the dry materials 
of the ash of bone. Corn is markedly 
deficient in this particular essential 
ingredient. The native limestone is 
persumably beneficial also because it 
often carries iron and other ingredi- 
ents such, for instance, as manganese. 
We therefore recommend that a na- 
tive limestone of the high calcium va- 
tiety be used rather than a pure cal- 
clum carbonate. The former is the 
cheaper as well as the more efficient. 

Any of the bone products, such as 
raw, steamed or special bone meal, are 
£00d sources of phosphorus, which ele- 
ment comprises some 17 per cent of 
the dry ash of bone. Spent boneblack, 
a by-product from our corn sugar pro- 
ducing plants in the corn belt, was 
suggested by us a number of years ago 
48 a potent and efficient phosphorus 
carrier. It is now widely used; in fact, 
to Such an extent that the price has 
risen to a much higher level than for- 
merly prevailed, and the sugar compa- 
nies, instead of having considerable 
reserves of this by-product on hand, as 
Was formerly the case, are now prac- 
tically all sold up and for a consider- 
able period ahead. 

The simple “backbone” mineral mix- 
ture is made up of: Common salt, 20 
bounds; native limestone, fairly well 
&round, 40 pounds; spent boneblack, 
°r raw, steamed or special bone meal, 
40 pounds: total, 100 pounds. Add one- 
third of an ounce of potassium iodide 
to the foregoing quantity. 











Minerals Needed for the Hog 


(Continued from Page 7) 


The use of some rock phosphate in 
place of the bone product will cheapen 
the mixture somewhat and probably 
increase the efficiency to some extent. 
If rock phosphate is not available, the 
acid phosphate may be used. We 
would suggest possible replacement of 
10 of the 40 pounds of the bone prod- 
uct in the formula as given with either 
of these materials. Then, too, if hard- 
wood ashes are at hand, from one- 
fourth to one-half of the limestone may 
be substituted therewith. 


In order to make absolutely sure 
that the mineral mixture carries iron, 
which, by the way, Professor Bohstedt 
found beneficial at the Ohio agricul- 
tural experiment station, and to which 
apparently our fall pigs on experiment 
are now reacting favorably, one-half 
to one pound of Venetian red may be 





incorporated with the 100 pounds of 
“backbone” or other mixtures. For 
those who prefer to use copperas, a 
similar amount may be used in place 
of the ‘red paint coloring matter des- 
ignated. 

There are those who prefer to add 
some sulphur to their swine mixtures, 
in which case ouf suggestion would be 
that the percentage be kept below 3 
per cent, preferably 1 or 2. Some folks 
like to add Glaubers’ salt, which is a 
sodium sulphate, whereas common salt 
is a sodium chloride, both being good 
carriers of sodium; the Glauber’s salt 
will increase the laxativeness of the 
mineral mixture, and if fed in amounts 
not to exceed 5 per cent of the total 
minerals, may be of benefit. It now 
looks as if manganese might be a de- 
sidarble addition to the mineral mix- 
ture, 1 per cent of it being incorpo- 
rated in the form of manganese sul- 
phate. Our experimental work with 
this ingredient, however, is still pro- 
gressing, and we hope soon to be able 





to say definitely whether its addition 
to the simple “backbone” mixture is 
good practice. We have heretofore 
suggested manganese sulphate in some 
complex mineral mixtures; in truth, it 
was used in the complex mineral mix- 
ture of twelve ingredients which gave 
such good results with fall pigs on 
vegetable feeds herein reported. Zine 
and aluminum are found in pigs’ bodies 
and in feeds, but little has been dem- 
onstrated in regard to these elements 
for mineral mixture use as yet. 
Charcoal is often used in commer 
cial as well as farm-made mixtures. 
We have one experiment in which both 
it and charred cobs gave quite bene- 
ficial results when added to a ration 
composed of shelled corn, soybean oil 
meal and salt. As agmatter of fact, 
there is very little available data upon 
charcoal in annual feeding; it has been 
beneficial in some poultry and geese 
experiments. One reason why we feel 
that spent boneblack is a good bone 
product for feeding is due to the fact 
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This Extra Return Sure andi@tees 


You are 
every dollar 
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vossible from every hog 


ration. We operate the largest 


years we have conducted the 
have 
tity of minerals are 
anced, fine, 


added to any 


These experiments have resulted in our offering to farm- 
COMPLETE 
ALL the necessary mineral ingredients which 
whys 
thousands of dollars extra 


ers MoorMan's Hoge Minerals—a 
ture, containing 
are lacking in 
farmers today are 
profit by 
tells all 


ordinary feeds. That's 


getting many 


BIGGER HOGS—QUICKER GROWTH 


ON LESS FEED 


MoorMan’s Hog Minerals has ingred- 
ients which definitely accomplish four dis- 


tinct things: 
| It has four minerals that 
irs bigger and stronger bones 
frames. 


Second 


the same amount and kind of feed. 
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duce all four results will 
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cost 


MoorMan: 


raising hogs to make money; 
you 
Experiment Stations all agree that it is impossible to 
get maximum profits without adding minerals to your hog 
Mineral 
mental Farm in the United States, and during the past five 
most extensive experiments 
on feeding minerals to hogs that have ever been made. 
proved conclusively that when the proper kind and quan- 
ration, 
extra gains are made on considerably less feed. 


feeding MoorMan’s Hog Minerals. 
abour it—how they enable you to get 


build 
and 


minerals which 
help put on extra flesh from 


It has two minerals which pre- 
vent the accumulation of worms. 


It has two minerals which keep 
bowels in perfect condition. 
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Satisfaction that 
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constantly in 
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$1000 Given 
In CASH Prizes 


Best Ton Litters 


Every hog raiser will be interested in the 
Prizes, which we ace offering for the 
best ton litters in 1926. $1,000 in cash will be 
given away in prizes, This contest is open to 
all. Here's your chance to make some extra 
money on your hogs. All you ba™ to do to 
enter this contest is to write ror our new 
FREE Book, which tells all about it, and we 
will send you an Entry Blenk and complete 
information. Any litter farrowed before May 
Ist, 1926, can be entered in this contest and 
you can enter as many litters as you like. 
Send today for our Book and Entry 
Blank and find out all about this $1,000 
Cash Prize Contest. 


MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. 613 QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
Seid Only Direct From Factory to User 














The Super-Quality Minerals that Cost Less 





constipation—increased 
appetite—smoother finish and firmer flesh. 
Hundreds of big feeders have already learned to their own 
these RESULTS are 
Read this letter from Kratz Bros., 
“We have used MoorMan’'s 
our herd of 600 hogs and have 
profit on every dollar invested in MoorMan’s. 
of Mineral Mixture is 
and MoorMan’s Hog Minerals will pay their own 
and a big profit besides. 
the future 


Millions of Dollars Extra Profit! 
For MOORMAN’S USERS This Year 


Feeders of MoorMan'’s Hog Minerals will this year make 
millions of dollars over what the 
nary feeds were given. 
extra profit will be 
see, 


would make if only ordi- 
RESULTS that will produce this big, 
SURE and CERTAIN. RESULTS that 
such as the saving in feed—less undi- 
vitality and im- 


positively produced. 
of Whiting, Iowa: 

Hog Minerals constantiy with 
made not less than $2.00 clear 
The right kind 
absolutely necessary in the hog bust- 
“We e xpect to us¢ MoorMan’s 


and will send an order soon for 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


and we will send you our new book full of 
actual tests and splendid results, which oth- 
ers have received by feeding MoorMan's Hog 
Minerals. 
too. 
much valuable information for you. 
are interested in learning how you can have 
the 
hogs in all your experience, just fill out cou- 
pon and send it in 
feed information 

grazing cattle, 
poultry. 
you nothing. 


This book tells how you can do it, 
FREE and contains 
If you 


It is absolutely 


healthiest, thriftiest and best looking 

It also contains mineral 
about sheep, dairy cows, 
fattening cattle, horses and 


Send for it now—remember it costs 
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McCoORMICK- 
DEERING 


‘Corn 
Planters 


and 


Time-Proved Features in 
a2 1926 Model 


6. Any type openers. 
7. Automatic markers. 
3. Plunger-type valve action. 8, Improved fertilizer attach- 


1. Variable drop. 


2. Improved clutch. 


4. Improved check heads. 
Check-row or drill. 


ment. 
9. Built-in power hill-drop. 


Flat, edge, or full-hill drop. Plates interchange. Plant peas and 
beans with corn with the 1926 McCormick-Deering Planters. 


McCormick- Deering 
I and 2-Row Cultivators 


For as long as many can remember, McCormick-Deering 
cultivators have been helping grow good crops wherever row 


McCormick-Deering 2-Row Cultivator 


crops are grown. 


This year will see these easy-to-operate, 


thorough tools again at work. Perhaps on your farm there is 
a need for a new 2-row in place of worn out single-row culti- 


vators. 
rider, 


Or perhaps you are going to replace a walker with a 
Whatever your need, remember the quality of McCor- 


mick-Deering cultivators and the complete service rendered by 


McCormick-Deering dealers. 


Give your local dealer a chance 


to show you these good planters and cultivators. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
Uncorporated) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, 111. 








A real time saver. Does twice the work of a one 
row cultivator and is just as easy to handie. In- 
corporates the famous Tower Principle of Sur- 
face Cultivation—kills weeds, makes dust mulch, 
cuts, crushes and tevele in one operation with- 
out damage to the vital plant roots. Adapted to 
any soil—successfully used wherever corn is 
grown. 

Write for free booklet describing Tower Surface 
Cultivation tools. Mailed free on request. 


THE J. D. TOWER & SONS CO. 


908 Sixth Ave., Mendota, Illinois 


LOOK /TS OW 
FORTHE THE 
NAME 


TONCUE 

















SAFETY FIRST! 

Do your buying from firms advertis- 
ing in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do not 
find in Wallaces’ Farmer the articles 
you want to buy now, just let us know 
what you want and we will be glad to 
give you namés of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 





RELIABLE VACCINES 


FOR THE PREVENTION OF 


BLACKLEG 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


The Pellet Form—Single Doses 
Vialsof10doses - - 10¢ PER DOSE 


BLACKLEG FILTRATE 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
Vials of 10and 50 doses - 13c PER DOSE 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
Vials of 10, 20 and 50 doses, 15e PER DOSE 


PURCHASE OUR BLACKLEG VACCINES FROM 
YOUR VETERINARIAN OR DRUGGIST 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Write Us for Our Free Blackleg Booklet 











SPRING PIGS NEED 


COD LIVER OIL and YEAST 
VITAMINS 


Cod liver oi] contains 1200 times more of 
the important Vitamin A than grade A 
milk. Also contains the anti-rachitic 
vitamin. 


Yeast is richest of all in Vitamin B that 
aids digestion, keeps the alimentary canal 
open and assimilates minerals. 


Cod-o-mineral 


isthe only mineral supplement containing a 
full charge of cod liver oil vitamins, dried 
yeast vitamins and finest minerals—therefore, 
the most effective of all supplements in the 
prevention of malnutrition, rickets, paralysis, 
Cod-o-mineral contains no salts, drugs or fill- 
ers of any kind. Fed regularly. it makes 
healthy herds: builds heavier bones, more 
flesh and makes ton litters in six months an 
easy job. 


f 
Ask your veterinarian. Write today for proo 
and prices. 


VITAMINERAL PRODUCTS CO. 
1534 NO. ADAMS ST., _— PEORIA, ILL. 














When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





that it carries carbon or bone chant 


coal, approximately 20 to 25 per cent, 


We believe that it is a mighty goog 


plan to keep a mineral mixture before 
the pigs at all times, and in that mip. 
eral mixture we would strongly ep. 
phasize that the “backbone” ingreg}. 
ents be by all means included. These 
ingredients carry the elements sodium 
and chlorine as furnished by common 
salt, calcium as yielded by limestone 
and bone product, phosphorus as SUD 
plied by bone product and phosphatie¢ 
materials, and iodine as provided by 
potassium iodide. It must be remem. 
bered that a mineral mixture composed 
of the “backbone” ingredients, commog 
salt, native limestone, bone product 
and potassium iodide, carries many 
elements other than the five cardinal] 
ones, hence is in reality a complex one, 

Mineral mixture feeding is good in. 
surance in the hog lot. 





Why Do Co-operatives Die? 


The Department of Agriculture hag 
just collected records on a thousand 
farmers’ business organizations that 
have ceased to function. The report 
indicates that the fact that a company 
has already lived for twenty yearg 
doesn’t necessarily mean that it is go- 
ing on indefinitely. Nearly half of 
the companies that passed out were 
over five years old; six of them had 
been going for as long as forty years, 

The worst years for the co-opera 
tives were the five years 1920-1924. In 
this time 73 per cent of the associa 
tions covered in the report went out 
of business. Nineteen twenty-three 
was the worst year, with 194 dying; 
182 went out of business in 1922, 162 
in 1921, 101 in 1920 and 99 in 1924, 

The associations give a rather in 
complete statement as to the causes 
for failure. Inefficient management igs 
given as the reason by 72 per cent. 
The emphasis here is probably heavier 
than it should be. There is no reason 
to think that managers suddenly 
turned inefficient in the year 1923, or 
that the other factors listed started to 
work in 1920 and were not operative 
before. 

The main cause of the failures, of 
course, was the hard times that hit the 
farmers during the years following the 
deflation. Relatively inefficient mana- 
gers were able to get by in moderately 
prosperous years, but were not able 
to survive during bad years. Twenty- 
three per cent of the companies listed 
inefficient working capital as the 
cause of failure. Twenty-three per 
cent gave insufficient volume of busi 
ness as one of the causes, 17 per cent 
too liberal credit, 17 per cent dishon 
est management, 6 per cent acts of 
Providence, and 2 per cent unfair com 
petition. Some of the companies, of 
course, listed more than one cause. 





A Slogan for Shipping 
Associations 
Wallaces’ Farmer will give a $10 
prize to the person submitting the 
best slogan for shipping associa- 
tions. Contest closes May 10. 
The farmers’ elevator slogan by 
this time is well known. It is: 
“There is no substitute for the farm 
ers’ elevator.” Shipping associa- 
tions need a slogan with as much 
or more pith and vigor. Can read- 
ers of Wallaces’ Farmer supply it? 
This contest is being held at the 
request of the shipping association 
folks. The judges will be R. A. 
Holman, of Rockwell, Iowa; Knute 
Espe, of Des Moines, and A. E. Cot 
terill, of Leon, Iowa. Mr. Holman 
has for years been a leader in the 
Farmer Grain Dealers and is also 
prominent in shipping association 
work. Mr. Espe is the secretary of 
the Iowa Federation of Co-operative 
Shippers. Mr. Cotterill is secretary 
of the Iowa Farmers’ Union, and 
has been connected with shipping 
association work for some years. 
Send your slogan, preferably 
written on a postal card, to the 





Slogan Editor, Wallaces’ Farmet, 











Des Moines, by May 10. ee 
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USES OF THE SPRAYER 


Places Where It Will Save Time, Labor and Material 


By P. A. 


SPRAYER has many uses on the 

farm aside from fruit tree and 
garden spraying. It is a very handy 
piece of equipment to have on any 
farm. A barrel type sprayer or a 
wheelbarrow sprayer are perhaps the 
pest sizes for the average farm. A 
small compressed air sprayer or @ 
pucket pump will do very well. 

One important use of a sprayer out- 
side of fruit spraying which will be 
discussed last, is that of disinfecting 
livestock quarters. This is especially 
important after cases of glanders, dis- 
temper, tuberculosis, cholera, etc. In 
order to keep stalls and pens in good 
sanitary condition, make an applica- 
tion about four times each year of 
formalin used at the rate of one pound 
to twenty gallons of water. This 
should be made to such places as feed 
troughs, mangers, etc. 

A more thoro disinfection of the 
buildings may be accomplished by first 
cleaning up and burning all rubbish, 
then spraying thoroly so as to drench 
and wet all floors, fences, partitions, 
etc. A solution of four parts liquid 
eresol to ninety-six parts of water is 
best for this purpose. 

Spraying is also a good cure for 
poultry lice and mites. The poultry 
house should be cleaned thoroly of all 
manure, straw and litter. A good so- 
lition to spray with may be made as 
follows: One and one-half pecks of 
hydrated lime, two pounds of common | 
salt and five gallons of lime sulphur | 
or one gallon of stock dip to forty gal- 
lons of water. The spray should be 
forced into all cracks and crevices. 
There are also many brands of com- 
mercial louse killer that may be used 
for this purpose. 





Spray Used for Stock 


Stock may also be sprayed for ticks, 
flies, ete., instead of dipping. This 
may be accomplished by placing the 
animals in a small pen or chute. 

Any commercial brand of fly solu- 
tion will do for flies. The following 
spray solution is recommended by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture for 
ticks: 

Sal soda, six pounds. 

White arsenic, two pounds. 

Pine tar, one quart. 

Sufficient water to make twelve and 
one-half gallons. 

This solution is made by mixing the 
arsenic and sal soda in kettle contain- 
ing six gallons of water. This is 
boiled for thirty minutes and then al 
lowed to cool to about 140 degrees. 


The pine tar is now added and stirred 
in vigorously. Sufficient water is now 
added to bring the volume up _ to 
twelve and one-half gallons. When 


used for spraying or dipping this so- 
lution should be diluted at the rate of 
one gallon to nine gallons of water. 


Use with care as this solution is poi- 
s0n0us. Apply this solution every two 
weeks until the ticks are controlled. 


The sprayer is also excellent white- 
Washing. Common whitewash is made 
by slaking about twelve pounds of 
quick lime with two gallons of water. 
Place the lime in a bucket and pour 
the water over it. Cover the bucket 
up with a sack and add a little more 
water if necessary to completely slake 
the lime. After slaking add enough 
Water to make a suitable solution for 
the sprayer and strain. 

The sprayer has an important use 
in the garden. For potato bugs a so- 
lution of one and one-half pounds of 
dty lead arsenate to fifty gallons of 
water may be applied when the plants 
are four to six inches high. Repeat as 
often as needed. Bordeaux solution 
55-50 is recommended for potato 
blight. 

The small striped squash bug may 

Controlled by spraying or dusting 
with lead arsenate. Where aphis are 
Present on cucumbers or melons add 





NILES 


one-half pint of nicotine sulphate to 
fifty gallons of the lead arsenate 
spray. 


Apple Spray Recommended 


The following is the spray schedule 
for apples recommended by the lowa 
Fruit Growers’ Association: 

1. Cluster bud spray. Time—After 
blossom buds separate and before they 
break into bloom. Solution—5-6 quarts 
liquid lime sulphur, 14% pounds lead 
arsenate, 50 gallons water. If aphis 
are present, %4 pint nicotine sulphate 
is added. 

2. Calyx spray. Time—As soon as 
95 per cent of the petals have dropped. 
Solution—5 quarts liquid lime sulphur, 





1% pounds lead arsenate, 50 gallons 
water. 

3. First cover spray. Time—10-14 
days after calynx spray. Solution— 
4Y%5 quarts liquid Hme sulphur, 1 
pound lead arsenate, 50 gallons water. 

4. Fourth spray. Time—Last week 
in July or first week in August. Solu- 
tion—4 quarts liquid lime sulphur, 1 
pound lead arsenate, 50 gallons water. 

Cherries and plums are usually 


sprayed along with the apple and are | 


given the first three sprays of the reg- 
ular schedule. They bloom earlier 
than the apple and should receive the 
first spray earlier. Bordeaux mixture 
is a little safer to use on plums and 
cherries than is lime sulphur. 

For leaf spot on cherries an extra 
spray should be applied right after the 
fruit is picked if the spot is bad. 

Raspberries, currants, gooseberries, 


strawberries, roses and many other | 


plants are benefited by the presence 
of a sprayer on the farm. They will 





not be gone into detail about now. 

Last but not least, of the uses of a 
sprayer is its use to fight fire. On 
farms where good water pressure is 
not to be had it makes an excellent 
fire fighting tool. 





Location of Consolidated Schools 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Is it best to have a consolidated 
school in the open country or in the 
small towns? What percentage of the 
Iowa consolidated schools are in the 
open country and what percentage in 
the small towns?” 

Of the 388 consolidated schools in 
Iowa, 48 are located in the open coun- 
try and 340 in the small towns. This 
would seem to indicate that there 
may be some advantages in having 
consolidated schools in the small 
towns. What do our readers say who 
have had experience with the two 
types of consolidated schools? 
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Write at once for facts about threshing economy. Re- 
member power, labor and time influence the cost of 
threshing just as much as the cost of plowing. 


The way to make your threshing more profitable is to 
have a separator that is big enough for your job—and a 


tractor that is big enough. 


A three-plow OilPull tractor, for example, will operate 
@ 24x38 Advance-Rumely Thresher, fully equipped, with 
utmost ease and economy. The combination on any farm 
means more work done in less time—with less labor— 
with less cost for fuel — upkeep, etc. It’s the most profit- 
able threshing team any farmer can have. Professional 
threshermen find larger Advance-Rumely teams just as 
profitable. Here are some of the reasons: 


Take Power. An OilPull is a super-powered tractor. 
Delivers unusual power to both 
drawbar and belt pulley—for its 
size and weight. Also operates the 


new OilPull Power Take-off. 
Take Steadiness. 
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Lowest Cost Threshing! 


Take Reliability. Due to Oil Cooling the OilPull never 
overheats. Saves time—labor—delay. 


Take Upkeep. The OilPull averages only $20 per year 


for upkeep. 
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Take Labor. Orte man operates a powerful OilPull just 


as easily as a small outfit. Reduces labor cost 50 per cent. 


Light-Weight 


line governing the OilPull is ‘‘steady 


as a steamer.”’ This means more effi- 
ciency and low fuel consumption. 


Take Fuel Economy. The Oil- 
Pull has won all principal fuel econ- 


omy tests for 14 years. 


OILPULL 


RUMELY IDEAL 
SEPARATORS 


Take Separating. The Rumely Ideal Separator—built 
on principles that have led the world over 75 years—is 
without an equal in results. Has amazing capacity. Easy 
handling. Easy adjustment—everything in easy 
Long life. Few repairs. 

The Rumely Continuous Flow Principle of Grain Separa- 
tion secures maximum capacity and thorough separation. 

It is the combination of such outstanding economies 
as these that saves time—labor—and expense for OilPull 


owners — and increases profits by 
a large percentage. 


Write at Once for Details 


Thresh your own this year, Have 
all the advantage on your side. 
Find out about the OilPull and the 
Rumely Ideal, NOW! See the 
Rumely dealer. Or send the coupon 
at once for catalogs, economy facts; 
testimonials which prove the econ- 
omy of this high powered team. 


Advance-Rumely Thresher Company, Inc., La Porte, Ind. 


(Lncorpor ated) 
Peoria, Ill, John M. Brant Co. Kansas City, Mo. 
Des Moines, Ia. Bushnell, lil. Omaha, Neb. 


The Advance-Rumely line includes kerosene tractors, steam engines, grain and rice threshers, husker- 
shredders, alfalfa and clover hullers, bean hullers, silo fillers, corn shellers, motor trucks and tractor winches 













33 Branches 
and I 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO., Inc. 
Dept. BB (lncarporated) 


La Porte, Indiana 


Please send me cooopent other errey | facts about your Advance- 
Rumely Separators, also Light-Weight OILPULL Tractor. 
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Kudzu—A Failure 


The Iowa experiment station tested 
kudzu two different years and at the 
end of that time decided that the plant 
has no agricultural value under the 
conditions as we have them in this 
state. 

In both years the roots were planted 
according to the specific instructions 
of the firm from whom they were ob- 


tained. The first year a poor stand 
and growth were secured, perhaps 
partly owing to the fact that the roots 
became somewhat dry before they 
were planted. This could easily hap- 
pen to anyone purchasing roots since 
the plant thrives best under sub-trop- 
ical conditions and therefore should 
not be planted in this country until 
rather late in the spring. Some of the 
plants survived the growing season 
but died the following winter. 

The second year the plants made a 
satisfactory growth but failed to send 
out roots from the nodes. Under con- 
ditions similar to its native climate in 
Japan the plant sends out roots from 
the stems and hence other plants are 
formed. The plant propagates itself 
largely in that manner. Since kudzu 
fails to do this under our conditions 
this in itself outlaws it as an agri- 
cultural plant. The plants lived over 
winter in the second test but did not 
start to grow until very late in the 
spring. They again failed to send out 
roots from the stems during the sum- 
mer and died the next winter. 

The Ohio experiment station con- 
ducted similar tests in 1920 and 1922 
and report in Bulletin No. 382 that the 
plantings failed in both tests. In their 
tests mulching did not prevent winter 
killing. 

The horticultural department of 
Iowa State College planted a couple 
of the roots in the flower garden one 
year and the plants made a nice 
growth up over a trellis. The plant is 
naturally attractive when grown in 
that manner. It would appear that if 
new roots are obtained annually, or 
perhaps if the roots are dug up in the 
fall and cold stored for planting the 
following year, that the plant might be 
made to serve in this small field in 
this state. 

Certain seed companies are now ad- 
vertising this plant in rather glowing 
terms and offering both seed and 
roots. The seed ig scarce and ex- 
pensive. 
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(Continued from page 6) 
such as Lavender Sultan, Village Su- 
preme and Sultan Supreme, may be ex- 
pected to rank prominently for some 
time. It is not impossible that a mem- 
ber of this group might win back the 
leadership a year or two hence. Such 
a development is not probable, how- 
ever, since observation of a large num- 
ber of these studies has shown that 
once a sire or family of sires gains the 
lead, it is difficult to dislodge him 
or them for a number of years. 

Other bloodlines are represented 
among the twenty-one sires listed in 
the table. One group is made up of 
Master Ruby, his son, Master Bapton, 
and Master Bapton’s son, Bapton 
Prince. Master Ruby, a bull of Cana- 
dian origin, has now been a member of 
the high twenty sires for several 
years. The prominence in the table of 
his two descendants indicates that the 
blood of Master Ruby, while not so 
widely distributed as some _ other 
Strains, has the ability to produce win- 
ners consistently. 

Villager now stands in eleventh po- 
sition in the table. Not many years 
since he was outranked only by White- 
hall Sultan and Avondale. Within the 
past three or four years, however, the 
Villager colors have not been so con- 
spicuous in the showring and this 
noted sire now occupies a much less 
prominent position, while he counts 














but one-descendant, his grandson, Vil- 
lage Supreme, among the other leading 
sires. 

Cumberland Matadore, fifteenth 
ranking sire, represents the blood, of 
Cumberland’s Last, once a prominent 
figure in these studies. As in the case 
of the Villager blood, this line now has 
fewer representatives in the list of 
leading sires than was the case four 
or five years ago. 

Of the twenty-one bulls which now 
compose the table, ten were bred in 
Great Britain, ten in the United States 
and one in Canada. Honors thus ap- 
pear about even between the breeders 
in the old and the new _ Shorthorn 
countries. Three of the British-bred 
bulls, Sanquahar Dreadnaught, Haw- 
thorn Champion and Prince of the 
Blood, were not imported to this coun- 
try. The extensive winnings of their 
descendants thru Cudham Dread- 
naught and Rodney enable them to be 
numbered among the principal sires of 
winners. 

Three changes have occured in the 
membership of the table since it was 
published a year ago. At that time it 
included the names of Choice Cumber- 
land, Double Dale and Village Knight. 
Bringing the table up to date has re- 
sulted in replacing these sires with 
Lavender Sultan, Village Supreme and 
Bapton Prince. 

This study of winning Shorthorn 
bloodlines has now reached a most in- 
teresting phase, in that it marks the 
point of eclipse of the Whitehall Sul- 
tan line by that of Sanquhar Dread- 
naught. A few years ago most breed- 
ers would not have believed that by 
1925 the foreign invasion would be- 
come sufficiently strong to outrank 
this splendid American strain. The 
present aspect of the table suggests 
that in a few years more the bulk of 
American Shorthorn herds may be 
made up of animals carrying the blood 
of Cudham Dreadnaught, Rodney, Har- 
viestoun Grandee and other such Brit- 
ish-bred bulls, instead of the Whitehall 
Sultan-Avondale blood which has been 
its dominant element for nearly twen- 
ty years. The transition in Shorthorn 
bloodlines forecasted by events of the 
past five years now seems definitely to 
be taking place. 





OVERSIZE 
CORDS 


25 
30x 3% 
OVERSIZE 

CORDS 

FOR PORDS 


All sizes at equally low prices 
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CWhen You Are Ready 


Why not banish forever the long costly wait to get 
your threshing done this year. 

Let. your Ford dealer show you how easy it is to 
own a Belle City New Racine Thresher and how it 
may be paid for out of the savings on your crop. 
There is no better grain separator made than the 
Belle City New Racine. It is built especially to oper- 
ate best with your Fordson. 


Rice, beans, peanuts and every kind of small grain 
and seeds can be separated perfectly with this outfit. 


Sold only through Fordson dealers, Write for illustrated 
catalog and information on our deferred purchase plan. 


Belle City Manufacturing Company 


Racine Write Dept. DT-4 Wisconsin 


BELLE CITy 
NEW RACINE 


The Thresher For Your Fordson 








.A definite mileage Guarantee 
Backed by a 54 year old Company 


what better tire value can you 
get at a higher price? 

If you pay one-third more, what 
do you get for the extra money? 
You get no longer mileage, no bet- 
ter service, no better guarantee of 
satisfaction. So why pay more? 


Why Ward’s Prices are Low 


We are the largest retailers of tires 
in the world. We buy our own live 
tubber, millions of dollars’ worth, 
and pay cash—when rubber is low 
in price. 

Riversides are made in our own 
molds, under our own supervision. 
We see that super-quality is built 
into the tire. And yet our one-profit 
method of selling by mail saves you 


If you could buy a better tire 
value, if you could get extra 
quality for an extra price— 
that would be a different thing. 


But when we put a 54 year 
old guarantee back of River- 
side tires, when we guarantee 
them to give you the last pos- 
sible yard of mileage, paying 
@m extra price is only extrava- 
gance. 

When we guarantee our over- 
size cords for 12,000 miles— 
our balloons for 10,000 miles— 
made with new live rubber, de- ; : 

. Per ° a full -third, that otherwise 
signed to prevent skidding— would goes: profit and costof i 
Our Auto Supply book is free—Write for it. 


Ward &Co. 





ESTABLISHED 1872 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Chicago 


Kansas City 


St. Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. 
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Hog Raising Equipment 


(Continued from page 10) 

the following. All are useful and some 
are really essential for the man raising 
preeding stock. They are put down 
here because they are common on many 
farms and have an economic value in 
hog production. Some men will think 
some much more important than oth- 
ers. The order in which they are men- 
tioned has nothing to do with what I 
think of their importance. 

About 80 rods of 32-inch woven wire 
in 20-rod rolls is a very convenient 
part of equipment where the farm is 
following a rotation and it is desirable 
to make new pastures from season to 
seaspn in different places. There 
should be available to use with this 
fence about forty or more small, stout 
wooden posts. A wooden post will stand 
peing pulled with a team where an 
jron post will bend or break. Some 
men get full value eut of a hog wallow 
made of cement. The cement makers 
have good plans for these. I like to 
keep a supply of spent oil in an old 
oil drum for use on the hogs. 

Now comes the ear marking punch 
or cutting pliers that cut a notch in 
a pig’s ear shortly after he is farrowed, 
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A Handy Hog Crate 


and identifies him as to litter. Metal 
humbers are useful for the breeder 
when he wants to make sure that he 
has positive identification of his sows 
after they are bred. The best of these 
are bought with an attaching clamp to 
Match. The right kind are not diffi- 
cult to put in the ear nor are they hard 
to read. They “stay put” for several 
months, as do the “T. B.” tags in cows’ 
ears. 

A castrating knife is called an essen- 
tial by many men. Most any knife will 
do, Provided it has a blade that is of 
suitable size and an edge that is per- 
feetly smooth. I have a metal syringe 
that is used in making injections in 
ase of severe constipation. Warm 
Soapsuds or raw oil are easily and ef- 
fectively used with it. Such a syringe 
heed not cost as much as $1. A nozzle 
about four or five inches long seems 
the most desirable length. 

Some hog breeders use a breeding 
Crate. This is useful in mating an old 
T to young gilts, or the reverse. 

ike a pair of small side cutting 


" Dliers for the removal of the so-called 
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Once again...the same job... 
the same long-wearing rope 


Once you have found depend- 
able, long-wearing rope, you 
will insist on having it always. 
And what a real saving it isin 
both time and money, if you 
can know such a rope before 


you buy it! 


You can’t tell good rope by 
outward appearance, for ordi- 
nary rope may look better than 
it is. But there is a way to 
tell rope value in advance—a 


sure way. 


Untwist the strands of the 
rope you plan to buy. If you 
see a thin, blue thread marker 
—the “Blue Heart”—running 
in the center between the 
strands, then you may be sure 
of these facts about the rope: 












What the “Blue Heart”’ 
signifies 
The “Blue Heart” marker 
means that the rope is genuine 
H.&A. “Blue Heart” Manila 


Rope, spun from high grade, 


ence, 


pure, selected manila fibre by 
rope makers with over half a 
century’s accumulated experi- 


It means also that in any 
size, on any job, the rope will 
wear longer and deliver with- 


out fail the strength you have 





Twine 


ing purposes, 





H.@A.“Star Brand” Binder 


evenly spun from the best 
fibres, is of full yardage and 
has ample strength for bind- 











a right to expect. For the se- 
lected fibres of H.& A. “Blue 


Heart”Manila Rope are jrawn 
spun, laid, and properly lubri- 
cated so as toinsurethesmooth 
working of every fibre, yarn, 


a and strand. 


Before you buy rope, un- 
twist the strands and look for 
the “Blue Heart”—our regis- 
tered trade mark. It assures 
you of dependable-rope value 
not only on the first purchase, 
but whenever you need more 
of the same kind. 


Guarantee 
H.&A. “Blue Heart” Manila Ropeis 
guaranteed to equal in yardage and 
tensile strength the specifications of 
the U. S. Government Bureau of 
Standards. 


The Hooven & Allison Company 


“Spinners of fine cordage since 1869” 
Xenia, Ohio 








For sisal rope 
For other jobs where high- 
grade sisal rope is wanted, 
use the best—H. & A. “Red 
Heart” Sisal Rope—spunfrom 
selected sisal fibre by the same 
skilled rope makers. 








Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 





Special Offer! 


This coupon with 25c will en- 
title you to our special Halter 
Lead made from H. & A. 
“Blue Heart” Manila Rope 
It is 14 inch in diameter, 7 
feet long, and is fitted with a 
snap at one end. It is offered 
to introduce to you the great 
strength and wonderful wear- 


r 


ing qualities of H. & A. “‘Blue 
Heart” Manila Rope, 


If your dealer does not carry 
H. & A. “Blue Heart” and 
cannot supply you with this 
special Halter Lead, fill out 
the coupon and mail it to us 
with 25c, coin or stamps, and 
your dealer’s name. A Halter 
Lead will be sent you prepaid 
at once, 


P. 


. -— ee W. F. 4-9-6 
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The Hoover: & Allison Company, Xenia, Ohlo 


Enclosed is 25c for which please send me one H. & A. 
Blue Heart” Manila Halter Lead. 


My Name 





Address 





My Dealer's Name 
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“wolf teeth” in little pigs, to prevent 
them from biting each other and to 
protect the sow. I never use them ex- 
cept when the pigs begin to fight over 
the teats. 

Perhaps the most common piece of 
equipment in this class is a cement 
feeding floor. This floor needs to be 
big enough to accommodate all the 
feeding hogs at one time, and is most 
convenient when not far from the corn 
crib nor far from the sleeping quar- 
ters. It certainly should be close to 
the water supply. The essential in 





construction is to get the floor thick 
enough to stand the wear and to carry 


the manure spreader. 


It must also be 


deep enough on the sides to prevent the 


hogs undermining it. 





Hulless Oats 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 
“I would like to have definite fig- 
ures comparing the yield of hulless 


oats with Iowar.” 


The Iowa station conducted a test 
with Liberty hulless oats over the 





three-year period 1923 to 1925, inclu- 


sive, and got an average yield of ap- 
proximately 1,350 pounds per acre. In 
the same test Iowar yielded approxi- 
mately 2,357 pounds, or 1,650 pounds 
after deducting 30 per cent for hull. 

As a staple Iowa crop hulless oats 
can not compete with the common va- 
rieties. Many farmers are now grow- 
ing a small acreage of one of the hul- 
less varieties for chicken feed. 

In sections more favorable to oat 
production hulless oats yield more in 
proportion to the common varieties 





than they do in the corn belt. 




















Dressing Up Our Windows 


LIKE to think of my windows as 

picture frames, framing lovely, well 
appointed pictures that are a joy to 
gaze upon; restful yet interesting 
with sometimes a bit of color but 
never too decorative. 

As I pass by houses, no matter how 
beautifully well built they may be, 
and I see curtains that are dirty, 
poorly hung with seemingly no sense 
of proportion, I have the feeling that 
the inside, folks and all, must be 
something like this, confused and dis- 
arranged; for no matter if our homes 
are humble and our windows out of 
date, they may be curtained taste- 
fully with consideration of expense, 
comfort and beauty. They are dis- 
pensers of light and air and these 
functions should be interfered with no 
more than is necessary. 

The plainer curtains are more ap- 
propriate for our country home, more 
practical to care for, and, by the way, 
more easily made by the housewife, if 
she chooses to do so. Just what our 
curtains shall be depends much on 
what we have in our homes, our pref- 
erences, and what we can afford. 

Usually we think of a window as 
having a glass curtain; this is a sheer, 
full curtain hung next to the window 
panes, and sometimes is a sufficient 
covering for windows. This curtain 
may be had in many variations as to 
colors and materials. Voile, scrim or 
pongee in shades of cream, tan and 
ecru are excellent for the average liv- 
ing-room and dining-room, and the ef- 
fect is better than using white. I like 
the curtains made in two pieces so 
that they may be pushed apart for 
light or drawn together when dark- 
ness prevails. The inner edge is 
hemmed with an inch hem and the 
outside selvage left plain. The top 
is hemmed and small rings are at- 
tached to the edge or under side to 
slip over the pole, or the pole may 
be slid thru the hem, using a heading, 
which is none other than another row 
of stitching in the hem and the rod 
placed thru the lower one, leaving 
a pretty ruffle effect at the top. There 
are tasteful fringes and braids to fin- 
ish the bottom hem if so desired. They 
come with touches of color and should 
be sewed on with the same stitching 
as that which holds the hem, or that 
is, the fringe and curtain together al- 
most touch the window sill. 

Not long ago I was in a farm house 
where care and consideration had 
been given to curtain selections. The 
living-room and sun-porch had curtains 
of monk’s cloth. This is a loosely 
woven, coarse cloth resembling the 
material used in grain sacks, and 
much the same color, too, a putty tan. 
The width of cloth had been split 
thru the center and a strip of bright 
cretonne was set in. The colors were 
gay and blended beautifully with the 
room. They were made as the regular 
glass curtains, hemmed deep at th» 
bottom and rings attached on the un 
der side of the top, slipped over the 
poles and pushed back thruout the 
day. The rooms were charming, for 
the colored cretonne gave life to an 
otherwise dull room papered in the 
Same putty color. These curtains were 
Mot expensive, having been made at 
home. 

; Cretonnes, chintz or sun-fasts are 
' used alone as curtains, but watch the 
dyes in the cheaper cretonnes and 
ehintz. They are sometimes lined in 


> contrasting shade next to the glass 


to aid in keeping their vivid colors. 
-* For casement windows, the kind 

_ that swing in or out, and are most dif- 

' ficult to handle, I have used the sheer 


gauze or voile shirred onto a rod run 
thru the top and bottom with a head- 
ing at both ends. 

Some prefer a glass or sash curtain 
alone. It is all a matter of choice, 
but often a valance is used. This is 
a piece of material which hangs over 
the glass curtain, across the top, and 
is usually made of heavier contrasting 
material, suitable to the particular 
room. Valances may be inexpensive 
or elaborate, but cretonne lends itself 
for every need. When silks, damzsks 
or velvets are used, the room and fur- 
niture should correspond, otherwise it 
will seem shoddy. One housewife used 
an old tan sateen petticoat made when 
they wore them full. She cut val- 
ances from the flounce and appliqued 
on each one three bright colored par- 
rots taken from cretonne; then there 
was enough left to make a pillow 
trimmed likewise. The idea was a 
clever one and caused favorable com- 
ment. 

If you like side drapes with the val- 
ance and glass curtains, these are us- 
ually made of the same material as the 
valance. If they are figured, be sure 
that the designs come in the same 
place on each side piece. Drapes may 
nearly touch the floor if so desired. 
This gives tan effect of height and is 


used with low ceilings. One may use 
tie-backs of the same material to drape 
the curtains in place. I have seen 
homes of good taste and charm use 
the side drapes and valance without 
the glass curtain and their windows 
were becomingly dressed. Valances 
vary in depth according to the size of 
the window, and should cover the rods 
and window shade holders. Never use 
a heading on the glass curtains with a 
valance for it will invariably peep 
above and mar the beauty. 

The average bedroom is pretty with 
very simple curtains. Tissue ging- 
hams are cheery yet restful,-and ruf- 
fled curtains of sheer materials always 
find favor. Chintz comes in designs 
appropriate for the young girl’s room, 
baby’s play room, or for the grown- 
ups. Il like bedroom curtains that are 
practical and easily laundered. 

Kitchen curtains must be servicea- 
ble, hence the thin, white fabrics are 
popular; but here individuality may 
show itself freely. Try the ordinary 
dress ginghams, ruffled or banded 
with plain gingham. Even the per- 
cales are gay with flowery patterns 
and everyone likes to iron percale. 
Unbleached muslin, appliqued in col- 
ors, has been quite popular and its 
usefulness will stand the test. If pos- 
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sible, we want to carry out some color 
scheme in our kitchens by having the 
curtain blend with the paint, paper 
and lineoleum. It changes the atmos. 
phere of our workshop where we seem. 
ingly spend most of our time. 

Curtains for the bathroom are jn 
the same class with the kitchen and 
bedrooms. They should be washable, 
and here, too, we may follow out some 
color arrangement. 

The most attractive sleeping porch | 
have seen had Dutch curtains that are 
usable and in good taste. Two sets 
were made for each window, one for 
the upper half and one for the lower, 
each half in two pieces. This gave 
opportunity for air and light thru the 
upper window, and at the same time 
the lower curtains were closed for 
privacy. These were made in a plain 
gray linen finished cloth; that made 
a good background for the flowery 
chintz bedspreads and bright braided 
rugs. 

There is no fixed rule in telling peo- 
ple how to curtain their windows, for 
each one has her own problems. Iam 
not in favor of overloading a window 
with heavy drapes unless the windows 
and room are quite large. 

I know many farm homes that have 
the ruffled, colonial style curtains 
from cellar to garret, so to speak; 
these are held in place with tie-backs, 
and the effect is quaint and charming. 
Another country home uses curtains of 
vellow and white chicked gingham, 
ruffled and tied back, and this, too, is 
cheerful and original. 

Our individuality may be shown in 
the curtains that we select, since there 
is no end to variations we might use 
in combining colors, embroidering sim- 
ple designs, or appliqueing quaint pat- 
terns upon them; we may even use 
our old cast-off clothes to an artistic 
advantage. It is better to stick to the 
conservative unless the room has been 
studied with much care and attention, 
If the wall paper is flowered, keep the 
curtains and furnishings in plain cok 
ors. A small room may appear spa- 
cious if the curtains and walls har- 
monize in the selfsame color. On the 
other hand, if the walls are plain, @ 
figured pattern may be advisable. 

Study your rooms and paint a beau- 
tiful picture with your windows.— 
Ruth Jacobs. 


Dream-Garden 


I know a garden where the mignonetteé 
Weaves with her fragrant breath 4 
potent spell, 
And where at evening when the dew is 
wet 
The fairies come their happy tales 
to tell. 
And here when peeps the moon be 
neath the spray 
Whose falling petals silver all the 
grass, 
The tiny elves are busy with theif 
play, 
Altho there sounds no footfall when 
they pass. 


'Tis here that dreams are made of 
thistledown, | 
And carried far and wide on firefly 
ships, 
Till every sleepy head in Tumbledow2 
Is nodding with a smile upon his 
lips, 
And all the gates of fairyland ope wide 
To welcome every toddling tot im 
side. 


—R. R. Greenwood in American Cook 
ery. 
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BORDERED FLAT CREPE FOR SPORTS 
FEATURED IN LATEST PARIS 
OPENINGS 


A style you can not afford to be with- 
out—a style that adapts itself so beauti- 
fully to the new bordered 54-inch materi- 
als—is shown in this striking model for 
sports wear, in Design No, 2489. 


It's Indian in mspiration, fashioned of 
favy blue bordered flat crepe in cubist de- 
sign, printed in two tones of red. Novelty 
silk in hair-line stripes in shades of red 
and blue, is used for the collar, sleeve 
bands, pockets and welts, which are fast- 
ened with a red buckle. 


One and one-half yards of 54-inch ma- 
terial is sufficient to make this dress for 
the 36-inch bust measure, with % yard of 
4%-inch contrasting. 


The economical woman with good taste, 
Who wishes to be smartly dressed, will 
surely appreciate this style, and make 


Several dresses with this pattern, of dif- 
ferent snorts fabrics. - 


The small illustration shows how your 
material appears after it has been cut out. 
It hardly seems possible! Just side and 
shoulder seams to sew! The dress is 
slashed from neck at center front and 
trimming band applied, and the belt made, 
the frock is absolutely finished. If you 
have never sewed before, it will take you 
one hour to make it. 


_Bverything is explained in detail with 
art. Which may be obtained in sizes 
dig 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust mea- 


g There patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10c 
ach, prepaid. Order by number and give 


yide ae or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
in- fashi your name and address. A_ big 
ate On quarterly, containing all of the 
tent 800d styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
tn on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 

> Wor 9% 









ter stamns and send all orders to the 
term Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 





Iowa. Allow two weeks for 


Des Moines, 
of thé patterns or fashion 


the delivery 
quarterly. 





WHEN TO FEED THE BABY 

Miss Lillie Swanson, nutrition special- 
ist in the extension service, says: “A 
striking result demonstration in infant 
feeding is being carried on in Hamilton 
county. A baby was brought to our first 
meeting, a frail, fussy baby. The mother 
became interested in correct feeding and 


began giving cod liver oil, orange juice 
and cow’s milk, modified with vegetable 


believed so thoroly in regular 
feeding that when her husband insisted 
that she feed the baby because he was 
crying, she said: ‘Do you feed your pigs 
every time they squeal?’ The baby has 
grown normally and is a plump, rosy, 
happy boy.” 


soup. She 





STANDARD SONGS NOW AVAILABLE 

A mimeographed song sheet of seven 
pages, containing ten standard songs by 
well known writers, and adopted by the 
Farm Bureau women’s state executive 
committee, is now available, by writing 
to the extension service of Iowa State 
College. Songs are a most helpful aid in 
all Farm Bureau meetings and gatherings 
and these are especially worth while and 
adaptable to the work in Iowa. 





YELLOW CORN FOR LAYING HENS 

Yellow corn is proving superior to white 
corn in rations for egg production, accord- 
ing to experiments at the Missouri College 
of Agriculture. It is also much better for 
growing chicks. The beneficial effects of 
yellow corn are thought to be due to the 
fact that it is richer than white corn in 
Vitamin A. 


























































Barone your very 
eyes!—the most wonder- 
ful romances that ever 
happened! ... in the most 
wonderful places in the 
world! As History wrote 
them—as famous writers of 
fiction and drama dreamed 
them. 


To thrill and refresh you—to 

rovide you with the best of 

rama and Comedy, First National 
Pictures explore the whole world 
for the gold of ideas to mint 
into the finest screen enter- 
tainment for America. 


And First National Pic- 
tures are enacted by 
scores of the players you 
like best, including your 
favorite stars: — 


NORMA TALMADGE 
COLLEEN MOORE 
CONSTANCE TALMADGE 
CORINNE GRIFFITH 
MILTON SILLS 
RICHARD BARTHELMESS 
HARRY LANGDON 
JOHNNY HINES 
LEON ERROL 


“ 


<~ the wonders 
\\Cof the world 
\\ right up to 


\ \ 






National 
Pictures 


~ they draw 


you 








First National Pictures that You’ll Enjoy 


“The Live Wire”—Johnny Hines, the pepper- 
and-ginger comedian in a whirlwind of fun 
and adventure that will give you spasms of 
laughter and thrills galore. The lad who 
hurdled into a tough job as a newspaper re- 
porter and won love and victory. 


“The Far Cry’—with Blanche Sweet and 
Jack Mulhall. The American girl who gadded 
about Europe—a modern social nomad. She 
knew neither home nor father—she had a 
philandering matron for a makeshift mother. 
From Arthur Richman’s stage success. 


“The Dancer of Paris’’—Conway Tearle and 
Dorothy Mackaillin a brilliant screenversion 
of Michael Arlen’s great story. A beautiful 
girl betrothed—the crash of her dream—the 
penalty she exacted from the man and the 
great true love she found at last. 


“Irene’’—Colleen Moore,roguish captivating, 
in an adaptation from the musical comedy 
triumph that charmed Broadway for two 
years. Three great shows in one—marvelous 
fete of Fashion screened in colors, gripping 
Drama, sparkling Comedy. 


“Her Second Chance” —Anna Q. Nilsson, 
Huntley Gordon and Charles Murray. How 
a Kentucky mountain girl turned the tables 
on a handsome young judge who jailed her. 
She stole a horse—for a race with death—and 
she stole a stern man's heart. 


“High Steppers” —Mary Astor and Lloyd 
Hughes in an adaptation of Heirs 4 pparent,” 
by Sir Phillip Gibbs. Is the world going mad 
with jazz? Mothers too busy socially and 
fathers too busy making money to guide their 
children. Where does it lead? 


“Tramp, Tramp, Tramp”—Harry Langdon in this rich comedy will make 
you laugh till you cry—and touch the tender part of your heart. The fun 
is all the jollier for the exquisite mixture ofpathos. A droll walking race 
across the U. S. A.—a marathon of mirth. 
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Much depends 
_on the coffee 


r a Coffee seems to rit the faihion touch to a 
meal that makes it a big success. 
There’s richness and mellowness in its flavor 
that tones you up, starts folks smiling and talking 
and enjoying every minute. 


It’s the one thing no really good meal can be 


without. 


You'll never know how good coffee 


can be until you try Butter-Nut. 


10 1b. Size in 14 gt. 
Cream Can-$5.13 
3ib. Can ~ 9175 
Ilb. Can ~— 60% 


The Coffee Delicious 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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WASHING POWDER 





ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 


you any size New Butterfly ar 

peretor direct from factory Cream 
— own cost and more before you 
pay. Za, We quote Lowest Prices and pay- 

its as low 
ONLY $3.50 PER MONTH 
machine 
feti me ‘against ‘do! ects in mai rial 


hip 
EE Trial on a your term 4 
———- . 

Easiest to c! re and turn. 
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Ree erivvL Colliesiand Shepherd pups, 
Natural Heelers. Picture 10c 
KR. ELLIS, 











Beaver Crossing, Nebraska 








Slicker. 


is the wet weather : 
service uniform 
for the regular men 
who make every 
day count “= 


A.J.TOWER CO. BOSTON 











The wonderful skimming efficiency, 
of Viking bowl adds dollars to your 
dairy profits. Easy monthly pay- 
ments at prices within reach, 
Viking Discs—Easy to Clean—Handled 
like keysona ring—easy 
to wash—saves drudg- [> 
ery. Long disc surface 
getsmorecream. Sizes 100- 
1000 Ibs. Capaci Five 
Sizes. Hand, electric, power. Stur y frame. 
Best Swedish steel. Now--asks for “Help 
Your Cows Make Cash” and prices. Dept. 97 


UNITED ENGINE COMPANY, Lansing, Mich 











Our Sabbath 


School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 














Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these éxpositions of the Babbath Schoo} 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occg- 
sionally be made r y by 
the quarterly reviews. 

Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson muat not be repro- 
duced by any other paper until special written ; ermission has been obtained. 


the lesson text, This statement may not always apply to 
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The Beginning of Sin 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for April 18, 1926. Genesis, 3:1- 
24. Printed, Genesis, 3:1-12.) 

“Now the serpent was more subtle 
than any beast of the field which Jeho- 
vah God had made. And he said unto 
the woman, Yea, hath God said, Ye 
shall not eat of any tree of the garden? 
(2) And the woman said unto the ser- 
pent, Of the fruit of the trees of the 
garden we may eat: (3) but of the fruit 
of the tree which is in the midst of the 
garden, God hath said, Ye shall not 
eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, 
lest ye die. (4) And the serpent said 
unto the woman, Ye shall not surely 
die: (5) for God doth know that in 
the day ye eat thereof, then your eyes 
shall be opened, and ye shall be as 
God, knowing good and &vil. (6) And 
when the woman saw that the tree 
was good for food, and that it was a 
delight to the eyes, and that the tree 
was to be desired to make one wise, 
she took of the fruit thereof, and did 
eat; and she gave also to her husband 
with her, and he did eat. (7) And the 
eyes of them both were opened, and 
they knew that they were naked; and 
they sewed fig leaves together, and 
made themselves aprons. (8) And 
they heard the voice of Jehovah God 
walking in the garden in the cool of 
the day: and the man and his wife hid 
themselves from the presence of Jeho- 
vah God amongst the trees of the gar- 
den. (9) And Jehovah God called 
unto the man, and said unto him, 
Where art thou? (10) And he said, 
I heard thy voice in the garden, and I 
was afraid, because I was naked; and 
I hid myself. (11) And he said, Who 
told thee that thou wast naked? Hast 
thou eaten of the tree whereof I com- 
manded thee that thou shouldst not 
eat? (12) And the man said, The wo- 
man whom thou gavest to be with me, 
she gave me of the tree, and I did eat.” 

The third chapter of Genesis, from 
which our lesson is taken, takes up in 
detail the subject of the beginning of 
sin and the beginning of redemption. 
Whether the language here used is to 
be interpreted literally, that is, an ac- 
tual garden, an actual tree of life, and 
another of knowledge of good and evil, 
an actual serpent, degraded to eat 
dust ever after, or whether it is a leg- 
end or myth, are questions that have 
been discussed by Jew and Gentile, 
Christian and infidel, for nearly 3,000 
years. As the years go on, literature 
of ancient nations is being brought to 
light, giving ever-increasing evidence 
that at the very beginnirig of our race 
an event occurred similar to what 
Christians call the “fall of man.” 
There is scarcely a nation that does 
not, inits sacred records or traditions, 
have some account of a fall. Strangely 
enough, the serpent appears in nearly 
all of these traditions, and in some of 
them a tree and its fruit. Without en- 
tering into a discussion, which would 
be out of place here, let us, as in our 
last lesson, try to put ourselves in the 
place of Moses as a teacher, and see 
if this will. throw any light on the 
subject. 

He was writing for a semi-barbarous 
people just escaping from bondage, 
few of whom in all probability could 
either read or write. Their entire life 
had been spent in Egypt, and they 
would naturally know a vast deal more 
of the Egyptian religion than of their 
own. They were, therefore, familiar 
with the serpent as the symbol of the 
god Typhon, which the Egyptians re- 
garded as the author of all moral and 
physical evil, and with the fact that 








in the Egyptian symbolical language 
the serpent stands for subtlety, lust 
and sensual pleasure. By using this 
symbol or figure, Moses could more ef. 
fectively than in any other way teach 
the Israelites that the fall of map 
came thru the agency of what we call 
the devil or Satan. At a matter of 
fact, this is the interpretation that the 
gospels and the epistles put upon the 
serpent. The degradation of the ger 
pent is best explained by Jesus’ own 
interpretation: “I beheld Satan fallep 
as lightning from heaven.” Or, as the 
Apostle Paul states it: “The God of 


| peace shall bruise Satan under your 


feet shortly.” 

The tree of life is everywhere used 
as a symbol of immortality or eternal 
life. “To him that overcometh, to him 
will I give to eat of the tree of life” 
(Revelation, 2:7): “and the leaves of 
the tree (the tree of life) were for the 
healing of the nations” (Revelation, 
22:2). The tree of knowledge is used 
here only, but its meaning is obvious, 
the symbol of the experience of good 
and evil. 

Looking at it from this standpoint, 
what are the truths revealed in this 
exceedingly important passage? First, 
that man was created innocent, so to 
speak, in his childhood; he had no 
actual knowledge of evil; he was not 
confirmed in good. Second, that he 
was created a free agent, therefore 
responsible; that he was free to act or 
not to act, to obey or disobey; that 
he was capable of either good or evil. 
The Bible thruout supposes the free 
agency of man. If he is not free to 
choose either as he sees fit, then vir- 
tue or goodness is an impossibility, 
When man became “a living soul” he 
became a free, responsible agent, cap 
able of choice. Third, this passage 
teaches that to test his obedience he 
was forbidden to eat of the fruit of one 
tree, that of the knowledge of good 
and evil, and so named expressly to 
put him on his guard and to make 
obedience easy. He was to have the 
free use of all else. To strip this lan 
guage of its symbols and go back to 
the truth taught, there was but one 
limit placed on his conduct, one thing 
only which he was deprived of as 4 
test of his loyalty to his Creator, 
Fourth, that the temptation came to 
him thru his wife, hig, beloved, the 
weaker vessel; and to her thru a being 
possessed of a mind of acute reasoning 
power, of great cunning and subtlety, 
and which Moses has symbolized by @ 
creature which among all Oriental na 
tions has always been regarded as 4 
type of wisdom, whether used in sub 
tlety or sincerity. 

We get the most complete evidence 
of the absolute truth of what Moses 
taught these Israelites in symbolical 
language, which they cou'd more read: 
ily comprehend than any other, of the 
primeval innocence and fall of mat, 
from the methods used by this original 
enemy of the human race. Thesé 
methods have never been improved 
upon since, and the more literally bad 
men follow them even to this day, the 
greater their power for evil. The first 
step in destroying the confidence of 
man in his fellowmen or confidence 
in the Almighty is to raise a doubt. 
It is the method followed by all expe 
rienced tempters. 

Svidently there was some convers# 
tion or communication between the 
serpent and the woman not recorded. 
She had evidently been telling him o 
the general arrangements of the #4 
den of Eden, and the serpent at once 
proceeded to raise a doubt: “Yee 
hath God said, Ye shall not eat of aay 


tree of the garden?” That is, Are YOR 
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strange thing that any limit should be 


put upon you in the garden which you 
are instructed to keep and cultivate; 
ft seems to me very strange that you 
should not be allowed to eat of the 
fruit of your labor. And the woman 
“Of the 
fruit of the trees of the garden we 
may eat: but of the fruit of the tree 
which is in the midst of the garden, 
God hath said, Ye shall not eat of it, 
neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die.” 

Next the serpent then proceeds after 
the manner of all experienced liars, to 
tell a half-truth. “And the serpent 
said unto the woman, Ye shall not 
surely die.” This was true, using the 
word “die’ in the sense of physical 
death, As a matter of fact, they did 
not die on the day they ate of it, nor 
for several hundred years afterwards. 
Therefore the word “die’’ must have 
meant, as it does elsewhere, spiritual 
death, or the loss of innocence, or sin, 
which is the beginning of death, both 
spiritual and physical. The doubt then 
begins to take hold, and the serpent 
begins to insinuate that God was jeal- 
ous of them, and placed this prohibi- 
tion on them lest they know as much 
as He does, for the word used in the 
fifth verse is Elohim, God. 

The successful. apostle or teacher of 
unbelief even to the present day fol- 
lows this precise method. He first 
raises a doubt as to the being of God, 
and as to the fact of His ever having 
made a revelation of His will; second, 
assuming that there is a God, he pro- 
ceeds to say mean things about Him. 
When a bad man wishes to destroy 
the faith of one man in another he 
first raises a doubt, then insinuates 
that his friend is jealous or is actu- 
ated by some bad motive. The closer 
he follows the methods of the old 
serpent, the more successful his wick- 
edness becomes. It is only an inex- 
perienced liar or a very foolish one 
that tells a lie straight out. He finds 
it much more to the purpose to tell 
ahalf-truth, or raise a doubt, and then 
suggests an improper motive. 

The doubt once raised, a feeling of 
jealousy awakened, the woman begins 
to look at the matter in another light. 
The tree is good for food; why not 
taste it? It is a delight to the eyes, 
beautiful fruit; why deprive herself of 
it? Then, again, it is a tree desired 
to make one wise. If it would give wis- 
dom, if by cultivation they were en- 
titled to it anyhow, if it would make 
them equal to God, who not take it? 
Then, having taken the step herself, 
what more natural than that she 
should persuade her husband to do 
likewise? Here, again, the story is 
wonderfully true to human _ nature. 
The man or woman who does an evil 
thing is almost irresistibly impelled 
to persuade those nearest him to do 
likewise; in plain, homely language, 
“to tar him with the same stick.” 

Here, again, the serpent told the 
truth. It did give them the knowledge 
of the difference between good and 
evil. The conscience was at once awak- 
ened. They saw that they were naked. 
Perhaps, while not overlooking the or- 
dinary sense of the word “naked,” this 
word is best explained in the language 
of the apostle, “but all things are 
Naked and laid open before the eyes 
of him with whom we have to do.” 
There was a consciousness of guilt, 
and this consciousness became all the 
More distinct as night approached, 
When we all feel ourselves more de- 
fenseless than at any other time. 

How true this all is to human nature 
May be seen in what follows. God 
called upon the man, for Adam simply 
Means man, and is very often thus 
translated, and said, “Where art 
thou?” And Adam said, “I heard thy 
Voice in the garden, and I was afraid, 
because | was naked; and I hid my- 
self,” precisely in the same spirit that 
fvery child who has disobeyed its 
father hides itself and fears to see 
im; just as the man who has com- 
mitted a crime avoids the policeman, 
fr as the debtor avoids his creditor 
When he meets him on the street after 








he has allowed his note to become past 
due. And God said, “Who told thee 
that thou wast naked? Hast thou 
eaten of the tree, whereof I command- 
ed thee that thou shouldst not eat?” 
And the man, like all wrongdoers 
ever since, tries to put the blame on 
another, and says: “The woman 
whom thou gavest to be with me, she 
gave me of the tree, and I did eat.” 
First he blames the woman, and then 
he blames the Lord for giving her to 
him, “the woman whom thou gavest to 
be with me.” “And Jehovah God said 
unto the woman, What is this thou 
hast done?” And the woman, like the 
man, lays the blame on someone else. 
“The serpent beguiled me, and I did 
eat.” And ever since, wrongdoers have 
followed the example of our first par- 
ents, and tried to shift the blame of 
their own misdeeds on someone else. 


Then follows the retribution. There 
is no evidence whatever that the ser- 
pent’s form was changed to another at 
any period of the world’s history. Pre- 
Adamite serpents, according to the 
testimony of the rocks, had no differ- 
ent methods of locomotion, nor differ- 
ent food from those of today. It was 
the degradation of evil, as I take it, 
that is here taught, the disrepute into 
which evil and evil-doers are continu- 
ally brought, and the final conquest or 
subjection of evil by the power of 
good. This is brought out still more 
distinctly in the fifteenth verse, where 
we have the first promise of ultimate 
redemption: “I will put enmity be- 
tween thy seed and her seed: he shall 
bruise thy head and thou shalt bruise 
his heel.” In this verse is the begin- 
ning of redemption. The bruising of 
the heel, the comparatively small in- 
jury, finds its fulfillment in the cross 
of Calvary; and the bruising of the 
head will find its fulfillment in the 
final conquest of evil of which John 
tells us in the book of Revelation. 

A word or two as to the twenty-sec- 
ond, thirty-third and twenty-fourth 
verses, telling of the expulsion and ex- 
clusion of our first parents from the 
garden of Eden. If the garden is a 
symbol of immortality, as the verses 
seem to indicate, then this exclusion 
was not a curse, buta blessing; for the 
immortality of the evil man is the 
most dreadful thing of which the hu- 
man mind can conceive. These people 
were in rebellion against God, and as 
yet there is no evidence of repentance. 
Is it conceivable that a race of sinners 
like ourselves, at enmity with God, 
His law, His kingdom, His righteous- 
ness, loving what is evil, corrupt in 
mind and heart, hating one another, 
could exist in society under any other 
conditions than those God imposed on 
them in the day of sin? The law of 
enforced labor is the curse. Conceive 
that this law is revoked, that all sick- 
ness, all other physical infirmities are 
removed; that there be taken away 
from man the fear of death and the 
thought of death, without changing his 
depraved nature. The result would be 
hell. The exclusion from physical im- 
mortality and the penalty of enforced 
labor are the greatest blessings that 
could be imposed upon fallen human 
beings. 

However we may be disposed to in- 
terpret the words of this lesson, per- 
haps the most difficult of interpreta- 
tion in the whole range of the lessons, 
the truths taught, whether directly or 
in the language of symbols, are quite 
clear and distinct, and as important as 
they are distinct. These are, that man 
was created innocent, but inexperi- 
enced; that the temptation came from 
outside and thru a being of great 
intellect. and great subtlety; that the 
appeal was made both to the intellect 
and appetites of our first parents; that 
there was a promise of larger liberty, 
larger knowledge, wider experience, as 
well as the gratification of appetite; 
precisely, in fact, as temptations come 
to us now. 

Let us not blame our first parents 
unduly. Every one of us has yielded 
to the same temptation, and has been 
influenced by the same motive. There 
is too much sad truth in this story, too 
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much of the revelation of the nature 
of evil and of the peculiarities of hu- 
man nature to permit us to cast it 
aside as a myth. However we may in- 
terpret the outward language, of which 
interpretation every man must be his 
own judge, the story fits so closely to 
the human heart, that it must have 
been inspired by One who knew it as 
the maker does fhe product of his own 
hands. 





Renew Furniture 


LD, painted furniture may be refin- 
ished successfully at home. The 
only materials needed are prepared 
paint of the desired color, a good paint 
brush, sandpaper, and, if the old fin- 
ish has to be removed, some commer- 
cial varnish or paint remover. With 
these on hand the energetic home- 
maker may renew entire sets herself. 
If furniture is worth refinishing, it 
is worth doing well, says the college. 
Before beginning to paint, all neces- 
sary repairs should be made so that 
the finished piece will be strong as 
well as good _ looking. Getting a 
smooth surface to which the paint will 
cling is the next step. Chipped or 
cracked paint should be taken off com- 
pletely with paint remover, but if the 
finish is merely dingy and scratched, 
sandpapering may be sufficient. 
When the whole surface is evenly 
rubbed down, a coat of paint may be 
applied. This should not be too thick 
and should be carefully put on so that 
it will not run. When the paint is 
thoroly dry, it should be rubbed down 





| properly treated. 


with sandpaper to give a good surface 
for the next coat. The process is then 
repeated once or twice before the final 
coat is put on. The last coat is likely 
to be enamel paint, tho flat paint is 
used if a dull finish is preferred. 
Apparently useless pieces of furni- 
ture can be made attractive in appear- 
ance, and will give good service when 
The removal of the 
clumsy ornaments and filigree work, 
so popular on furniture some years 


| ago, often reveals a piece with good 





| structural lines; the right finish will 
| serve to keep it out of the junk pile. 





Silent Sports 


Different groups may be assigned 
certain sports. One group plays base- 
ball. The pitcher pretends to throw 
the ball, the batter pretends to bat it, 
the catcher to catch it and return it 
to the pitcher. The “ball” may be 
pitched again and the batter pretend 
to bat a fly which is caught by the 
pitcher or shortstop and thrown to 
first base, reaching there before the 
batter. This can be worked out to suit 
the desires of the performers. 

Another group may act out a part 
of a football game, others imitate bas- 
ketball, croquet, etc. 





A swat in time saves nine, perhaps 
nine thousand, when applied to the 
first few flies. 





Aunt Ada’s axioms: Spring may fill 
the air, but it fills our hearts only if 
we so wish. 





| 
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Avoiding Navel Infection 


The value of tincture of iodine at 
the time of birth of young stock is not 
half appreciated by farmers, I am in- 
clined to believe. There are other 
disinfectants equally valuable for na- 
vel disinfection, I hear, but iodine is 
commonly found in the family medi- 
cine cupboard and therefore generally 
always available when needed, even 
tho the bottle kept for barn use gets 
empty, broken or mislaid. 

Calves born in the pasture during 
the grazing season and never brought 
to the barn or yards when young, 
really do not urgently require disin- 
fection; but those born in the barns, 
sbeds or yards, or kept there the first 
week or two, certainly call for it. How 
often one has a runt calf, apparently 
nothing seriously wrong with it, but 
never growing like the rest of the 
bunch nor like its dam's previous 
calves. Perhaps when one to three 
weeks old it “runs at the nose” a bit 
or had scours without apparent cause. 

The story of navel infection is told 
thus very commonly. Sometiines it 
kills the calf when young. In many 
eases of milder infection, the calf's 
lack of thrift and growth leaves its 
owner poorer than if it had died. 

A wing or tail feather from one of 
the farm flock, a small bottle of iodine, 
and a couple of minutes spent swab- 
bing the navel of the new-born calf, is 
mighty good insurance against navel 
infection. The same for colts is even 
more essential, I think, as the dan- 
ger of infection is even greater than 
with calves. 

Some follow the same practice for 
pigs, tho personally [I have not done 
it regularly. If everything is clean 
and dry where they are farrowed, I 
doubt its urgent need. But its use is 
certainly needed when a sow farrows 
out in the feed lot or some other wet 
or filthy place, or when the pen is 
not clean and dry. And such will hap- 
pen with the best of hog raisers occa- 

, Sionally.—Jay Whitson. , 


SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


Frem the book ‘Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Listie, Brown & Go. 


Why Bobby Coon Washes His 
Food 




















Grandfather Frog is telling the Merry 
Little Breezes about how old Mr. Coon 
had been given charge of all the food 
brought to King Bear, and how he had 
begun to pick out the best things for him- 
self and hide them away, eating them at 
night so that no one could find it out. 


“Now old Mother Nature is, as you all 
know, very. very wise, oh, very wise, in- 
deed. One of the first laws she made 
when the world was young is that every 
living thing shall work for what it has, 
and the harder it works the stronger it 
shall grow. So when old Mother Nature 
saw how fat and lazy and selfish old King 
Bear was getting, and how fat and lazy 
and dishonest his cousin, Mr. Coon, was 
becoming, she determined that’ they 
should be taught a lesson they would re- 
member for ever and ever and ever. 

“First she proclaimed that old King 
Bear should be king no longer, and no 
more need the little folks of the Green 
‘Forest and the little people of the Green 
Meadows bring him tribute. 

“Now when old Mother Nature made 
this proclamation, old King Bear was fast 
asleep. It was just on the edge of winter 
and he had picked out a nice warm cave 
with a great pile of leaves for a bed. Old 
Mother Nature peeped in at him. He wags 
snoring and probably dreaming of more 
good things to eat. ‘If he is to be king 
no longer, there is no use in waking htm 
now,’ said old Mother Nature to herself, 
‘the is so fat and so stupid. He shall 
sleep until gentle Sister South Wind 
comes in the spring to kiss away the 
snow and ice. Then he shall waken with 
a lean stomach and a great appetite, and 
there shall be none to feed him.’ 

“Now old Mother Nature always has 
a warm heart and she was very fond of 
Bobby Coon'’s grandfather a thousand 
times removed. So when she saw what 
a selfish glutton and thief he had become 
she decided to put him to sleep just as 
she had oid King Bear. But first she 
would teach Mr. Coon that stolen food is 
not the sweetest. 

“So old Mother Nature 


found some 





The new low price of the Sedan 
is $895, f. 0. b. Detroit. The Spe- 
cial Sedan is $945, f. o. b. Detroit 


Dodge Brothers Motor Cars are 
built to protect passengers. 


That is why Dodge Brothers pio- 
neered in introducing the all steel 
body, and why they have con- 
tinued to pioneer by recently im- 
proving and perfecting it. 


Like the all steel sleeping. car— 
now insisted upon by public opin- 
ion — Dodge Brothers all steel 
bodies are fireproof and as near 
shock-proof as motor car bodies 
can be built—an armor of pro- 


tection in emergencies. 


Electrically welded and staunch- 
ly braced and reinforced at all 
points of strain, they are noiseless 
and built to endure permanently. 


They also provide unparalleled 
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vision. The menace of thick 
corner pillars—blocking the driv- 
er’s vision at street intersections 
—is eliminated. Slim, steel pil- 
lars take their place. 


One-piece windshields and excep- 
tional window areas further in- 
crease driving vision and safety. 


And while safety cannot be 
measured in dollars, it is gratify- 
ing to know that these improved 
steel bodies exact no penalty from 
the purchaser. 


With production vastly increas- 
ed, these and many other vital 
improvements were announced 
coincidently with the most at- 
tractive schedule of low prices 
in Dodge Brothers history. 
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tender, juicy corn just in the milk which 
Mr. Coon had stolen from old King Bear. 
Then she went down on the Green Mea- 
dows where the wild mustard grows, and 
gathering a lot of this she rubbed the 
juice into the corn and then put it back 
where Mr. Coon had left It. 

“Now I have told you that it was night 
when Mr. Coon had his stolen feasts, for 
he wanted no one to see him. So no one 
was there when he took a great bite of 
the tender, juicy corn old Mother Nature 
had put back for him. 3eing greedy and 
a glutton, he swallowed the first mouth- 
ful before he had fairly tasted it, and 
took a second, and then such a time as 
there was on the edge of the Green For- 
est! Mr. Coon rolled over and over with 
both of his forepaws clasped over his 
stomach and groaned and groaned and 
groaned. He had rubbed his eyes, and 
of course had got mustard into them and 
could not see. He waked up all the little 
Green Forest folks who sleep thru the 
night, as good people should, and tay all 
gathered around to see what was the 
matter with Mr. Coon. 

“Finally old Mother Nature came to his 
relief and brought him some water. Then 
she led him to his home in the great hol- 
low in the big chestnut tree, and when 
she had seen him curled up in a tight lit- 
tle ball among the dried leaves, she put 





him into, the as she had old 
King Bear. 

“In the spring, when gentle Sister South 
Wind away all the snow and ice, 
old King Bear, who was king no longer, 
and Mr. Coon awoke, and both were very 
thin, and both were very hungry, oh, very, 
very hungry indeed. Old King Bear, who 
was king no longer, wasn’t the least mite 
fussy about what he had to eat, but ate 
gladly any food he could find. 

“But Mr. Coon remembered the burn- 
ing of his stomach and mouth and could 
not forget it. So whenever he found any- 
thing to eat, he first took it to the 
Laughing Brook or the Smiling Pool and 
washed it very carefully, lest there be 
some mustard on it. 

“And ever since that 
when the world was 
family has remembered that experience 
of Mr. Coon, who was second cousin to 
old King Bear, and that is why Bobby 
Coon washes his food, travels about at 
night and sleeps all winter,” concluded 
Grandfather Frog, fixing his great, gog- 
gly eyes on a foolish green fly headed 
his way. 

“Oh, thank you, thank you, Grand- 
father Frog,"’ cried the Merry Little 
Breezes as they danced away over the 
Green Meadows. But one of them slipped 
back long enough to get behind the fool- 


long sleep 


kissed 


long-ago time, 
young, the Coon 





ish green fl and him right up t 
Grandfather Frog’s big lily-pad. 
“Chug-a-rum said Grandfather Frog, 
smacking his lips 
(The Merr 
day. which we will 
week.) 


OM 


» Breezes have a busy 
hear about next 
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1 RAISING BABY CHICKS 


Success Is Measured in Chicks Raised, Not Hatched 


the chicks are four weeks of age, 
then the mash can be kept before 
them continually, but if one wants to 
hasten the growth for market, keep 
the mash before them all the time, but 
watch them carefully as sometimes a 
gaseous substance forms in _ their 
crops, making them puff out like a 
puff ball. This is a form of indiges- 
tion and if one finds any drooping 
around, refusing to eat and with a 
crop like a puff ball, the mash should 
be taken away for a day or so and 
feed lightly of the chick food, grad- 
ually bringing them back on the mash 
ration. 

The dry mash should be made up 
of the following: 

54% pounds wheat bran; 

5% pounds corn meal; 

8 pounds white middlings; 

5% pounds Blackford’s calf meal; 
pounds of chick food, the same 


UR recent contest on “Raising 
3 Baby Chicks” brought forth such 
a group of splendid letters that we 
felt that more than those to whom 
prizes were awarded must be passed 
on to our readers. Letters from Mrs. 
w. F. Whittaker, Fairfield, lowa; Mrs. 
Y will Creswell, Hudson, Iowa; Mrs. M. 
M. C. Maryville, Mo., and L. N. Leist, 
Pella, Iowa, follow. 









Mrs. W. F. Whitaker, of Jefferson 
county, lowa, believes in the use of 
self-feeders from the time the chicks 
have thoroly learned to eat until they 
are grown: 

“We buy our chicks of an accredited 
hatchery, getting a thousand each 
spring. These chickens always arrive 
jn good condition, and at once are 
given a drink of buttermilk by dipping 
» Se ean. 3 lag 

their bills in a shallow pan and being 
sure each one gets a good drink. They 2 
are then returned to boxes to rest. We as used in the litter; 

keep them in boxes in a warm place 2 pounds of bone meal. 

the first night; then in the morning Or one can buy the dried buttermilk 
give them another drink of buttermilk mash all ready mixed, which is very 
and take them to the brooder house. | good. 

They are now ready for their first feed “When the chicks are one week of 
which we have ready for them. This | age start feeding sprouted oats. Oats 
jsa buttermilk mash (standard brand) should not be over two inches high. 
and rolled oats for the first week. We Cut them up fine, roots and all, with a 
feed our chicks on self-feeders from | Pair of old scissors. This should be 
the start till they are grown. At first fed about 1 or 2 o’clock in the after- 
we use the little feeders about two | noon. Then at 4 o'clock feed all the 
feet long and for waterers use those | Chick food they will clean up, but 
to put on fruit jars, but when about | always keep them hungry during the 
two weeks old we let them into the | day. 

second room for scratch shed and in “Place water before them from the 
here we have large self-feeder (home- | Start and keep the trough clean. Don’t 
made) and the gallon size galvanized | feed sour milk in galvanized vessels, 
waters. The chicks soon all eat out | 43 it will cause bowel trouble. Sweet 
here and just go back to the brooder milk is fine if fed in clean dishes. 
room for heat. When the chicks are three weeks of 








age change the chick food for a 
coarser mixed grain.” 





A Maryville, Mo., chicken raiser who 
uses hens in raising her flock, tells us 
of her methods: 


“It is not possible for me to raise 
a large number of chickens so I make 
but one hatch and that early. 


“Contrary to all advice, I take the 
chicks from incubator and hen as soon 
as they leave the shell, putting them 
in boxes lined with old woolens and 
set near a stove. If additional heat is 
needed, jugs of water are put in the 
boxes. The chicks are covered and 
left alone until they are ready for 
feed. I use hens for brooding. Each 
hen has a lath coop and twenty-five 
chickens in the brooder house. The 
chicks soon learn to know their two 
mothers and after that are allowed all 
the range weather conditions will per- 
mit, but the hens are kept in the 
coops. 

“For the first feed the chicks are 
given oat meal and hard boiled egg. 
Dried crushed egg shell furnished grit 
at first; sand and oyster shell later. 
After the chicks have been with the 
hens a few days they are picked up, 
put in a box and smoked with tobacco 
smoke to free them of lice. This may 
be repeated if necessary, but can not 
be used successfully after the wing 
feathers are any size. 

“Sweet milk is given the chickens 
to drink. If they do not drink enough 
the water is kept from them until 
noon. Last year an abundant supply 
of milk made it possible for me to 
feed cottage cheese instead of meat 
scraps. The mash hoppers were not 
used, but the following mixture fed 
five times daily: 

100 pounds corn meal; 

20 pounds oat meal; 

14 pounds bran mixed with the cot- 

tage cheese. 
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“At about one week or ten days old Nappies oe 
we gradually add scratch feed and de- 
= crease the oat meal till they are eating | 
scratch feed altogether. We still use 
buttermilk mash and do so till they 
are about eight weeks old; then we 
change to a mash we mix ourselves, 
composed of ground corn, oats, shorts, 
tankage and bone meal. We now feed 
skim-milk. At this time we slowly 
change from scratch to ground corn, 
keeping both in self-feeders, and use 
this till they are grown and the pullets 
then get the laying mash. We sell the 
cockerels at ten to twelve weeks and 
they pay for the chicks and help with 
the feed. We count on raising 75 per 
cent, and if more, it is our gain.” 





You will never have to sacrifice 
your original investment 
when you buy an 
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Read This Guarantee! 
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Mrs. Creswell, of Blackhawk county, 
lowa, suggests that variation in meth- 
ods of feeding chicks due to ultimate 
use, may be begun early in life. 

“Baby chicks should be kept warm 
and dry. About one inch of clean clo- 
ver chaff or alfalfa leaves should be | 
put on the floor of the coop they are to | 
be kept in, making sure the chaff is 
dry and free from mold. 









First: 


A New 


Guarantee 





Third: 


The purchaser of this separator, as shown on the reverse 
side of this certificate, is entitled to return the upper half of said 
separator at any time during the life of the purchaser, with the 
following understanding and agreement. 


Second: That the cost of said replacement will not exceed $25.00’ 
regardless of how old the separator is. 


We further agree that the cost will not exceed $15.00, if 
. the separator is less than eleven years old. 


The word ‘ 


ment’’ means that the 


separator will be just 
as efficient when re- 
placed as when it was 


new. 
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“Newly hatched chicks should not 
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White Diarrhea 


Splendid Suecess of Mrs. Ethel 
Rhoades in Preventing 
White Diarrhea 


Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt 
be of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses from 
White Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. 
Rhoades teli it in her own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White 
Diarrhea, so thought I would tell my 
experience. My first incubator chicks 
when but a few days old, began to die 
by the dozens with White Diarrhea. 
I tried different remedies and was 
about discouraged with the chicken 
business, Finally, I sent to the Walker 
Remedy Co., Dept. 28, Waterloo, Iowa, 
for a $1.00 box of their Walko White 
Diarrhea Remedy. It’s just the only 
thing for this terrible disease. 
raised 700 thrifty, healthy chicks and 
never lost.a single chick after the first 
dose.”—Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenan- 
doah, Iowa. 


Canse of White Diarrhea 

White Diarrhea (Coccidiosis) is 
caused by a protozoal organism of mi- 
croscopic size which multiplies with 
great rapidity in the intestines of 
diseased birds and enormous numbers 
are discharged with the droppings. 
Readers are warned to beware of 
White Diarrhea. 


in time that saves nine.”” Remember, 
there is scarcely a hatch without some 
infected chicks. Don’t let these few 
infect your entire flock. Prevent it. 
Give Walko in all drinking water for 
the first two weeks and you won't lose 
one chick where you lost hundreds be- 
fore. These letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 

Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, 
Ind., writes: “I have lost my share of 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally 
I sent for two packages of Walko. I 
raised over 500 chicks and I never lost 
a single chick from White Diarrhea. 
Walko not only prevents White Diar- 
rhea, but it gives the chicks strength 
and vigor; they develop quicker and 
feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw writes: “I used 
to lose a great many chicks from 
White Diarrhea, tried many remedies 
and was about discouraged. As a last 
resort I sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co., Dept. 28, Waterloo, Iowa, for their 
Walko White Diarrhea Remedy. I used 
two 50c packages, raised 300 White 
Wyandottes and never lost one or had 
one sick after giving the medicine and 
my chickens are larger and healthier 
than ever before. I have found this 
company thoroughly reliable and al- 
Ways get the remedy by return mail.” 
—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, 
Iowa. 


You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko White Diar- 
rhea Remedy entirely at our risk— 
postage prepaid—so you can see for 
yourself what a wonder-working rem- 
edy it is for White Diarrhea in baby 
chicks. So you can prove—as thou- 
sands have proved—that it will stop 
your losses and double, treble, even 
quadruple your profits. Send 50c for pack- 
age of Walko (or $1.00 for extra large box) 
—give it in all drinking water and watch 
results. You'll find you won't lose one 
chick where you lost dozens before. It’sa 
positive fact. You run no risk. We guar- 
antee to refund your money promptly if 


you don’t find it the greatest little chick | 
Leavitt & | 


gaver you ever used. The 

Johnson National Bank, the oldest and 

strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 

back of our guarantee. 

__— =e oe ca ee ee SS ee 

WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 28, 
Waterloo, lowa. 

Send me the [ ] 50c regular size (or [ ] 
$1 economical large size) package of 
Walko White Diarrhea Remedy to try at 
your risk. Send it on your positive guar- 
antee to promptly refund my money if not 
satisfied in every way. I am enclosing 50c 
(or $1.00). (P. O. money order, check or 
currency acceptable.) 


Mark (X) in square indicating size pack- 
age wanted. Large package contains about 
two and one-third times as much as small. 





we | losis. 





Don’t wait until it | 
kills half your chicks. Take the “stitch | 








“About one-fifth of the feed each 
day was cheese. 

“The first broilers were ready for 
market at ten weeks and weighed a 
little more than two and one-quarter 
pounds each. Of the 296 hatched I 
had at that time 267 alive. Eight of 
those lost had smothered. 

“This year I shall use my usual 
feed; the bran, meat scrap (or tank- 
age) and bone meal in.the hoppers; 
about ten pounds of meat scrap or 
tankage to 100 pounds bran and five 
of bone meal and in addition feed two 
parts of corn meal to one of oat meal 
five times daily the first few weeks; 
three times later, then still later two 
times each day.” 


L. N. -Leest, of Marion county, 


thinks highly of semi-solid buttermilk: 


“The main object is to have A-1 
chicks from good breeders that are 
tested for white diarrhea and tubercu- 
I give my chicks their first feed 
when they are seventy-two hours old, 
unless I buy chicks from some breeder 
or hatchery, then it is all right to feed 
them when you get them home. 

“The first feed for the chicks should 


be one of the very best brands of start- | 
It may | 


ing mash with cod liver oil. 
cost more, but is the cheapest in the 
long run. I feed them a small amount 
on papers on the floor around the 
brooder inside the circle and sprinkle 
some chick size charcoal on the 
starter. As they learn to eat, the 
starter can be put in something like 
trays, and as they get older in troughs 
or feeders. Always feed the starter 
dry, and have plenty of mash feeders 
so all can eat. Do not take the starter 
away from them after their first feed; 


they will not eat enough to hurt them if | 
They | 


the starter is the very best kind. 
can’t eat much until they hunt a drink 
to wash it down. Besides this, starter, 
I feed mine semi-solid buttermilk and 
have had splendid results with it, 
either diluted as a drink or as it comes 


from the barrel, on boards; stand them | 


‘Accredited Chicks 


on edge against the wall board. They 
soon learn to pick it off, and I think 
they weigh at least gne-quarter pound 
more at the age of six to seven weeks. 
Also give them best grit you can af- 
ford to buy, or clean sand with the 
charcoal on top of the starter. I have 


also fed hard boiled eggs, one egg to | 


| Winmore Hatchery, Dept. 1, Ottumwa, lowa 


each 100 chicks crushed for the first 
five days, with good results, and as a 
first feed it is unexcelled, I think. 


Feed them about five times a day the | 
what they'll clean up | 
After the | 


first five days 
in about twenty minutes. 
fifth day I commence to prepare them 
for the mash hoppers, and bv the 
time they are ten days old they can 
eat mash all day. I do not feed grain 
entil then and I give them a little 
rolled or steel cut oats in the litter 
mornings and nights. I[ keep grain 
away in the middle of the day, so 
they’ll eat lots of mash. Notice the 
ones that eat the most mash are larger 
than the ones that are stuffed with 
grain. 

“Something on the Wisconsin ra- 
tion: Last year I hatched forty-five 
chicks out of sixty eggs and raised 
forty-five with the Wisconsin ration. 
Of course, I think there was some luck 
connected with this, but they sure did 
grow.” 





Expensive Optimism 

An optimistic spirit is a fine attri- 
bute of character if it is accompanied 
by works as well as faith, but we felt 
that a farmer’s wife who wrote us re- 
garding her chickens was a trifle too 
optimistic of results that were left to 
chance: “I always make something 
from my chickens,” she said, “even if 
I do lose half or three-fourths of them. 
I’ve been losing chickens from one 
thing or another for six years. It de- 
pends on how the weather is. If it’s 
nice and warm more will pull thru. It 
looks as if it woula be warm this 
spring.” 


The natural breeding season for the , 


native hen is when the weather is 
warm. If we are going to be success- 
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BAMSEYER HATCHERIES, 


and Pulaski, lowa 
Box 23, 


J. H. Ramseyo 
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Rocks, Orpingtons perfected; also 8. C. 
cannot afford to buy ordinary chicks. 


hatchery and chicks, will be a revelation to you. 


PETERS POULTRY FARM, 





UNUSUAL CHICKS—Guaranteed to Live 


Peters-Certified Chicks are sent to you with a genuine guarantee to Itve, cov 
weeks; also guaranteed to be from pure-bred farm flocks certified by A. G Peters, Foals Spectalal 
health and high standards of tlock average egg production. All vartettes of L eghorns, Reds, Wyand dottes, 
Minorcas, Light Brahmas and S. ( 
10,000 satisfied customers—a!! making money. 
catalog with actual pictures and descriptions of our breeding docks, cu! ling equipment, poultry farm 
Write today, 


Anconas. Prices so low you 


Our big, {llustrated 
Wea wit 


Box 27, 


| reply promptly. 
Newton, lowa 











| gery KS and hatchery under supervision of gradu- 

ate Poultry and Incubator expert of over fifteen 
years experience. Ten thousand satisfied customers. 
Can furnish Chicks from stock bloed tested for 
White Diarrhea.—Certified for health and egg 
Production and standard qualifications. Your order 
will be filled promptly er money returned. Barred 
White Rocks, White Leghorns, Single Comb Reds, 
Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes. 





500,000 Super Chicks” 
for 1926, from 10,000 
Accredited Breed- 
ers. Most famous 
hatchery {n middle 
west for combined 
Production and ex- 
hibition qualities. 
30 breeds, Write for 
free catalog. 

Spencer Chick 

Matchery 
Spencer, Lowa 





“SUPER CHICKS” 
April and May delivery, $13 to 
$17 per 100, postpaid. 100% 


CHICKS, 9 arrival guaranteed. Catalog 


on request. Member Iowa and International Baby 

Chick Assoctation. Established 1912. 

O'CONNELL FARMS AND HATCHERY 
Lost Nation, iowa. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


For those who want to get astart with Pure.Bred 

poultry from Accredited Flocks to write for 

eur Meduced Prices on Ma and June 

—- Order now and be sure of delivery when 
anted. 


LaDoux’s Hatchery, Box KA, Spirit Lake, la. 





Cherokee 


We offer Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes 
Grpingtons and White Leghorns 


Oar quality chicks are from carefully selected 
production ‘locks. Send fer our tnstructve and te 
trated catalog. Your order will be filled promptly, 


MACY HATCHERIES 


R. E. MACY, Mgr. Box ¥, Lowa Fallsor 


"! Grundy Center, lows 


1926 — The Ames Catalog — 1926 
Send for it. 

All about the 

chicke that 





VRADE MaRnK 


AMES HATCHERY, 


R. L. Reds, Accredited 


Both combs. Bred exclusively sines 
1912 from healthy, tested « 
— be sid production bred ia 
them. Customers in 30 states. Pre 
patd live delivery. Catalog prices. free. 
RED BIRD HATCHERY 
Park Ave. Station Box 10, Des Moines, 


BERT L. FRANCE 


With limited hatchery capacity offers bigh qually 
and gives each order personal attention. 
Write for catalog and Money Saving bers on 
EMMETSBURG HATCHERY, Box D, 


Ames, dows 








Do You Know About WapsieV Valley y Chioks! 


If not, it will pay to write for our catalog Se 
ordering chicks. Five best varieties. H 
ducing, inspected and accredited breeding oe 
Unusually |ow prices. Exceptional values. 
Wapale Valley Hatchery, Box 15, Independence, Is 





ABY CHICKS THAT ARE PURE 
Bred. Get Spectal Offer and Free Booklet. 
Hatchery, Dept. 100, Cherokee, lows 
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Safety Firs 


Do your buying from 
firms advertising in 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 








you do not find in Wallaces’ 
you want to buy now, just let us know what you want 


and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 
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EN you buy Oyster Shell 

for your hens and chicke 
you want pure, clean oyster 
shell—free from waste and 
odor. Pilot Brand is crushed 
and thoroughly washed and 
then passed through intense 
heat where all impurities are 
absolutely destroyed. This is 
the reason Pilot Brand always 
tests 98% Pure Calcium Car- 
bonate. PILOT BRAND 
OYSTER SHELL FLAKE ie a 
food that makes egg-shell and 
bone. Keep Pilot Brand—in 


chick or hen sizes—where your 
hens and chicks can get it at all 
times. This means more profit 
for you. 





FOR POULTRY 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


Security Building ¢ St. Louis, Mo. 
TRENT eS 


ae eee 
BEAUTIFY IT WITH 


“DIAMOND DYES” 











—_—— 


Just Dip to Tint or Boil 
to Dye 








Each 15-cent pack- 
age contains direc- 
tions so simple any 
woman can tint soft, 


delicate shades or 
dye rich, permanent 
colors in lingerie, 


silks, ribbons, skirts, 
waists, dresses, 
coats, stockings, 
sweaters, draperies, 
coverings, hangings 
—everything! 





Buy Diamond Dyes—no other kind— 
and tell your druggist whether the ma- 
terial you wish to color is wool or silk, 
or whether it is linen, cotton or mixed 
£00ds, 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO. 
Burlington, Vee 





ee 


DWARF 


essex RAPE 


NOTHING better for hog 

pasture, Hoge fed on rape 
fain faster than on other pas- 
ture, lowa Shield Brand is gen- 
vine Dwarf Essex Veriety. 





Towa Shield Brand hat always 
stood for quality. You can de- 
pend on “Shield. Brarei”’ seeds. 
Not sold through cealers. Order 





Write for 
RED INK : 
PRICELIST “irect. 





THEIOW A SEEDco. 











East 4th and Locust, Des Moines, Ia. 





ful with chicks, we must give them as 
nearly as possible natural conditions. 
Don’t let the condition of “nice and 
warm” be dependent on the weather 
changes; faith in the coming of a 
warm temperature without working for 
it may cost too much. 


Hints From Incubator Exper 
ience Contest “ti a 


How large is a two-ounce egg? Au- 
thorities have told us that eggs weigh- 
ing less should not be set. Gladys 
Stone, of Muscatine county, Iowa, in 
an incubator experience letter, sug- 
gests that one weigh enough eggs at 
the beginning of each setting season 
to get the size of a two-ounce egg 
clearly in mind. 

To “bell” all eggs before setting 
either in an incubator or under hens is 
a desirable practice tho not practiced 
as widely as it should be. To “bell” 
eggs is to tap one egg gently with an- 
other to detect cracks not seen and 
also find eggs too thin of shell. This 
hollow or weak sound that comes with 
belling cracked or weak shelled eggs 
is easily detected. 

Farm folks operating incubators are 
often confronted with the problem of 
running an incubator in a room that 
varies widely in temperature. An old 
robe or blanket over the incubator 
aids in keeping the temperature with- 
in regular in spite of the variation 
without, according to Mrs. W. M. 
Barnes, of Mexico, Mo., in another in- 
cubator experience letter. 

Avoid placing incubator next to an 
outside wall or where the sunlight 
strikes. Mrs. Mary H. Dunn, who be- 
gan using incubators twenty-one years 
ago, calls this to our attention. 

Failure with incubators is sometimes 
due to lack of fresh air in the room 
where incubators are set. Mrs. Leigh 
Current, of Marathon, Iowa, relates 
how she set two incubators holding 
150 eggs each in a basement that was 
kept closed and got forty chicks. They 
were reset with a window left open all 





the time, and a door on warm days, 
with a hatch totaling 238 vigorous 
chicks. 

Early hatches require less atten- 


tion as to moisture than do the later 
ones, especially during April and May 
that were as dry as 1925, several] have 
told us. 

A good grade of kerosene may make 
the difference between a good hatch 
and a poor one, Anna L. Hoversten, of 


= 


Jewell, calls to attention. 








Learning From the Hen 


Man has his notions of how he 
would do things if he had his way, but 
the man who makes a success with 
chickens gets most of his best lessons 
from the hen. Her instinct leads her 
to the sunshine and to the clean range. 
When man builds a house too deep for 
the sun to reach every corner, he is 
fixing for trouble. He is making a 
mistake when he provides no place 
for the hen to scour herself as a pro- 
tection against lice unless he is pre- 
pared to kep her free from these 
pests himself. When it comes to rear- 
ing her voung, man can’t teach a good 
hen mother a thing. She is a good 
provider after the first two days, dur- 
ing which she keeps close to the nest 
unless driven forth to hunt to save 
herself from starvation. She calls and 
coaxes and warns with her soft, croon- 
ing voice, urging the chicks to come 
under the warmth her bosom offers. 
She suits her pace to the steps of the 
weakest. 

If man is to be as successful he, too, 
must coax the chicks to the heat until 
they learn the way, must consider the 
weaklings. One cold, weak chick 
struggling to get under the heap may 
cause all the brood to “buckle up” in 
that pyramid or pile which poultry 
breeders dread. The danger point for 
piling up comes with the temptation to 
reduce the heat. Don’t reduce the 
heat beyond the point which the weak- 
lings need. If it is time to reduce, 
take out the weak ones and put them 





BABY CHICKS 








chicks are 


Guaranteed 


a leley Ne althy 


Get chicks with Health and Vitality bred right into them. You can be sure of 
exactly this kind if you get MAPLE DALE chicks, because they are hatched from 
the best eggs of selected and culled hardy northern stock. MAPLE DALE chicks 
are hatched under the best possible conditions in the largest hatchery in Minnesota 
—330,000 eggs and now operating to full capacity. Improved shipping crates insure 
delivery to you in excellent condition. 

Sioux City, Iowa. 


Dear Sirs: On June 16 I received my order of fifty White Wyandotte baby 
chicks, and not knowing much about the class of birds you people handled, I was 
somewhat oe when I opened the container and saw for myself. I want to tell 
you if you send the same class of chickens to all, you should have a wonderful 
bunch of satisfied patrons, for the chickens I received from you beat anything I 
have ever seen. I found them all in wonderful shape. I have lost one. I blame this 
to the brooder arrangement I had made for them. I wonder if it would cause you 
too much trouble to let me know when you could ship me 105 Hi-Bred =a chicks, 
some time the middle or latter part of July. Yours truly, Wayne Rust. 


THESE PRICES PREPAID: 


Every Chick a Purebred— 25 50 100 500 
S. C. W. Leghorns (Pure Oakdale Strain)........ $3.50 $6.50 = $58.00 $110.00 
Ss. C. Brown and Buff Leghorns and Anconas.... 3.50 6.50 2.00 58. 116.00 
S. C. Red, Barred and White Rocks, White 

Wyandottes and Black Minorcas ...........+- 8.00. 15.00 70.06 140.00 
Buff and W hits Orpingtons, S. L. Wyandoties 

and R. WOE ss dha ccbiedéiccééccacendecuacssas 5.00 8.50 16.00 78.00 150.00 
Assorted “hs "proilers, all heavy nannies coceceseoese x 5.50 10.00 47.50 90.00 
ee ae ra eolcees 3.50 5.00 8.00 37.50 75.00 


Order direct from “this advertisement. 


Maple Dale Hatchery 


Box 48, AUSTIN, MINN. 
























QUALITY CHICKS akXP EGGS 


—- BACKED AAs +O YEARS SREEDING- —_— 
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QUALITY CHICKS or ORDINARY CHICKS 
Our ity Hen Ordi Hen 
ease ay e; ~ pccaeaactaaatng $6.00 ee wal $2.40 
Yearly cost to f wees apanasusens 2.00 Yearly cost to f 2.00 
Prottt.. per hen $4.00 Profit, per hen, only... 




















CON'T WASTE <a JPRACTICAL POULTRY RY FACTS 


At the on ice charged f. rdi  . hicka, ess is tter of usi ie teens 
same price c r ordinary 80 egg ¢ 'y suce ama of using 
ou can = our 200 om bred Quai train chicks. the rig hatines 40 years experience ha’ egegne —— 
ur sav to methods behind pew success. 


ngs thra tremendous product enable us ‘ormation is 
apt peteee. 14 varie ve delivery. Prepaid. Hateh- printed in our 64 page Free catalog. Writs toe it nome 


MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS % Columbia.Mo. 





ties. 





AL Chjeke” 
H what a supply yo at increas and w i] witeaes oo 1 Brampt ae a 


Reduc: the time to put in your “ 
100 per cent Live Delivery Guaranteed. -- Postpaid 
White Leghorns, Anconas. 

Barred Rocks, 8. C. Reds 

White Rocks and Wyandotte 


rted Chic 
Order right from this ad. MORTON HATCHERY. Bex 27, ale UWineis 








HAEFFER CHICKS PAY 


Don't waste time and money on weenie when you can get 
Shaeffer Chicks that live and pay. From heavy-pfoducing strain: of 
most profitable varieties, bred for early laying. Live delivery, 100% 
guaranteed. Before buying chicks, be sure to get my prices and 
details of my free feed plan. Write me now. 


JOHN SHAEFFER HATCHERIES 


1244 32d Street DES MOINES, IOWA 








to themselves. It’s the old story of BABY CHICKS 





the weakest link being the strength of 


the chain. A whole brood may get out TANDARD EGG FARM 


flocks averagi 
of condition unless we learn this les- ss and mes and culled 
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son from the hen. Cateleg Free. Stonderd E 
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Vigorous Baby Chicks 


Popular breeds. 100% delivery and : 
premium. Moderate prices. Free ex- 
Planatory circular. Heavy breeds $15 


Large and Small Hoppers 


The advantage of the large hopper is 
obvious—it saves time in filling, and 


per 100—Light breeds 14. 00 per 100. 
Wenger Hatchery, 





So. English, lowa. 





if the hopper is weather proof, it 
would seem that the grain mash is as 
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ary. Some breeders say no, that the as S yeare with America’s finest wo 

mash is more attractive—has more | 2itmes’s’ CaPESRiaY eocRe Rantee 

life in it when fed from small hoppers, 

and that the advantage of saving time PURE BRED CHICKS 

is more than offset by the disadvan- ps dT, Soe Ld —— FR 
FREE. REX POULTRY CO. Sox 23, Chaos Bae Ma, 


tage of bulk, probable packing, and in 





case the mash should get damp, the 


SPECIAL WHITE ROCK EGGS 





danger of mold and mustiness. 

It is necessary to save labor in ev- 
ery way that is profitable, but the 
question in providing hopper space is 
not so much one of saving labor or 
hoppers, but to give the right amount 
of feeding area to the flock. If a 
large hopper with one side only for 
feeding is used, the feeding area may 
not be markedly larger than a small 
hopper open for feeding on both sides. 
Unless the hoppers are rat proof as 
well as weather proof, a large hopper 
gives expensive board to a flock. Ob- 
servation of the flock at feeding time 
is illuminattmg. One can’t tell whether 





We claim the State record on egg and show strains, 
No better White Rocks anywhere. (Both Holback « 
and Fishel strains.) Male birds heading utility 
matings won over four-fifths of all first and second 
ribbens, against 95 breeders at 18 State shows, in- 
cluding Iowa State Fair. Eggs 68.00 per 100, $4.50 per 
50. chicks 2c each. Speciai show pen, $5.00 per 15, 
zK. F. RUNFT, Beinbeck, lowa 








there is enough room at the trough 
without looking on. If the baby 
chicks, and the growing stock do not 
have room so that all may eat at the 
first table, increase the feeding space. 
The growing season is short. This is 
the seed time for profits from poultry, 
the harvest will depend on conditions 
which the breeder has power to make 
to the advantage of the flock. 
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ATCH your horses 
carefully these days. 
uard them against strained 
tendons, stiff joints, trouble- 
some growths. Treat them 
with Gombault’s Caustic 
Balsam. Keep this wonderful 
remedy ready for emergen- 
cies. For42 years it has been 
pvine uick relief for 
prains, Spavin, Splint, Cap- 
ed Hock, Curb, Fistula, 
horoughpin, Shoe Boils, 
Poll Evil, Wire Cuts, Muscu- 
lar Inflammation. 
Won’t scar or discolor hair. Apply 
it yourself. Directions with bottle. 
Get it at drug stores for $2.00 or 
direct from us on receipt of price. 


The Lawrence-Williams Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


GOOD FOR HUMANS, TOO 


GOMBAULTS 


Caustic 


BALSAM 





| Steel Eclipse 
Windmill 


Two windmills stood just across the 


road from each other. With the first 
sign of a breeze one started up smoothly 
and quietly. When the breeze became a 
wind, the other started with a groan 
and lumbered away only as long as the 
wind raised a dust in the road. 

That is the difference between ac- 
curately machined gears and ordinary 
cast tooth gears; the difference between 
turned, ground and polished shafts and 
ordinary shafts; the difference between 
machined and polished bearings and 
ordinary bearings; the difference be- 
tween running in oil and running with 
dry bearings and gears. 

In other words, it is the difference 
between the Fairbanks-Morse Self-Oil- 
ing Steel Eclipse Windmill and just an 

i windmill. 

Let your local Fairbanks-Morse deal- 

er show you the all-metal Steel Eclipse. 
“Or write to us, addressing Dept.4231 
Other Fairbanks-Morse Products are ‘‘Z”’ 
Engines, Home Water Plants, Home Light 
‘s and Power Plants, Feed Grinders, 
. ° Fairbanks Scales, washing machines, elec- 

- tric motors, general service pumping 

equipment, pump jacks, power heads, etc. 


‘Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


e Chicago, U. s. A. 


“Every Line a 








Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


“when writing advertisers. 
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The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 
cates are issued only with subscriptions—new or 
renewal—for three years or more. All inquiries to 
this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give cer- 
tificate number. 


} 4 > 
Admit They Can’t Back Up 
Guarantee 

Several Service Bureau 
who were induced to try out the cures 
of the National Goitre Treatment Cor- 
poration, of Mason City, have written 
to us asking for help to get their 
money back. Treatments, they 
were given on a guaranteed basis. If 
the Goitre Treatment Corporation 
couldn't cure the cases they agreed 
in their guarantee to cheerfully re- 
fund all moneys. 

We have taken up the complaints 
for our members, but the Mason City 
firm of specialists admit to us they 
have more guarantees to fill than they 
have money and consequently they are 
unable to help out the folks who failed 
to get a cure. 

Reputable physicians have told us 
many times goitre is an ailment that 
requires specialized treatment and say 
that folks who take a general cure for 
the trouble are endangering them- 
selves. If you have a goitre, better 
see a first class physician and get 
treatments that fit your case. Any 
one who would give a reputable physi- 
cian a hundred dollars in advance 
for treatments, as they have to do with 
these specialists, certainly could ex- 
pect a lot of expert service. They 
probably could show at the end of the 
treatments more results than they can 
from the guaranteed cures that nearly 
always result in trouble. It pays, in 
our experience, to investigate first 
even in buying treatments for the hu- 
man being. 











members 


Say, 





Walker Institute in Bad 


A Service Bureau member in Mis- 
souri sent $5 to the Walker Institute, 
of Kansas City, Mo., for a “cure-all” 
preparation. It was guaranteed to 
please and when it failed he applied 
for a refund. The company sent him 
questionnaires and our reader filled 
them out. 

Receiving no reply, he wrote sev- 
eral times again but failed to get re- 
sults. Then he wrote us and we found 
that the postal department had been 
working on the case and they finally 
put a fraud order out prohibiting the 
Walker Institute from using the mails. 
The postal department found the rem- 
edy was a fake and that this company 
had no intention of refunding money. 

Just another example of an outfit 
that sells on a guarantee that means 
nothing. The disease the Walker 
folks were attempting to treat was 
incurable and if our reader had inves- 
tigated before he sent his money he 
would be $5 ahead. Sorry, friend, but 
no chance to get your cash now. Mr. 
Walker is gone, and has your money 
with him. 


They Decide Who Is Satisfied 


A number of Service Bureau mem- 
bers have purchased radio equipment 
from the Randolph Radio Corporation, 
of Chicago. This corporation is a mail 
order house and sends out a catalog 
telling of-their wares. On the cover 
of the catalog they state, “Your Satis- 
faction Guaranteed or Your Money Re- 
funded.” So our members tried their 
goods. 

But several of the members, after 
receiving the outfits, were not satisfied 
and returned the goods. According to 
the guarantee, they expected to get a 
refund. Instead, they all received let- 
trs from the Radio Corporation stating 
the reason the goods did not satisfy 
was due to the customer’s failure to un- 








COLT 
LIGHT 
IS 
SUNLIGHT 


DAYLIGHT 


PERHAPS you've visited a 
friend who owns a Colt 
Light Plant. If you have, 
you know what a wonder- 
ful convenience it is. Per- 
haps you've wanted a Colt 
Plant in your own home— 
but have never bought one 
because you didn’t think you 
could afford it. 

The truth is that Colt 
Light actually pays for it- 
self! For if you own a 
Colt Plant, you can spend 
every hour of daylight in the 
field. You don’t have to 
quit work before dark to 
milk and feed up. You know 
that with your Colt barn 
light, you can do all your 
odd jobs as easily after dark 
as in the middle of the day. 
You know that Colt Light 
pays for itself because of the 
extra hours you can spend 
with your crops. 

And think of the plea- 
sure your whole family will 
have—with Colt Light in 
the home! ‘Your wife can 
iron with the Colt Iron and 
stay cool even in midsum- 
mer. She has no dirty oil 





The sale of Colt Light offers 

a great opportunity for the 

ambitious farm-trained man. 

Write our nearest office for 
full particulars, 











after DARK 


lamps to bother with. She 
can always get a quick meal 
with the Colt Hot Plate. 
Your children will enjoy 
studying, and you will en- 
joy reading at night—for 
Colt Light does. not strain 
the eyes. Your wife and 
daughters can easily see to 
sew. 


Scientific tests prove that 
Colt Light is practically sun- 
light. It is made by Union 
Carbide Gas. On the aver- 
age farm two or three fill- 
ings of Union Carbide a year 
give plenty of Colt Light, at 
a cost of a few dollars. 

Colt Light Plants are 
priced very moderately — 
and payments can be ex- 
tended over a long period 
if you own your farm. 

Get in touch with our 
nearest branch office today! 
Write for free booklet, 
“Safest and Best by Test.” 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 


New York - + - 30 E. 42nd St. 
Rochester, N. Y. - 31 Exchange St. 
Chicago, Ill. - 1001 Monadnock Block 
Kansas City, Mo., 716 N. Y. Life Bldg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 6th & Market Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal., 8th & Brannan Sts, 
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derstand 
corporation would then ship back the 
unsatisfactory 
customer to keep them. 
they 
corporation) 
second-hand outfits. 


guarantee 

asked them 
advise us they feel that they are jus- 
tified in 
goods, and that’s all there is to it. So 
Radio 


that if you buy from them they will 
decide 


how to operate them. The 
advise the 
In one case 
that they (the 
interested in 


goods and 


told a customeft 
were not 


We have taken up the matter of the 
with the corporation and 
what it meant, but they 
refusing to accept returned 
we understand it, 
Corporation 


the Randolph 
guarantee means 


after they have your cash 


signed. 
the 
not for the trees they talk about. 
two years the Franklin Avenue Nurs 

ery has been doing this sort of busk = 
ness and 
plaints 
any 
we 
alone 
sure of getting 


To Wallaces’ 
In Wallaces’ 


order is for “forest trees,” 


many 
fail 


no matter how 
we forward they 
attention to them. 
recommend that 

and buy trees where 
what is ordered. 


folks let 


Likes Hedge Posts 
Farmer: 
Farmer, January 


does not agree with the original one 
The duplicate merely shows 
and 
For 


cour 
to pay 
Consequently 
them 
they are 


eA 


9 
“+ 





whether you are to be satisfied or not. 
We are sorry, friends, that the guaran- 
tee means so little, but unless the com- 
pany will back it up, its’ a joke. 





Still Selling Forest Trees 


Service Bureau members are ad- 
vised that agents representing the 
Franklin Avenue Nursery, of Des 
Moines, are active this spring selling 
forest trees. As usual, they tell pros- 
pective customers about some excep- 
tionally fine trees they are offering 
and get an order signed up. Investi- 
gation shows the duplicate order blank 





page 18, is a steel post versus creo 
sote post item. I live in Peoria county 
and we have used hedge posts for 4 
long time and find them very satis 
factory and the cheapest post that 
can be used. 

In the spring of 1895 we set hedgé 
posts around our barn lots and yards 
and have never had to renew any ot 
them and they are solid yet and stam@: 
straight up. It would take a high 
priced steel or creosoted post to stand 


the abuse these hedge posts have. F. 


am an advocate of hedge posts. 


Cc. L. MeCLELLAN, 


Peoria County, Ilinois. 
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No small part of the “knack” of making 
money from dairying lies in keeping a con- 
stant watch of the udder and teats. If the 
delicate tissues of this important organ are 
always normal and comfortable the milk-flow 








































































































































r 
is free and generous—the job of milking is 
\. made easy. 

Bag Balm is a wonderful healing, pene- 
le trating ointment—prepared especially for the 
7 quick healing and restoring of injured udder 
, or teats. For chaps, teat sores, cracked or 

. stepped-on teats, cuts, inflammation, caked 
y bag, bunches or cow pox Bag Balm has no 
\- equal. Healing begins at once; all irritation 
Tg goes promptly. 

n Bag Balm cannot taint the milk; it is clean 

Fi and pleasant to use. Big 10-ounce package 
goes a long way and has hundreds of uses for 

9 all animal sores, harness galls, etc. 60c, at feed 
dealers, general stores and druggists—or di- 
rect from us if your dealer is not supplied. 

t PP: 
DAIRY ASSOCIATION CoO., Inc. 
’ Dept. 19 Lyndonville, Vt. 
es — 
: a? 
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ns we Om BY THE 

KOW—-KARE PEOPLE" 

On this Patented Concrete Stave Crib 

Here is the most economical and profitable 

corn crib on the market. With our special] winter 

discount, you can now get an lJowa crib at low- 

est cost and on the most favorable terms. 

Note these many unusual advantages: Rat Proof. 

The Patented stave prevents rate, birds or squirrels 
getting in. Fire Safe. Built principally of con- 

¢rete and steel, it protects you from damaging fire 
. Cures Corn Perfectly. Users write us how 

the better ventilation in this crib helpe corn g 

fDough y igher to give at 

least 10% interest on their 

investment. 

Helps you 

get more » 

a, re 

con, Next Summer 

——— * 

BES. REE booklet 
one Seeded." 
ows ° fowaCon- 
and crete Crib 
For & Silo Co. 
urs CoS 
usi- lowe 
ou eeu 
pay 
c @lhe Newest an 
lem 
are 

Crushesand grindsall thegrains 

that grow. A Rusher on Ear 

) Corn (with Husk or without); for 

the Beef Feeder and user of 

: largequantitiesof ground grain. 
fe Ni Bowsher No. 35 Vertical 

e = \ *. . . * 

FT\_.. Simple in design. Rugged in 
nty | ra Fk construction. Well lubri- 
ra oe ae cated. No breakage or choke- 
rise —————— upg. 75 to 150 bushels per hour. 
nat Circular for the Asking 
: THEN. G.BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 
< | ae 
ds AY SO0-BOSS SAVES MILK 2 

ot A £% So-Boss Cow Hobble & Tail Holder. 

Bae prevente cowe kicking or ewitching tail. 
nd S» 75c--hardware stores or sent pr 

gh Si SIMONSEN IRON WKS., Sioux Rapids, la 
nd 

I; 

















ome! or send direct, 
klet Free. Address 
FT. DODGE CHEMICAL CO,, Ft. Dodge, lows 




















|The Dairy 


Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 














Do Milking Machines Pay? 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Tam thinking of buying a milking 
machine. Are they successful and 
would it pay me to buy one?” 

Our subscriber in asking this ques- 
tion has left out information on the 
two most important phases of the 
question, namely, the number of cows 
which he has in his herd and the 
amount of labor which he has availa- 


ble for milking. 

There is no question about the suc- 
cessful operation of milking machines. 
Occasionally you will run across a 
man that has discontinued the use of 
a machine for some reason, but on the 
other hand the number of users 
constantly increasing. 

Milking machines are not recom- 
mended for herds of less than fifteen 
cows. The larger the number of cows, 
the more saving that can be made thru 
the use of the milking machine. With 
less than fifteen cows it is likely that 
the use of the machine will not show 
a saving in labor, except in a few in- 
dividual cases. 

A large number of people find that 
milking machines are useful to them 
during the rush of summer but do not 
use them during the extreme cold 
weather for two reasons: they are not 
so busy in the winter and the machine 
is harder to take care of. 

Iowa State College has kept account 
of the labor saving by using a milking 
machine on a herd of approximately 
twenty-five cows. They find that the 
use of the machine saved the labor of 
from one to one and one-half men dur- 
ing the actual period of milking. 

There is no longer any question 
about the effectiveness of the work 
which is done by the standard milk- 
ing machines. The results of the us- 
ers generally are very satisfactory. 
Occasionally cows will be found that 
do slightly better with hand milking, 
but on the other hand many cows do 
equally as well or better with machine 
milking. Some very good records 
have been established on cows that 
were milked by machines. Milking 
machines, to give good service, require 
careful operators to get the maximum 
flow of milk, 





Condemns Cream Stations 

A subscriber from southern Iowa 
states: 

“The price of butterfat which we 
have received from the cream stations 
in our town has averaged at least 10 
cents per pound below the average 
prices which have been reported in 
Wallaces’ Farmer for cooperative 
creameries. There are four stations 
in this town. One of them could handle 
all of the business. They pay the same 
whether the cream is sweet or sour. 

“T would like for someone to tell 
me what good such cream stations are 
to the dairy business. There must be 
a reason for their existence. We are 
shipping direct and it is netting us 
more money, but sometimes it is hard 
to get a full can of cream to ship.” 

We would be glad to hear from oth- 
ers people about this problem. Is the 
trouble that there are too many cream 
stations? Could the farmers operate* 
a cooperative cream station and re- 
duce the expense as well as pay a bet- 
ter price for good cream by handling 
it on a basis of grade? Is direct ship- 
ping a means of solving the problem? 


‘Surely some of our readers have had 


some personal experience that will 
shed light upon this problem. It is 
one of the questions that is of great 
importance to the sections of the state 
where dairying is not intensive enough 
to make a co-operative creamery a pay- 
ing institution, 
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N a recent questionnaire received from 1160 
De Laval Milker users in 47 states, this 
pod yan yt = asked: “What saving in 
e an r have you accomplished with th 
De Laval Milker?” - " 


$3 % ont own r 

je saves ent time of two men. 

1.2 6 gala it saves entire time of three men. 

094% [er only 11 out of a total of seco} 
said it saves no time, and four 

these eleven said it takes longer than 

hand milking. 





The world’s best cream separator, 
Has the wonderful “floating bowl.” 
Guaranteed to skim cleaner. Fur 
aished in seven sizes, with hand, 
electric or belt drive, 


































































keep them healthy; (3) to 


oung Pigs Need kt: 


"THE profit you make from your Start Peeding OCCO Now 

pigs depends on what you feed Every day that your pigs are with- 
them now. They need OCCO (1) to out OCCO means money lost, The 
help clear them of worms; (2) to sooner you start feeding it, the more 
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money you will make. 





OCCO 1s worth money to | \e°of it in a self 


you. As a Hog Raiser, in- Seater. , Have weed 
terested in making your hogs | Gover ‘bad as’ good 
6 TOU 1e biggest profits igs as with OCCO. 
pay you the biggest profits, | Pe fa'l sold two 
you should get the inside | oldsows that weighed 
Pag rhe Tal 7s 1550 lbs. and nine 
facts on what OCCO will do. | sicats, six” months 
Read this brief message, | old, that averaged 
282 lbs. each. 


then write us for detailed 5 eggs Sn 
information. Hopkinton, Iowa 
Dec. 2, 1925. 


OCCG uo snore than a min- 





promote best bone develop- oamense ate Get These Inside Fact 
ment; (4) to fatten them a . 
anleker: (5) mahle the Months O (1) Horse Sense About 
juicker; (5) to enable them A 
veraged 282 Hogs 

to get all the good out of the gs. , 
feed they eat. Lbs. Each (2) Does Farming Pay. 

: I feed OCCO to We want you to have these 


In actual dollars and cents, | my weaning pigs, a - 
little at first, then | folders. They tell you in- 


side profit facts about Hogs 
—actual experience of Hog 
Raisers, which will interest 
you. Send the coupon. Get 
it in the mail tonight. Bring 
to your pockets the addi- 
tional hog-money others are 
getting. 








eral. It contains all the es- 

sential minerals of complete mixtures 

and, also, tonics and elements of 

medicine that help to keep hogs : 

healthy, stimulate their appetite, and Mail 

aid their digestion. CcouP 
OCCO will help to fatten your hogs 

four to six weeks earlier than with 

ordinary feeding. Think what addi- 

tional money this means in an earlier 


work. 


You are guaranteed that every in- 


contains no fillers and no substitutes. 





Qcelwein Chemical Co., 
Oelwein, lowa. 
market, less feed, less time, and less ab Wiltatitiin, 3 WetOs os ccesees Pigs. 


Guaranteed Pure WAme .ccccccccccccsces sscguedied 
gredient of OCCO is pure; that OCCO pila, ckscecdeceas WR Ga" 


Oelwein Chemical 









Send me your Hog Folders without 
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Fires every shot instantly, safely, surely 





EVEREADy 


@ COLUMBIA 
® Dry Batteries 


-they last longer 
% % 











FOR blasting stumps, rocks, ditches, wherever 
powder or high explosive is used, Eveready Colum- 
bia Dry Batteries are instant:in action, sure and safe, 
Professional blasters use them constantly. They 
banish the uncertainties and danger of slow-burn- 
ing fuses that sometimes tempt you to investigate 
just as the blast goes off. Electrical firing with 
Eveready Columbia Dry Batteries is the quickest, 
surest way. When the blasting is done, these bat- 
teries are still good for weeks of work about the 
farm, starting Fords, running gasoline engines, 
a hundred-and-one tasks. There is an Eveready 


Columbia dealer nearby. 
Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


i\New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


Popular 


uses 


include— 


electric clocks 
calling Pullman 


Eveready Colum- 
bia Hot Shot Bat- 
teries contain 4,5 
or6 cells inaneat, 
water-proof steel 
case. Itis nota 
*HotShot” unless 
it is an Eveready 
Columbia 


1¥%, volts. 
Fahnestock 
spring clip 
binding 
osts on the 
veready 
olumbia 
Ignitor at 
no extracost 





Zint Insulated 


Monitor 
Fence 


With every roll of Monitor Fence your 

dealer will give you our written guaran- 

tee that it will outlast or equal in service 

any other fence now made, of equal size 

wires and used under the sameconditions. 
Send for Free Book on ‘‘Fencing for Profits’” 


Banner.:::.Posts 


Railroad rail design — sturdy, rigid. Large, slit-winged 
anchor plate roots firmly into the ground. 


SEE OUR DEALER IN YOUR VICINITY 
Other Sales Offices: Chicago, New York, Boston, Cleveland, Worcester, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Detroit, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Wilkes Barre, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, St.Paul, Oklahoma City, Birmingham, Memphis, Dallas, Denver, SaltLake City 


American Steel & Wire Company 





Bs qe Stock Protection Pays 


Barns, Tile Hog Houses, Tile_Farm_Buildi the 
lle ile Hog a x. tty 


service plate and by in 


looking. Most 
t. No upkeep. 
3 Dept. 
nl 


on Rocktex Face Tile and Rockford doable» 


gon $-cell building tile. 
ROCKFORD B Bric: 


K & TILE COMPANY 
Rockford, lowa 

















The Road to Carolina 


By A. E. DEWAR 











SYNOPSIS—A good road for emigrants, 
perhaps it may have been, but no pleas- 
ant road to me, who found starvation.and 
hardship there for the first time. I had 
been brought up as a gentleman of Phila- 
delphia, but had found myself at seven- 
teen dependent on my Carolina uncle for 
support. His name was Daniel Craig, the 
same as mine. He was mixed up with the 
Regulation, a fact which irritated me as 
much as did the way he wore his clothes, 
and the suggestion he made that I should 
do better at the frontier than in the city. 
Yet when Major Dunston, of North Caro- 
lina, called him a coward, I felt it due 
myself and my blood to call the fellow 
out. I was lucky enough to put a bullet 
in him, but had to flee the colony. The 
best I could do was to take the help of 
the Sons of Liberty and promise to carry 
a message from them to Hunter, head of 
the Regulation, that was making war 
against the royal governor. Since I had 
Tory sympathies myself, the job did not 
please me. 

The road south was not friendly. , I fell 
among thieves and lost to a branded re- 
demptioner my money and everything 
else but what I had on. There was noth- 
ing to do but go on. I fell in with an Irish 
emigrant family who fed me, and with a 
German named Krafft who made unpleas- 
antly close guesses as to my business. 
thought I had escaped pursuit when we 
came to the crossing of the Potomac at 
Mecklenburg. But on board the ferry. we 
— men in uniform. guarding the other 
side. 

To Krafft’s inquiry as to the reason for 
their presence, the ferryman said: “How 
should I know? Folks say; tho, that there 
is a very great thief or murderer trying 
to steal out of Pennsylvania and that 
these soldiers are to watch the ferries un- 
til he comes and then take him back to 
Philadelphia to be hanged.”’ 

It was Kraffats’ wit that saved me, 
He made me shed stockings and shoes, 
and, daubed with mud, push at the wheel 
with the O’Brien youngsters as we came 
ashoré. The guards did not notice me. 
Later, however, I was foolish enough to be 
angered at Krafft’s brusk orders and 
fought with him, frontier fashion, with 
poor results so far as I was concerned. 
Thereupon I resolved to leave the party 
and that night pushed on by myself down 
the valley. 


CHAPTER VIII—ZION UTTERS A 
PROPHECY 

Pp” XSRHAPS I was bolder than I had been 

before; perhaps the people saw fewer 
strangers and were less suspicious. At 
any rate, I found a good breakfast for the 
asking and had no trouble finding an- 
other hospitable German about supper 
time. 

This man, indeed, was more than hos- 
pitable. I had said something of my ex- 
perience and mentioned the name of 
Krafft. My host was all alertness. 

“You know August?” he asked. ‘Good; 
very good! And you come from Phila- 
delphia?”’ 

I said; and honestly, that altho Mr, 
Krafft and I were not at the moment 
quite the best of friends, he had been of 
much service to me. Indged, it appeared 
likely that if it hadn't been for his help, 
I might not have been so far on my jour- 
ney. This admission rather surprised me 
even as I said it. Truth was that I was 
beginning to be somewhat ashamed of my 
conduct of the day before, and perhaps 
even to harbor an unwilling wish that I 
might find Krafft again. 

“You will pardon me,’’ my host sug- 
gested, “if I have a few words with Oscar. 
Oscar is but lately from the old country 
and does not understand the English 
well.”’ 

This surprised me, because Oscar was 
the man I had addressed when IT came up 
to the farm. He understood English 
enough to know what I wanted. Appar- 
ently something was to be said to him 
that I was not to hear. 

“Tomorrow,” instructed my host final- 
ly, “you will go to Fredericktown. There 
you will ask for Otto Beck. Otto will 
wish to see a friend of August, particu- 
larly if that friend comes from Phila- 
delphia.”’ 

Tho I let him know I was curious, noth- 
ing more would he say on that subject. 
Instead, he insisted on talking about the 
non-importation agreements and the trou- 
bles up Boston way. 

Three miles on the valley road brought 
me to Fredericktown, a pleasant little 
place on the frontier, with one long street 
and quite a cluster of houses down each 
side. As I came into town, I noticed the 
ruins of a fort over to one side of the 
road It was Fort Loudon, I was told, 
built during the Indian troubles and aban- 
doned since. 

I found Beck 
was pretty well 
meant to be my 
as I carried a 
Liberty. 
of service. 

A boy driving a éouple of cows out to 
pasture was my guide. He threw a stone 
at his cows to warn them they were not 
to presume on his absence, and then pelt- 
ed across the street to fling open the door 
of a small frame shack. 


easily. By this time I 
convinced that Krafft 
friend, at least so long 
message for the Sons of 
His friends might therefore be 








“Herr Beck!” he shouted within, and — 
jerked a thumb back at me. Then, after 
a remark in German I could not fathom, 
he dashed off again after his herd. 

Somewhat embarrassed, I followed his 
lead and stepped inside the door. he. 
gentleman who rose to meet me was g a) 
short, fat man of around forty. He wore 
a skull cap of white linen, a square-eyt 
coat, and, what struck me as odd, hig. 
garters were fastened below the knees 
band of his breeches, and were, mores — 
over, a bright green. < 

He looked me over very coolly, and, ag” 
it seemed,,counted every hole in my) 
breeches and every stain on my coat, 1% 
began to shrink into myself and wish Ue 
had not come. 

“Well?” he asked. 

“Herr Steiner, a farmer up the road, 4 
told me to see you,” I began. “I don't” 
know why.” ‘Oo: 


| yew looked thoughtful. He suggested» 
that we sit down. We did. He men- — 
tioned the sort of weather we had been — 
getting, the immigration to the valley, 7 
the best crops for a new settler to plant, 2 
the proper yoke——” 

He broke off suddenly, 
the proper yoke 

“When did you leave Philadelphia?” 

I told him. 

“Why?” < 

I was dumb. Then a thought occurred ¥] 
to me. Steiner might send on to this man 
two kinds of strangers, spies and scouts 
of the seaboard gentry and men allied” 
with the Sons of Liberty. Beck was going = = 
to make no break until he found out 
which I was. “4 

I thought it wise to help him. Rs 

“Krafft asked me the same,” I replied ~ : 
and smiled. ‘Do you all use the same 
catechism?” $ 

We got on better after that. To him?” 
finally admitted more than I had to Krafft ~ 
—namely, that I was carrying some word - 
south for the Sons of Liberty of Phila ~ 
delphia and Boston. I mentioned no 
names, but told him Bethabara, the fort #) 
of the Moravians, was my aim. 

“Be careful there.’’ Beck suggested, 
“They are good people and in a way of 
my own country. Yet they love peace too” 
well, [ think, and bow very low to the 
powers that be.’ a 
When [ made as if to go on, Beck md 


vf - 


leaned forward | ta 


# 


have none of it till he had bustled around 
shoulders 
extra shirt and © 


got me a pack to sling on my 
and some food and an 
pair of stockings to put in it. All of 
which I welcomed, yet was somehow 
ashamed to take. 

I was all ready to refuse to accept any 
money, when it became clear that I was 
not to be offered any. Beck was quite 
plain about it. 

“These things are nothing,” he said. 
“TI would do this for any man who is with 
me, let alone one on an errand as impor- 
tant as yours. But money—it is a scarce 
thing to get hold of. If I get enough 
cash in hand to pay my taxes, I am 
lucky.” 

He pointed out the road I was to take, 
a road, he said, that had been marked by 
the Indians for hundreds of years, Here 
came the men of the Five Nations from 
the valley of the Hudson, here the Shaw- 
nees from the Ohio, to carry war to the 
Cherokees. And up this same road, fifty 
years before, the Tuscaroras, driven out 
of North Carolina by settlers and Chero- 
kees, had come to find refuge from thé 
Sioux and to make the Five Nations six. 
In its years of settlement, the trail -haé 
been widened and tramped by wagons, 0X- 
en and horses, but in certain places I could 
see the old Indian trail itself, a slot not 
a yard wide, cut knee-deep in places. 
Traveling single-file, those war and hunt- 
ing parties had made their mark on the 
earth itself. How many years, how many’ 
feet had it taken to make that great 
trace? ' 

If Indians had made shift td go on foot 
down the valley for centuries, there was 
no reason why I could not do the same 
‘Yet as I left Beck, I could not help wish- 
ing that the measure of his hospitality 
had extended to the loan of a horse. | 
remembered how my old mount would 
have clipped off the miles. 

Yet tramping was getting easier for mé. 
My feet stood up under twenty or thirty 
miles a day in good shape now. As for 
food and shelter, I had a list of names 
all the way down the valley, that made 
it seem I would have no trouble on that 
score. Beck had done well by me. 

As I tramped that day, I began to won 
der just where I belonged in this drama — 
in which I found myself. In Philadel 
phia, I felt myself a king’s man and @ 
conservative. Out here, I was classed 4, 
a fugitive from justice or a revolutionag 
With my original views, could I stay wil 
the party of my uncle?’ With the bl 
of Major Dunston on my hands, and with 
the record of performing a considerable 
service for the Sons of Liberty, could 
find a place again with the conservatl 
of the seaboard? 
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The Matt-faced Tile and Matt-faced 
Brick for above 8-Room house only 
cost $600 f. o. b., Mason City. 


Tile Homes are 
Not Expensive 


house built of 

Denison Matt-faced 
tile costs no more than a 
frame house of same size 
and design after it is fin- 
ished and painted. No 
paint is required for the 
tile house—its good looks 
last as long as the build- 
ing. Nolath—plaster is 
applied directly to tile 
and does not sweat, frost 
or crack. 
The advantages of hollow tile 
construction are many. Five 
blankets of dead air keep out 
the cold and dampness in 
winter and the heat in sum- 
mer. It saves on fuel. A 
hollow tile house is always 
more comfortable, more du- 
rable, better looking and has 
a higher resale value. 


Sold by your Local Dealer 


Write for circular 
“More for your Money} 


Mason City Brick 
and Tile Company 


124 Denison Bldg. 
MASON CITY, IOWA 
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BETTER 


AND BETTER 
ALWAYS 


AfterTENYEARS 
OF USE in every 
part of the world 
—in all climatic 
conditions—in all 
kinds of wind and 
weather — after 
ten years of con- 
stant study and 
effort to improve 
it—the Auto oiled 
Aermotor is 
today a proven 
machine, tried and 
tested. 


MORE buy the 
WATER Aermotor 


you buy a 


W I TH machine that 
has been sub- 
LE S S jected to every 
WI N D test of service 
and wear. 
Completely 
and perfectly self-oiling and 
self-regulating with the 
most simple and effective 
furling device, the Aermotor 
gives more service with less 
attention than any other 
farm machine. 
Whether you are in the 
market for a windmill now 
or will be later, write for 
circular. 
AERMOTOR CO. 
Chicago Dallas Dee Moines 


Kansas City Minneapolis Oakland 


Backed atest experience 
in bullding stool windmills, 





At bottom, of course, politics meant lit- 
tle to me. If I could somehow stay con- 
servative and regain an income, it meant 
that I could enjoy the plays, the dances, 
the civilized amusements of the seaboard. 
If I were forced to stay in the radical 
camp, then it meant a long future filled 
with nothing but the crudity and the 
hardships of life on the frontier. I was 
not yet ready to choose the second path. 


T WAS two days later that I came upon 

Zion Alexander. The morning was 
warm for April, almost like midsummer, 
and there was little shade on the road. 
Indeed, for a time I nad seen but few 
trees on the floor of the valley. Away in 
the hills thick forests waved, but where I 
walked was only a tangle of coarse grass 
and brush. I had been told that the In- 
dians in the old days used to burn off 
these open spaces regularly so as to pro- 
vide fresh pasture for the grass. Some 
of the settlers called these spaces ‘In- 
dian meadows.” 

The sweat was poring down me, and I 
approached a clump of trees something 
short of noon with a great deal of plea- 
sure. I had had my eyes on those trees 
for the last hour, and they looked greener 
and more comforting every minute. 

As I came nearer I saw that there was 
a man sitting under the nearest. He was 
a long, gangly creature, with an inordi- 
nately long jaw; his rusty clothes had a 
ministerial air. 

“This is grateful,” said I. ‘‘A man fair- 
ly fries out in the sun today.” 

“Let it be -a foretaste of the fires of 
eternity, young man,” said he severely, 
“and serve to warn you away from wan- 
tonness and sin.” 

I was silent, and presently he went on: 

‘It is a fair land, but the Lord hath 
knowledge of the corruption of its princes. 
Yea, there shall yet be a cleansing of its 
foulness; its sins shall be washed out in 
blood.” And then to me, suddenly: 

“Where do you go, young man?” 

“To ‘Carolina,’”’ I told him. 

“For the Regulation?” 

I hesitated. Seeing this, he scrambled 
to his feet with greater alacrity than I 
had thought possible. He had a staff by 
him, and now he grasped it half way 
down, like a club. 

“IT am the humble servant of the Most 
High in these matters,” he declared vig- 
orously, “and it is laid upon me that I 
chastise with some severity those that I 
find not in the right way of thinking.” 

“Otto Beck sent me on.” I thought it 
best to be indefinite. ‘Does that mean 
anything to you?” 

The man sighed and sat down again. 

“Something lacking in zeal, but of the 
right sort,’’ he admitted. “I am glad you 
are of the faithful. Otherwise we should 
have had to argue the matter out.” 

As we went on together that afternoon, 
I found out a number of things about Zion 
Alexander besides his name. It was laid 
upon him as a duty, he told me, to preach 
the Regulation and the overthrow of Gov- 
ernor Tryon. Peter the Hermit had had 
a similar obligation and mission in years 
past. So Alexander ranged up and down 
the valleys, preaching the righteousness 
of the revolt against the North Carolina 
government and occasionally carrying 
messages between different groups. I in- 
ferred that he had been on such a trip 
when I met him. 

“It is coming to fighting soon,” said he. 
“What we need now is muskets and men 
to shoot them, and not good wishes. A 
good man like you is worth all Husband’s 
tracts. If I could only send fifty down 
to Hillsboro from this valley in time for 
the fighting, I should be well content.”’ 


ECAUSE it was hot and also because 

his manner irritated me, I remarked 
shortly that those that did the fighting 
would more likely than not be shot or 
hanged for their trouble. What could a 
group of back country men do against 
the king’s government? 

He took this better than I expected. 
After considering the matter a moment, 
he remarked that the odds were heavy, 
and altho the Lord would punish the 
wicked in His own time, that time might 
not be just now. And then he went on 
to show me that he had totally mistaken 
my meaning. 

“Your belief that our people had best 
go to the over-mountain country and 
abandon this land has been mine at times. 
There is good land over on the New 
River, in the Green Brier country, and 
farther south, along the Clinch and the 
Holston. North Carolina would not both- 
er us there—no, nor Virginia either. A 
new Exodus—that may be the way.” 

Of the troubles in North Carolina, he 
talked more freely than any man I had 
yet met. The population and the busi- 
ness of the country had increased great- 
ly, but the amount of money in circula- 
tion had not increased with it. Conse- 
quently money, hard or paper, was ter- 
ribly hard to get. Most trade, in the 
back country at least, was by barter. But 
the back country folks had to pay their 
taxes in cash, and court fees also, This 
gave an opportunity for the harpies who 
had secured county jobs in the new sec- 
tions. A favorite trick for the sheriff 
was to come down ona farmer unexpect- 
edly and demand instant payment in cash 
of all back taxes. The farmer, of course, 
could rarely pay at once. While the farm- 
er was looking for a money lender from 














EED MORE 
fi Y 


In the Ration 


Y6u may have been feeding some Linseed Meal 
for its conditioning value, but do you realize 
that it is often a 100% investment, as regards 
its protein value? Investigation may bring you 
to the same conclusion as Mr. Kit 






“After reading Prof. 
Morrison's booklet, I find 
I have been feeding only 
half as much Linseed 
Meal as I should.” 


. 


What Dairymen Report 
Walter Kerr, Cohasset, Mass.: “Linseed 
Meal is the most essential part of our 
rations—20%.” 

F. H. McClellan, Wellington, Ohio: 
“Dropping Linseed Meal would mean a 
5 to 8% drop in milk production.” 

Ed. Tansky, Greensburg, Pa.: “My ration 
is always 15 to 20% Linseed Meal regardless of cost.” 


Rolla Oliver, Independence, Mo.: “We never feed less than 100 Ibs. 
Linseed Meal to 16 cwt. of other feed.” 


What Cattlemen State What Hog Growers Say 
W. E. Siglin, Dunlap, Iowa: “My J. H. Rigdon, Waterloo, Iowa: 
cattle, finished on 4 lbs. Linseed “As a substitute for tankage it 
Meal a day, topped the market.” showed surprising gains.” 

R. J. Barrett, Dallas Center, 
Iowa: “Shortens finishing period Doran Bros., Ohio, Ill.: “Worth 
thirty to forty days.” $75.00 last season feeding hogs.” 


PROFITABLE ALSO FOR FEEDING SHEEP, 
HORSES AND POULTRY. How much you should 
use in your rations, the books listed in the coupon 
below will tell you, and our Secretary will be glad 
to help you in any feeding probiems. 


PA PPSIP ELLIS PS ISPELIP LAS IPI LSS PALL PSSA PLES LILLIE 
Linseed Crushers Meal Advertising Committee o.:: 20, tLiiwore 


Dept. P-4 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Please send me without obligation either or both of the books I have checked with an“ X™ below 
C Booklet ‘‘Dollars and Cents RESULTS as told 


by Practical Feeders, Breeders and Dairymen." Name. ccoccccsccncccteccasecosccanecegresae 
Booklet, *“*How to Make Money With Linseed 
Meal,’” by Prof. F. B. Morrison, author with TORR cecccccvcces cectececcescesoncccunelan 






W. A. Henry of the Recognized 


Authority on 
Stock Feeding—‘*Feeds and Feeding." 




















ERI AAN ISAT | BOLENS _Covéen Tracker 


GET ad) eA I Saved $35.00,” vating and sawn Mowing aan 
<G SACTORY DIRECT says Roy Douglas, Maple Ton Gritnccdeiee saiding hand. 
: ton, Lowa. You, too, can Gasoline power does the work. At 
save by buying direct at tachments for different jobs . 
Lowest Factory Prices, are instantly interchange 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. able. Many indispensible fea- 
Ww y tures, patented arched axle, 
2 of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, tool control, power turn, etc. 
Gates, Steel Posts and Barbed Wire. A boy or girl will run it withdelight. Write 

TSELMAN BROS., Dept. 29¢ MUNCIE, IND. GiLson Myc. Co., 630 Park St. Port Washington Wis 
























DeSoto Get a “Longer Life” Battery and save 507% 


CONDENSED Be a Will give you More Power, Greater Pep, Longer 

ij0l = Life. Guaranteed. Absolutely dependable. You 

SOonEL uttermilk f save this factory-to-user-way. Write for folder at 
a once. No obligation. 


Longer Life Battery Co. 
Des Moines, lowa. Dept. A 








A pound of De Soto Condensed Buttermilk mixed 
with water makes 4 gals. of pig slop. For poultry feed, 
use one Ib, to 3 gals. water. Satisfacti d 





10 Pound Trial Pail For 30c In Stamps. 
De Soto Creamery & Produce Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 
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whom to borrow the cash needed; 
sheriff would hurry back to the co; é 
seat, rush thru a sale of the farmers 
land in payment of taxes, and for a fey 
pounds turn the property over to One of 
his friends. 

“They rob us blind with fees,” Alex. 
ander went on with growing wrath. “Men | 
bid for the place of county clerk; ma 
they offer the scoundrel at Newbern Who 
has the giving of them a bid of fitty 
pounds, maybe two hundred. And when 
a man bids high enough and is appointed 
he mounts his horse and comes scurrying 
out here to rob us of ten times as much, 
There is a fee for every bit of writing 
recorded, “nd they have ways to prove 
that one document is ten with a fee for 
each, 

“One of my old neighbors in Granville 
county, poor wretch, borrowed money to 
pay his taxes. He could not repay jg 
time. His creditor got a judgment against 
him. Out comes the sheriff. But the poor 
fellow had no money at all. So the sheriff 
sees that he goes to work, even tho he; 
has to leave his home and farm. To work 
he goes, and he works for twenty-seven 
days. He asks for money. No, that hag 
gone to the clerk to pay the cost of en. 
tering his creditor’s judgment on the 
docket. He works nineteen days more: 
that is to pay a lawyer for getting up in 
court and admitting that the money jg 
owed. He works nineteen days more 
that is to pay the sheriff. Then he goes 
home, to find that the sheriff has sold hig 
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How to Increase Your Feeding Profit 


Corn Gluten Feed Is 
Manufactured by 


American Maize Products Co. 
New York and Chicago 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
St. Louis 
Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co. 
Clinton, Iowa 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
New York and Chicago 
The J. C. Hubinger Bros. Co. 
Keokuk, Iowa 
The Huron Milling Co. 
Harbor Beach, Michigan 
The Keever Starch Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Penick 4 Ford, Ltd., Inc. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Piel Bros. Starch Co. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 
Decatur, Illinois: 
Union Starch & Refining Co. 
Columbus, Indiana 
If Your Dealer Does Not Handle Corn 
Gluten Feed, Any of the Above Named 
nufacturers Will Supply You. 


This Book—FREE 


Never before have you made more money in feeding 
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Associated Corn Products Mfrs. w.F. Fill Out and 


Feed Research Dept. Pa ry 
208 S. La Salle St., Chisnee, il erate Mail This 


Please mail rules of Feeders’ Contest and ‘‘The Gospel of Good | Associated Corn Products Manufacturers 


Fevding. 
Name | Feed Research Department 


i] Street or R.F. D. | Hugh G. Van Pelt, Director 


| 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Town State eee 


Dealer’s Name__ iieiaieseas : No. 39 | 
——S>._E SS _ SS SS S_O SSE AS A _ OOO ALS SOS 


> SEED CORN 


FREE CIRCULAR 


i ed C 
AYE BROS., Blair} See? Sow Serter 


Nebraska, Box 2 


Sweet Clover, Red Clover and Alfalfa Seed 
at wholesale price 

















KRUG SEED CORN 
EVERY EAR TESTED 


Consisteat ylelder and winner in many 
yield contests. Personally selected from 
testers to insure vigorous germination 
and disease free seed. 


J.J. NEWLIN, fone ics GRIMES, fa. 


EXTRA FANCY 


Sorghum Seed 


FOR SYRUP PRODUCTION 
Indiana Amber, Honey Early, Honey 
Late, Japanese Spangled Top—otherwise 
known as Texas Seeded Ribbon Cane. 

Highly propagated—Germination test guar- 
anteed 95°. ne Sugar content 17 to 20%, 
Only 2}4 Ibs. plants an acre. Prices as follows: 


73 lbs. $ .75 postpaid (0 ths. $2.25 postpaid 
5 ibs. $1.25 postpaid 25 ibs. $5.00 postpaid 





beef cattle than you can make this Spring. You will 
make your largest profits by feeding Corn Gluten Feed 
F. goods and land to pay the original debt,” 
“Why do men bear this?’’ I asked, 
The dairymen of New York state feed 150,000 tons of Corn oie te eee . 
+ o . y zy. é y€§ x re ryon, w 
Gluten Feed every year, because it makes the most milk at the low- do all the gentry of the seaboard ae 
P . gather honey for them to steal.  Byen 
In one ton of Corn Gluten Feed you get the protein, mineral Fanning, off in Connecticut, hears of it 
matter and vitamines of nearly four tons of whole corn and it is 
will make more beef with less feed and at lower cost. shut as he strode onward. Suddenly 
Fr a he began to speak again, but this time in 
$5000.00 in Prizes for Good Feeders 
ediction oddly impressive. 
d : “I will take for a text,’’ said he, “these 
but as a beef cattle feeder you can enter any time between April words; ‘The 1 rs pl 
ip i “tae 4 z yack and drew long their furrows,’ Would 
1 and June 30. The beef cattle prizes are as follows: you know who firat. yoked thin Slane 
$1, 
2 prizes of $500.00 1,000.00 1 prize 100.00 rows so long and so deep that he let out 
1 prize 400.00 1 prize 00 the heart-blood of his brother Abel; and 
1 prize 250.00 15 prizes of 25.00 375.00 ciiic one amber’ ee tak hi oe 
~ — $5000.00 *sire ¢ C enadeavo oO OLOW Is curse 
3 prizes of 200.00 600.00 42 Prizes, totaling $ -" example; and that plow has, and will 
, . ae ao tia ' ios ear wai : * weather, till better days come and the 
ae tl mer el aaue “iy as cuales veiahoenenaie tying will wicked are overthrown. And at the sound 
e é 2 ze. 
wrath to their destruction, their single- 
trees will fall to the ground, the plowmen 
Many big feeders have already entered this contest. Others the gade men will throw away their 
are coming in every day. You should lose no time in following their example. gades; and then, O, the yelling and the 
does not cost you a cent to enter cursed seed, clapping their hands and ery- 
; . , ing to hills and mountains to cover them. 
: é : ; Spat and Fanning and Frohock and all their 
—_— _ aan ze and you will help your own business of raising corn bint ee’ tho weet be the Lord will fall 
and feeding it for profit. 
malice and hatred toward His people.” 
For some time I had heard a horse's 
We also want to send you our new 64-page book, ‘“The Gospel of Good 
os : : The » reWw t gs > as Alexander 
Feeding It contains the newest and best feeding methods, based on prac- ter ayo Porgy up alongside as Alexangy 
cows, hogs, sheep and poultry. my man,” the newcomer declared in 4 
It will pay you to get into this feeders’ contest harsh voice. He was a middle-sized mam 
with the air of a property holder and @ 
man of substance. 
demanded Alexander jnotty. “Do you 
take me for one of these lying ministers, 
governor and king? Not Zion Alexan- 

The man on horseback was no less eM 
phatic. He spurred his mount over and 

“T have heard of vou,” he cried, “a mad 
preacher, wanted for many crimes. Come 
or my name’s- 

Alexander did not try to break 1008% 
prisingly mild. “T am a man of peace 
but dinna provoke me too far.” This was 
his grip on his staff. 

“Here, fellow, catch hold of him,” said 
me. “He’s guilty of treasonable prac 
tices, associating with known outlaw& 


with your corn and roughage. 
‘“‘Because they must. But a change js 
est cost per gallon. The same feed that makes milk makes beef. about us here? We are merely bees that 
and comes down to help in the thieving,” 
nearly all digestible. Feed it with your corn and roughage. You ® BROKE off. His eyes were/till 
a high, strained voice that made his mal- 
Our big contest for feeders closed on April 1 for dairy farmers, 
words: ‘The plowers plowed upon my 
First Prize 000.00 1 prize $150.00 was cursed Cain, when he drew his fur- 
J 75. 
1 prize 300.00 15 prizes of $50.00 750.00 all his cursed seed had, and will design, 
These prizes are rewards for profitable production. The rules gang summer and winter, frost and fresh 
of the trumpet that calls the men of 
No Entry Fee—No Stall Rent 
will loose their grips on the plow, and 
It is the biggest contest between feeders the industry has ever known. It screeching that will be among all his 
Mail the coupon now for bulletin of rules and application blanks. What a moaning and wailing for Tryon 
upon them and consume them for their 
This Valuable Book—FREE 
hoofs pounding on the road behind us. 
tical feed lot experience. It gives you 28 tested rations for beef cattle, dairy “Phat sourds like disloyal talk to mé, 
- i alicareana : ; Wade try. and 
at once. Fill out and mail the coupon now. well-Gressed for the back counthyu@ 
“And who said it was enything else?” 
those whited sepulchres, that hold for 
der! 
laid hold of Alexander's collar. 
along. I'll bring you before a magistrate 
but he interposed with an utterance SUf 
his comment, but I noticed he tightened 
the representative of law and order to 
foregathering with mobs, assailing the 








Cash or money order with order, 
American Syrup & Sorghum Co., Successors 
Fort Scott Sorghum Co. Fort Scott, Kansas 
Mfore. Famous Farmer Jones’ Sorghum Syrup 





SEED GORN 


Waimples Yellow Dent and Silver King positively 
guaranteed. Prices and seed the best. 15 cts. in 
strmps gets samples, ear shelled samples Free and 


6. S. BOVEE, Elk Point, 8. D. 
A SRE ERRATA SAN CO 


Senat or Dunlap Strawberry plants or 100 As- 
ts for $1.00 delivered at your 
Mail Box. 





100 year Washington Asparagus ¢2.00 
Price List for a Postal. Humboldt Nursery Co. 
Humboldt, Iowa. 





SEED CORN 


Posttively guaranteed to grow. 
Quality the best. Priced right. 


ACME HAY & MILLFEED CO., Sioux City, lowa 





SEED CORN 


Write us about our fully guaranteed sure to grow 
seed corn. All leading varieties. Insure your 1926 
corn crop right now. 

McGreer Bros.feed Farm, Coburg, lowa 





AND CLIMATE. 





on poor seed? Ask 
iton’s latest farm seed buile’ 





“Parlor City Brand’ 
during past forty years and by thousands of s 
ton vii wo farm 





iton Seed & Coal Co., Dept. 205 Cedar Rapids,ia. 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





king’s majesty by vile language——” 
I prudently kept aloof. 


HE end came more quickly than I e# 
pected, Alexander twisted free, 
dropped his staff, and dragged the rider 
from the saddle. The fellow fought back 
furiously for a moment, but those long 
arms cracked like flails, and in a se@ 
the newcomer was on the ground, bleed 
ing from the nose and mouth, and pretty 
badly winded in the bargain. 
Alexander had no mercy. He picked 
up his staff and hit the fallen man # 
sharp blow across the back. a 
“Up, you hound!” he cried. “UP 
get gone, 
your carcass.” P e 
He struck again, and the mans 
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d their Labor-Saving Helpers 
The Tilting Feeder 

emite-Zerk Lubricatior 

and Roller Bearings 


is& Shepard Thresher 


Built into every Nichols & Shepard 
Thresher are the famous 4 Threshermen. 
They are the Big Cylinder, the “Man 
Behind the Gun,’ 
Beater and the Beating Shakers that send 
all the grain to the wagon box, none to the 
saw pile. The tilting feeder makes the 
cylinder easy to reach. 


2 





Hyatt Roller Bearings and Alemite-Zerk 
Lubrication are Standard Equipment in 
every Nichols & Shepard Thresher. They 
substantially reduce the power needed to 
thresh and the work of oiling up. A Ford- 
gon threshes successfully with the 22 x 36. 


Whenever you need in a threshing outfit, 
there is a Nichols & Shepard rig to fill the 
bill at a reasonable price. 


Built of steel—to last a lifetime. 


> 


Red River Special separators have big 
capacity —do good work under difficult 
conditions—thresh all grains and seeds 

Save your grain, time and money. This 
book will tell you how. 


NICHOLS.{.SHEPARD 


In continuous business since 1848 


Te Red River Special fine 
296 Marshall Street 


How A Good Thresher | 








' SAVES the FARMER’S THRESH BILI 














Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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INDEPENDENT SILO CO. 
781 PillsburyAv.St.Paul,Minn. 

































A practical, proven treatment that WILL 
fave your pigs from the serious dangers of White 

rs. With hogs at the present market price 
you can afford to take no chances on losing your 
Pigs. Insure the pigs’ health with this treatment. 
nd us the name of your Veterinarian. He 
supplied with NEO Jr., to fill your needs. 


iptive literature sent direct to you. 
Always Consult Your Veterinarian 


tl NEO COMPANY 
“3514 ST.++ SIOUX CITY. 

















Please refer to this paper when writing. 


gave off a dull sound like that of a full | 


sack when you kick it. He staggered slow- 
ly to his feet. Alexander prodded him in 
the rear. 


A few feet away the man turned back | 


to shake a fist at us. 

“Tll have you in jail for this before the 
day is over,” he cried. His enunciation 
suffered somewhat because of the teeth 
he had spit out. “It’s highway robbery, 
assault and battery—men have been 
hanged for less. I'll see you whipped 
till ‘a 

Alexander made at him, and he ran, 
We saw him ahead of us for the next 
half hour as he vainly tried to catch his 
horse. A mile farther on he finally lured 
it to stand and wait for him. Thereupon 
he put spurs to the animal and was soon 
out of our vision, 

“He had a tongue like a lawyer,” Alex- 
ander commented. ‘The beating he got 
should be good for his soul.” 

“How about the whipping he promised 
us?” I asked. ‘He looked to me like a 
man angry enough to ride to Williams- 
burg to get justice.” 

Alexander considered. ‘‘There’s a bit 
of sense in what you say,” he admitted, 
“It may be well to give the high road the 
go-by for a few days. There’s a trail 
over along the hills I know. We'll try 
that.” 

So toward the hills we went. I confess 
that on the way there were a good many 
times that I looked over my shoulder and 
expected to see our friend of the road 
thundering after with a troop of con- 
stables in tow. 

(Continued next week) 








_ Fake Farm Relief Bill On | 





(Continued from page 6) 


this week, and the banking and currency 
committee of the house has begun a seri- 
ous probe into the whole problem of the 


relationship between federal control of | 


the federal reserve system and the fluctu- 
ation of prices of various commodities. 
This latter inquiry was at first directed 
toward agricultural prices, as it comes 
about by reason of hearings on the Strong 
bill, which was primarily addressed to the 
problem of agricultural price fluctuation; 
but before-the end of the past week it had 
broadened out to include an investigation 
of the recent collapse of stock market 
prices and the possible bearings of re- 
serve board action on all commodity 
prices. 

The McKinley-Adkins export debenture 
bill has had the limelight this week in the 
senate committee, and will be before the 
house committe on Monday and Tuesday. 
Dr. C. L. Stewart, agricultural economist 
of the University of Illinois, was on the 
stand two days in the senate committee, 
was called in conference by Secretary of 
Agriculture Jardine, and had a conference 
with Attorney General Sargeant on this 
bill. 

There is one point in the export deben- 
ture bill which developed during the Stew- 
art hearing before the senate committee, 
that students of this problem need to get 
firmly in their minds, and that bears on 
the constitutionality of taking money out 
of the treasury of the United States for 
any special person, or group of persons, 
natural or artificial. It bears on the ship 
subsidy bills which are pending as well 
as on all bounty or special payment plans. 

This hinges on the fact that the sugar 
bounty back in ’96 or thereabouts was 
declared unconstitutional, and the su- 
preme court set up a ruling which seems 
likely to stand to the end of time. By 
that ruling, payment of a subsidy to any- 
one for exporting anything, is, per se, 
unconstitutional, just as paying a bounty 
to the owner of a ship might be similarly 
declared unconstitutional. But there is a 
series of decisions, pointed out by Doctor 
Stewart, which hold that exemptions from 
almost any form of taxation may be per- 
fectly constitutional and within the pow- 
er of legislative bodies to grant. This 
makes the tax exemption of farm loan 
bonds possible, and the exemptions to 
married persons from a part of the in- 
come tax. 3y this reasoning, exemptions 
from payment of import duties are legal 
and constitutional, and within the power 
of congress to grant. If the congress sees 
fit to grant this exemption from payment 
of import duties, especially to those who 
export some other commodity, that, too, 
is within their authority. If they wish to 
make this in the form of a debenture or 
certificate, which is assignable, it appears 
that this, too, is within their powers and 
authority. Not only this, but the principle 
of encouraging exports upon the theory of 
thereby encouraging replacement by im- 
ports strikes a very responsive chord in 
congress, 

Doctor Stewart cites numerous state- 


ments by Alexander Hamilton, founder of | 


the American fiscal policies, as advocat- 
ing the export debenture plan even in 
those early days, and has ranged the ex- 
perience of England, Germany and other 
foreign countries in support of this plan, 
which has at its base the encouragement 
of surplus production as an essential part 
of national wealth, and assurance of food 
independence in time of possible war, and 
he cites the necessity for not only encour- 
aging surplus production, but of placing it 
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on the same plane as our production of 
surplus manufactures has been elevated 
to by the protective tariff, and that Amer- 
ican labor has reached thru the restric- 
tion of immigration. 

Other speakers this week before the 
senate committee have included E. T. 
Meredith, of Des Moines, and Frederick 
W. Murphy, of St. Paul. Other speakers 
before the house committee have been 
Representative Little, who occupied all the 
time on Thursday and part of Friday, 
President Thompson, of the Farm Bureau, 
on Tuesday; Representative Dickinson on 
Friday. On Saturday the committee will 
consider other legislation, preparing for 
their turn on the house calendar on Wed- 
nesday next, when several bills are ex- 
pected to pass under unanimous consent 
rule. This, it is expected, will include the 
Ketcham foreign agricultural service bill, 
which, if passed, will rank as probably 
the largest piece of agricultural legislation 
of this session. 

The document presented by the Corn 
3elt Committee late last week in support 
of the modified Dickinson bill, created a 
good deal of interest, and received wide 
publicity. The hard boiled Washington 
newspapers used large extracts from it, 
and dignified it even the second and third 
days by efforts to answer editorially or 
by special writers, some of its pertinent 
claims. This document was a very able 
analysis of the proposed legislation, and 
was signed by S. H. Thompson for the 
Farm Bureau, John Tromble for the 
Farmers’ Union and National Board of 
Farm Organizations, William’ Hirth for 
the Corn Belt Farm Organizations Com- 
mittee, Frank W. Murphy for the Ameri- 
can Council of Agriculture, and George N. 
Peek for the North-Central States Agri- 
cultural Conference. 





MISSOURI USING LIME a 


Lafayette county, Missouri, farmers are 
tackling the acid soil question in a real 
way, at a meeting held to discuss in- 
creasing the use of legumes. Thirty- 
seven cars of limestone were recently 
ordered for 1926 application. 





ILLINOIS USED ONE-THIRD OF 1925 
LIME TOTAL OF COUNTRY 


A total of 800,000 tons of limestone was 
used on Illinois farms in 1925. . This is 
an increase of over 50 per cent as com- 
pared with 1924, which was the record 
year for its use in that state or any other 
state until that time. A realization of 
the need of limestone for the successful 
growing of alfalfa and sweet clover and 








on many soils of clover, has brought about 
this extensive increase. It has been large- 
ly increased by the work of the Illinols 
Agricultural Association in co-operation 
with the railroads and quarrymen in 
making the limestone readily available, 





MINNESOTA ENCOURAGES WIND- 
BREAK PLANTING 


The University of Minnesota’s forest 
station at Cloquet will have furnished 
41,000 trees to co-operative windbreak 
demonstrators of the state by the end of 
the planting season. These trees will be 
used either for new windbreaks or reé« 
placements required in those already eSe« 
tablished. 











cuore Red Raspherrie 
xveae From June to October 


Luscious, large, red rasphorrios— to § 
crops a year is the result of nine years 
of propagation by Henry De Ross, , 
per enced horticulturist. De Ross : 
erries are first prize winners at 

State fairs. 


THESE CHOICE PLANTS AVAILABLE 


BIG 
PROFITS 


Easy to crow 
in small lots 
or large acre- 
age. Plants 
fo not winter 
i. Now ts 
the time tw 
viant. 


HARDY 
PLANTS! 










OFFICE DE ROSS NUB 
916 Walnut St. Des Moines, Iowa 
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[MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives perocn tage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
seconé column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
mow 152 per cent of pre-war and 97 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Corn, 
oats, butter, eggs. cattle, hides and copper 
re decidedly below the general price level. 
din most cases‘ the failure of these com- 
modities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 
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Fishers index number 
CATTLE—At Chicago 

1,300-pound fat cattle 

1,100-pound fat cattle 

Canners and cutters 

Feeders 











Heavy hogs 
Light hogs 
Pi 





FARM-HAND hfe ag td of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far_above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 

MAY HOG PRICES—With pre-war rela- 
tionships as a base, May lard now indi- 
cates a price of $10.57 per cwt. for heavy 
hogs at Chicago next May. May rib 
sides as a basis indicate a price of 
$10.89. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
March 20, 1925, of the 1921-1925 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 114 per cent, grain 111 per 
cent, livestock 105 per cent, lumber 117 

er cent, ore 116 per cent, and miscel- 
aneous merchandise 115 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 229 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
40c, week before 40c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 1912c, week before 19%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 31c, week before 
28%c; ducks, last week 3lc, week before 
B81c; fat hens, last week 27%c, week be- 
fore 27%4c. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 











Kansas City 





Lambs 





WOOL AND HIDES 


uarter blood wool, at Boston] 156) 81 
ight cow hides, at Chicago. 73} 83 


GRAIN 





At Chicago— | 
©orn, No. mixed 111) 75 
Oats, No. 2 white. 89 95 
Wheat, No. 2 red 140 106 
Wheat, No. 1 northern 112 

On lowa Farms— 

73 


105 





MILL-FEEDS 


Cottonseed meal, at Milw'kee 86 
Oil meal, at Milwaukee 117 
Bran, at Kansas City | 401 
Shorts, at Kansas City 88 


HAY 


No. 1 timothy, at Chicago... | 114 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 134 123 

OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
pemecer, at Chicago ......ceee 123 92 
Clover seed, at Toledo 221 127 
Timothy seed, at Chicago.... | 110 




















Cotton, at New York 142 81 
Eggs, at Chicago 133 101 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
130 89 
139) 86 
205 107 
171 93 














September 
Oats— 
May 
July 
September 
Wheat— 
May 
July 
September 
La 





INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville 92) 
Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 160} 
Copper, at New York | 85 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 185 
Lumber— ; 
Douglas fir (f. o. b. Wash- 
ington) 179 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x8 No. 2 common boards 169 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1lx6 and 2 B( finish) 228! 
153 








FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, 
month of February ‘ 222 101 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 
ke. Sree 112 114 
Industrial stocks ............ 193 110 
Railroad stocks ..........00. 95 112 

















RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 

railroad workman is now gettin 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compare 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 286 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 





Med. and heavy wt. | | 
steers (1,100 Ibs. | 


Choice and prime— 
Last week ei 
Week before 

Good— 

Last week 9.18'10.20) 9.13 
Week before 9.20]10.12| 9.08 

Medium— 
Last week 8.50! 9.05) 
Week before 8.58} 9.32 

Common— | 
Last week 18) 7.68) 
Week before .20 

Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 lbs. down)— 

Choice and prime— 
Last week 
Week before 

Medium and good— | 
Last week ..... 9.62) 8.82 
Week before 9.81) 8.8% 

Common— | 
Last week of Oe 7.68| 6.88 
Week DBHefore ..ccccvesl 4 7.88! 7.00 

Butcher cattle— 

Heifers— 

TVanat week ..cccoccsece 
Week before ......... 

Cows— 

TAM WHOK civecccsecns 
Week before 
Bulls— 
Last week ,.... 
Week before ...... 
Canners and cutters— 
Last week 
Week before 
Stockers and feeders— 
Last week 
Week before 
Cows and heifers—., 
Last week 
Week before 


5} 9.9% 


oe 9. 
75| 9.82 


5/10.75/10.05 
11.00/10.00 


eeeeeee 


eorerrene 





eevee eee 








Heavy (250 lbs. up) 
Last week 
Week before 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— 
Last week 
Week before 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— 
Last week 
Week before «+e thw 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.)| 
Last week 12.32 


| | 
}11.40|11. 
}11.00/11.5! 
| | 


Week before .........] 
Smooth and rough heavy 
packing sows (250 Ibs. 
up— | 
Last week 65 10, 
Week before ay 42} 9.7§ 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | 
Last week 3.50.13. 
Week before 
Stock pigs— 
Last week 
Week before 





Lambs (84 lbs. down), 
medium to prime— | 
Last week 2.42|12.75 12.12 
Week before -82/13.30]12.55 
Lambs, culls and common ! 
st week oe 
Week before 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to prime— 
Last week 
Week before 
Ewes, medium to choice— 
Last week 
Week before Ay 
Feeder lambs, medium to 
choice— 
Last week ............{11.88/12.50) 
Week before }12.25/13.12| 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock. are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 


-12/10.5 
-38)10.62 




















Kansas City 











Mixed clover, 
Last week ... 
Week before 

Timothy, No. 1— 
Last week 
Week before 

Alfalfa, choice— | 
BAG WOME oir: 0.654.009 0.0 21.5 
Week before 5 

Alfalfa, No. 1— 

Last week 
Week before 

Alfalfa, standard— | | 
Last week 7.00}20.50 
Week before 7.00 20,50) 

Alfalfa, No. 2— | 
Last week 
Week before 

Oat straw— 
Last week 


50 18.25 
50 18.25) 


9.25) 8.50 11.50 

















Kansas City 
Des Moines 


Omaha 





Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week .... 
Week before | 

Corn No. 3Y— 
Last week ~~ 
Week before 

Corn, No. 4¥— 
Last week .,... 
Week before 

Oats— 

Last week .... 
Week before 

Barley— 

Last week ace 
Week before | 

Rye— | 

Last week ..../. 
| 
| 
| 


‘| 63% 
| 69%) 61%! 60% 


68%| .6115 61 
| 76534 57% 


Week before .. 
Wheat, No. 2 hard | 

Last week ..../1.6214!1.52 1.5514/1.58 

Week before . .|1.61%4/1.5410/1.584% 1.57% 


| 
| 
| 





Minneapolis 
Des Moines* 





! 





Bran— 
Last 


Shorts— 
Last week.... 
Week before. ./2 
Hominy feed— 
Last week..../25. 
Week before.. 
Oil meal (0.p.)— 
Last week.... 
Week before.. 
Cottonseed meal 
(41 per cent) 
Last 2 - ‘ace 
Week befbdre.. 
Tankage— 
Last week.... 
Week before..|.. 
Gluten— 
Last week.... 
Re a ee ae ae 
*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 


70.00/65.00 
-|70.00/65.00 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


| 
| 


7 |$4.863 








| Par value 
| Present 
| price 
Per cent of 


| par 





| 
| 
| 
| 


British sterling ex- | 
change— } 
Last week 
Week before 
French franc— 
Last week 


99.9 
99.9 


-03425' 17.7 
0350 | 18.1 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $16.17, week be- 
fore $15.96. Chicago—Last week $14.20, 
week before $14.20. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 


Federal land bank bonds, due in 1953, 
but callable in 19338, were quoted last 
week at $1.01%,. Since these bonds are 4% 
per cent, the yield to 1953 is 4.22 per cent. 





QTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 46¢, 
light native cow hides at Chicago lle, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $21, 
and cotton at New York 19.3c. lowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 52\e, 
oats 334c, wheat $1.49 


LAND SALES AND PRICES IN OHIO 


The value of Ohio farm land and build- 
ings went from $113.18 an acre in 1920 to 
$87.44 an acre in 1925. Sales of farm land 
in Ohio have, during the same _ period, 
been much fewer than for the years be- 
fore 1920. Reports from the office of the 
secretary of state show that before 1920 
an average of 20,000 farms changed hands 
each year in Ohio, or 225 sales per county. 
In 1924, the last year for which complete 
figures are available, 10,545 farms, or 
about half the number reported before 
1920, changed hands in Ohio. 





Live Stock Receipts and Prices: 


Hog prices are 94 per cent of the 
year average, as contrasted with 87 
cent for fat cattle, 74 per cent for ghee, 
and 87 per cent for lambs. 7 ; 

The following table gives data ag ty | 
percentage ten-year average for re, 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks, 
Each week is compared with the ten-year | 
average of the corresponding week, thug 


eliminating seasonal bias. 


{HOGS 








Receipts at 
Bers other mkts. 











February 65 to 11 
February 12 to 19 
february 19 to 25 
February 26 to 
March 65 to 1 
March 12 to 18 
March 19 to 25 ‘ 
March 26 | 2 69 


tCATTLE 


February 5 to 11 110 
February 12 to 19 100 
February 19 to 25 | 105 
February Pa 99 
March 65 to 1 : 111 
Beaten 33° 06 F8 wees teks 121 116 
March 19 to .25 | 112) 114 
March 26 to April 86 83" 


*SHEEP 


Receipts at 
22 Chicago 














February 129; 123} 
February | 148) 118 
February 
February 
March 5 
March 12 
March 19 
March 26 








February 
February 
February 
February 
March 5 
March 12 
March 19 to 2! f 
March 26 to April 1 115; 117! 

*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined, 

tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

tCattle prices are fcr fat beef steers, 





UNIVERSITY COURSE IN MEAT 
PACKING 

At the instigation of the Amer'can In- 
stitute of Meat Packers, the University 
of Chicago has established a full univer. 
sity course in meat packing and market- 
ing. Extensive research work is plannod 
and a well fortified course offered. This 
is the first time such a course has been 
offered by an American college or uni- 
versity. 





Play Safe 


Why take chances on a short 
crop, Haley’s SELECTED 
and PRAIRIE BRAND 
Seeds are northern grown, 
clean and pure and will thrive in 
this climate. Get the results you 
are after by insisting on these 
quality brands. Your nearest 
de «ler has them or will gladly get 
them for you !f you ask Lim. 





Try DAKOTA No. 12 
ALFALFA This Year 


Especially adaptable for corn- 
belt farms. Noted for its purity, 
cleanliness, hardiness and higb 
germination. 


Todd &KraftCo. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
ASSOCIATED WITH 
Haley-NeeleyCompany 
Sioux City, ta. Sioux Falls, S. D. 
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IOWA'S 
Oldest 


AND 


Laréest 
BOND 
HOUSE 











Geo. M. Bechtel & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1891 


Substantial 
Sound 


OND 


Investments 
lt 


Municipal Bonds 
Sound Corporation 


Securities 
INCLUDING 


Light and Power 
Industrial 
First Mortgage Bonds 


WRITE FOR CURRENT LISTINGS 
AND BOOK ON “BONDS” 


Geo. M. Bechtel & Co. 


Established 1891 


Bechtel Building 
Davenport, Iowa 


Equitable Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Grand Opera House Building 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 


First lowa Trust Building 
BURLINGTON, IOWA 







Available 
of NOW 
City, 
School, County, 
age, 
Corporation and 
Public Utilities 























OSH- 
“2 AWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“Some women are like flowers, 
when they fade, they die.”’ 











HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 
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Contest closes April 20, so send your 
posteard right away. 
In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will be 


awarded for the full amount of the prize 
tied in each tying contest. 





ALL THERE ON BUSINESS 

A man slipped on a banana peel and 
executed a funny fall, not being hurt, it 
turned out, but having his dignity some- 
what ruffled. When he recovered a mo- 
ment later a friend was holding his hat 
and a number of people had formed a 
circle. 

“What do these 
the man. 

“They are not idlers,"”” explained his 
friend soothingly. ‘‘Here’s a doctor who 
wants to look you over, a lawyer ready 


idjers want?” snarled 


to bring suit for you and a producer of 
comic films who would like to sign 
you up.” 


SOUND REASON FOR IT 

“Bobby, what is twice eight?” 

“Don't know.” 

“Well, then, four times six?’ 

“Don’t know.” 

“Goodness! Is there anything you can 
answer?” 

“Yes’m, the telephone.’”’ 


Tom and his wife had always had a 


goat. Even after the village became a 
suburb of the town, that goat would 
frolic around the street. In a playful 
set-to with pedestrians he always left 
them in a heap on the sidewalk, and the 
goat became very unpopular. One day 
the tax collector presented Tom with a 
tax bill for $8 on the goat. Great con- 
sternation ensued, the owner insisting 
that even the tax collector must know 
that the goat was not worth $8 (as prices 
were then) 

“T have my authority right here,’’ in- 


sited the collector, reading from his in- 
structions: ‘Charge $2 a foot for anything 
abutting on the sidewalk’.” 

Music Store Clerk: “Here is Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘Song Without Words’ for 75 cents. 
Would yeu like that?’ 

Mrs. Newrich (coolly): ‘‘Thank you, but 
we can afford to buy it with the words.” 


RADIO GEOGRAPHY 

“Tommy,” said the — school 
“where is Havana?’ 

“Between Winnipeg and Calgary,” an- 
swered Tommy with surprising prompt- 
ness. 

“Wherever did you get that idea?’ the 
teacher asked, much perplexed. 

“Thats’ where it is on my dials,” said 
Tommy. 


teacher, 


NO BACK-FIRE THERE 

A young chap called on a girl and 
stayed too late, so her dad yelled down 
from his bedroom: 

“Time to go, young feller; time to go.” 

The young chap, as he put on his over- 
coat, said very loudly and angrily: 

“Your father’s a crank.” 

Then the old man yelled down again: 

“Well, young feller, don’t you need a 
crank if you ain’t a self-starter?” 


A QUICK THINKER 
Wife: ‘“‘Didn’t I hear the clock strike 
two as you came in last night?’ 
Other Half: ‘You did. It started to 
strike eleven, and I stopped it so’s not to 
awaken you.” 
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When Time is Money! 


When your grain is ready to harvest and thresh, when 
quick action means many dollars to you in saving all 
your crop and in getting the best prices—then you'll be 
glad if you have an ever-dependable, efficient and 


fast-working 
WIN 
Steel 


Team of 


This is the outfit that, a few years ago, swept aside old traditions 
of tractor and thresher engineering and established new standards 
of performance, dependability and economy. It still holds the 
lead and continues to be one of the most talked about develop- 
ments in power farming equipment. 

has a 


The Twin City All-Steel Thresher *::,7 


ing cylinder in the feeder which makes feeding uniform and pre- 
vents slugging. Its auxiliary cylinder re-threshes tailings and 
delivers grain direct onto grain pan. These are exclusive Twin 
City features. 


The Twin City Tractor 3s.o5,.2"eved js de 


pendability, sturdiness 
and economy. The 12-20 is equipped with an efhcient 
power take off. There is a Twin City Tractor ZEA 


and Thresher that will exactly fil] your 
needs. 









The coupon will bring you the valuable 
information, you want. Mail it today! 


MINNEAPOLIS STEEL & 
MACHINERY CO. 


Dept. WES ee Som 
Minneapolis, Minn. Z- Dept. WA 
Mirneapelis Mian. 

Branch Houses: ey’ Send me your vale 


Denver—Des Moines—Fargo—Great Falls booklets—free. 
Kansas City—Lincoln—Peoria—Salt 


Lake City—Wichita 


Address 
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When writing to advertisers, pleasé mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








They’re 


“ > ae \ 
NYBODY can do it. Simply place a tablespoonful 

of Cyanogas A-Dust inside the mouth of each bur- 
row and close carefully. Cyanogas A-Dust gives off 
hydrocyanic acid gas when the air strikes it, and the gas 
kills the groundhogs. It reaches all parts of the burrow. 


Kill them with 


CYANOGAS 


“It’s the gas that kills them” 


Just as effective against rats, moles and ants. Simple, cheap 
and sure. Ask your dealer for Cyanogas A-Dust or send us 
$2.50 for a five-lb. tin, express collect. 


Write for Leaftet 172 
AMERICAN CYANAMID SALES COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
511 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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-Our Readers Market... 


Look for what you need 
Set what you wish through these columns 
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SCHEDULE OF RATES 


FARM LANDS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BABY CHICKS 





MISSOURI 


HARNESS 








No. Words No. Insertions 




















No advertisement for 
accepted, Check must be LTRs Please 
type or print your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


WRITE for our list of well protected in- 
vestment bonds which yield a good re- 
turn and can be quickly converted into 
cash. We offer only such bonds that we 
can sincerely recommend for your invest- 
ment. Metcalf, Cowgill & Clark, Des 
Moines, lowa. 
WE OFFER high grade municipal and 
corporation bonds. May we render you 
investment service without obligation to 
you? Wheelock & Copany, Des Moines. 
INVEST your surplus in sound bonds. 
Write us for information. James A. Cum- 
mins & Co., Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, 
lowa. 
BONDS of responsible communities and 
corporations are sound and attractive 
investments, Write for list. Harry H. 
Polk & Co., Des Moines. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


SPECIAL sale on pedigreed Collie pups 
from heel driving parents. We are over- 
etocked and must move these pups. Write 
for reduced prices. Every sale guaran- 
teed. A wonderful selection in whites 
and sable and whites. The Shomont Ken- 
nels, Monticello, Iowa, Box 66. 
WHITE Collie, Scotch Collie, Shepherd 
and Rat Terrier pups; males, $7; fe- 
males, $5; trained Collie female cattle and 
watch dogs, $15; also litter of German 
Police pups from prize winning stock. 
Bloemendaal Kennels, Alton, Iowa, 























FOR 
farm at bargain. 
Missouri. 


SALE—124-acre rice, corn, wheat 
R. L.. Dawson, Eolia, 





pte NORTH DAKOTA 
FARMS for sale—North Dakota improved 
farms; crop payment or easy terms; no 
inflated values; real opportunity for men 
of moderate means; citizens’ committee 
helps new settlers locate among prosper- 
ous, contented neighbors. Write Greater 
North Dakota Association, 4273, 
Fargo, N. D. 





Box 





NEW YORK 
FOR SALE—ll4-acre farm, two miles 
from paved road; productive soil, four- 
teen-room house, large barn, milk house, 
hen house, wagon shed, sugar bush, plenty 
fire wood, abundant water; rap: Mrs. 
BE. M. Alexander, Niobe, N. a: 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


WASHINGTON and Oregon—The Pacific 
Northwest is growing rapidly. Its nat- 
ural advantages, scenic beauties and op- 
ortunities are the reasons. The man who 
oves the great outdoors can build for 
the future and get away from the element 
of wages. A good Hlivnge and a comfort- 
able income is offered on a small invest- 
Our booklets will tell you the story. 
, Leedy, Dept. 707, Great Northern 
Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


SOUTH DAKOTA farm lands from $10 an 
acre up, depending on location and im- 
provements. They will never be lower. 
South Dakota produces corn, cattle, hogs, 
alfalfa, small grains Real diversifica- 
tion. Healthful and pleagant climate. 
Good dairy country. See it for yourself, 
Homeseekers’ rates. For free map, de- 
scriptive circulars and all information, 
write to South Dakota Department of Ag- 
riculture, Division 101, Pierre, S. D. 


WISCONSIN 
HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 

clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 

















FOR SALE—Nicely marked English Shep- 
herd pups from the best heel driving 
rents. Can't be beat. Gerhard Wolter, 
amburg, Minn. 

FOR SALE—Collie puppies, 

heavy coated dogs. 
Velma Smith, 
Iowa, Route 1. 





Will make 
Females, $3; 
Promise City, 





SHEPHDRD and Collie pups; eight weeks 
old; males, $4; females, $2.50; fine pups. 
B. A. Strom, Hector, Minn. 


. FOR SALE—Pedigreed German Police 
dogs and pups. Mrs. Erling Lura, Coop- 
erstown, N. D. 


SCOTCH Collie pups, two months old; 


_ price, males, $5. Roy Smith, Dana, la, 


FARM LANDS 


COLORADO 
Cc ENT opportunity to buy on very 
favorable terms, improved irrigated 
farms, owned by American Beet Sugar 
Co., at Lamar, Colo. Only 10 per cent 
cash and balance spread over 34% years 
at 6% per cent interest. Lands very pro- 
ductive, averaging per acre three tons 
alfalfa, 10 tons beets, 50 bushels barley, 
77 bushels oats and 47 bushels winter 
wheat, Ideal conditions for dairying and 
constant markets. Beet sugar factories 
contract with growers for beets at good 
prices. Feeding livestock profitable. Fine 
schools and churches. Good roads and 
wonderful climate. For detailed informa- 
tion, write C. L. Seagraves, General Colo- 
nization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 990 
Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


FOR SALE or trade for farm land or city 

property, 40 acres in Montrose county, 
Colorado; finest health climate; rich soil 
for orcharding or intensive farming; gov- 
ernment water right; house, vegetable cel- 
lar, outbuildings; mile from town with 
good school and church. Address, J. R. 
Caffyn, Blackwell, Okla. 




















FARMS WANTED 
CASH buyers want farms. Describe; give 
lowest price. R. Gray, 1801 Goode, Nor- 
folk, Va 


HELP WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED 
AGENTS—Our new household cleaning 
device washes and dries windows, 
sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Costs 
less than brooms. Over half profit. Write 
Harper Brush Works, 303 Third St., Fair- 


field, Iowa. 
LIVESTOCK 
GUERNSEYS ce 
PRACTICALLY purebred Geurnsey heif- 
er calves, from heavy milkers, $20 each; 
crated for shipment anywhere. lL. Ship- 
way, Whitewater, Wis. 
ae HOLSTEINS 
FOR SALE—A fine Holstein bull with a 
26-pound official record; a show pros- 
poet. whose three nearest dams average 
pounds milk a day; ready for light 
service. Shomont Farms, Dept. W, Mon- 
ticello, Iowa 
HOLSTEIN 
































heifers; 15 extra quality, 
beautifully marked, high grades, tuber- 
culin tested, eight weeks old; shipped C. 
O. D., $20 each. E. Howey, 1092 James, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
FOR SALE—High grade 
and heifers, at reasonable 
tested. Glarner & Bringgold, 
cord, Minn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BABY gets relief cutting teeth. Dr. Riz- 

ers’ Teething Lotion. Ask your drug- 
gist or send direct to Dr. Rizers Company, 
Burlington, Iowa. Full two-ounce berttle, 
40 cents. 





Holstein cows 
prices; T. B. 
West Con- 














FLORIDA 
FLORIDA opportunities in agriculture, 
dairying, poultry, trucking, fruits. Rich 
soil, healthful climate, paved highways, 
bidding for real dirt farmers. Chamber 
of Commerce, FC, Starke, Fla. 


MINNESOTA 


FOR SALE—160-acre stock and dairy 
farm in corn belt of southeastern Min- 
nesota; good buildings, silo, large hen 
house; abundant supply of good water; 
one mile from school, three miles to 
town; $125 acre. Mrs. Emma B. Horn, 
Administratrix, Plainview, Minn. 


WE HAVE a few highly improved farms 
left at half price; 5 per cent. Come 
quick; ready to do business. The Sonne- 


syn Co., St. James, Minn. 




















COVERS, machine or stack; tents and 
pant aprons; direct from manufacturer 
to you. Write for samples and prices. 
Box 187. .S. J. Russell, Peoria, Il. 
BAGS WANTED 
wanted. We pay highest 
write for quotations; 
Great Western Bag Co., 








EDD Bags 
market price; 

state quantity. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

FARM MACHINERY 

TITAN tractor roller chains, $36.50 per 
set. Chains for all tractors. Get circu- 

lars. Iowa Falls Machine Works, Iowa 

Falls, Iowa. 

TRACTOR gears, new master pinions for 
your tractor at big saving in price. 

Crabb Gas Engine Co., Independence, Ia. 

GOPHER TRAPS 

















FOR SALE—AIl kinds of farms. _ Direct 
from owners. Call or write your wants, 
J. F. De Long, Lamberton, Minn. 





FRAPS for catching pocket gophers. Cir- 
cular sent free. A. F. Renken, G-444, 
Crete, Neb. 





CONCORD farm harness; 1% inch trace 
with steel hames; made of brand-new 
oak taned leather in the good old-fash- 
ioned way. Price, $49.50 per set. Chas. 
Koenigsberger & Son, Des Moines, Iowa. 
72 DIFFERENT styles of farm harness 
earried in stock for your careful in- 
spéction. The best harness made for the 
least money. Chas. Koenigsberger & Son, 
325 East Fifth St., Des Moines, Iowa. 
CUSTOM made farm harness without 

breeching; steel hames with full length 
1%-inch Concord traces; $39.50 per set. 
Sa ot Koenigsberger & Son, Des Moines, 
owa. 











HEDGE POSTS 


HBDGE posts for sale; car lots. 
Winfield, Kan. 


INSURANCE 

AUOTMOBILE insurance—To officers of 

local Farmers’ Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies or similar farmer organizations, we 
have something altogether different in au- 
tomobile insurance. Special! policy for 
farmers and residents of small towns, 
giving broad coverage at low cost. Make 
money selling our dependable policies. 
Company licensed in lowa'for a number 
of years. Address, Home Office, Union 
Automobile Indemnity Asgociation, 303 
East Washington St., Bloomington, Ill. 


KODAK FINISHING 

A BEAUTIFUL La Corona pear! necklace 

free. Send us your next roll and get 
details. Roll developed and six glossy 
prints, 25 cents (coin). Better pictures, 
quicker service. Victor Photo Service, 
Drawer 978, Kansas City, Mo. 
OUR OFFER—Develop vyoup first 

give you six super gloss prints for 39 
cents; give you One 5x7 projection print 
free. Interstate Finishers, Inc., Dept. 211, 
Charles City, Iowa. 
ANY size six-exposure roll developed and 

finished in glossy prints, 25 cents silver. 
Midland Photo Co., Dept. 10, Charles City, 
lowa. 





Box 208, 

















film, 








MAPLE SYRUP 
ELEVEN Ibs. pure maple syrup, $3.75 per 
gallon, postpaid. Edgar Hunt, Barron, 
Wisconsin. 





—— 
Leghorns, Slngle Comb 


chicks, sent C. O. D. Official conteg 
winners. Six pens in leading high ten ty 
date. High hens and pens in three out 
of four winter months at Glen Ellyn ang 
Iowa laying contests. Special early 
discount. Do not buy until you read our 
catalog and liberal guarantee to liye 
Prof. E. H. Rucker, Route 9, Ottumy 
fowa. Formerly poultry expert, Missoug 
Massachusetts, Iowa, experiment stations 
Dept. F 
‘IOWA Accredited” Aristocrat dark 

Barred Rocks; white diarrhea tested, 
—— 1, direct from Holterman, $7.50, 1§ 
Yard II, yearling hens, records 207 to oH 
$7.50, 15; Yard IIi, pullets from hens in 
Yard II, $5, 15. Fourth year continuous 
trap nesting. Range eggs, $10, 105; $5.59, 
50. 85 per cent fertility guaranteed. May 
chicks, $19, 100; June chicks, $16, 1. 
Postpaid. Mating list. Mrs. E. L. Ruring, 
Gowrie, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS from Iowa inspected ang 

accredited flocks. The fact that oy 
hatchery is accredited means dollars t 
baby chick buyers. Not just common 
stock but high class. Has had to pag 
requirements of experts under state gy. 
pervision. Healthy, vigorous and high 


WHITE 








producing. Will pay you to get our offer, | 


Cherokee Hatchery, 
Iowa. 
ROSS Chicks—One-half million per geg- 
son. Cetrified and utility stock. Amer 
ica’s leading egg strains. All varieties 
Our flocks keep up to the highest stan- 
dards for egg production and vigor. Prices 
exceptional. 100 per cent live delivery 
prepaid. Instructive catalog free. Rosy 
Hatchery, Dept. D, Junction City, Kan, 
BABY Chicks from superior quality, heavy 
laying stock. We have one of the larg. 
est and oldest hatcheries in the middle 
west. Twenty-five years’ experience in 
mating, breeding and hatching standaw 
bred poultry. 100 per cent live arrival, 
Prepaid. Every chick guaranteed. Cata- 
log free. Loup Valley Hatchery, Box 4), 
St. Paul, Neb. 

ACCREDITED chicks; low prices; leadi 
varieties; from flocks officially endo 
for high average egg production; foremost 
egg strains; live delivery; catalog free, 
Smith Bros. Hatcheries, Box 127, Mexico, 

Missouri. 


Dept. 100, Cherokee, 

















POSTS AND LUMBER 

lumber, shingles shippe d direct 
Write for delivered prices. Kirk 
Tacoma, Wash. 


TOBACCO 





POSTS, 
to you. 
Company, 





BUY certified chicks from heavy egg pro 

ducers. Our large free baby chick = 
tells all about feeding, care, culling a 
Sixty-eight most profitable breeds. Prices 
low. Write, Ziemer’s Hatchery, 
Minn. 


Austin, 








HOMESPUN smoking tobacco; natural 
leaf; made sweet and mellow by 
curing in old-fashioned way; five 
one dollar. Sample sent free. Natural 
Leaf Tobacco Farms, Owensboro, Ky. 
HOMESPUN tobacco; smoking, five “lbs., 
$1.25; ten, $2; cigars, $2 for 50; pipe 
free; pay when received. Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation, Maxon Mills, Ky. 
TOBACCO, prepaid. Smoking—10 Ibs., $2; 
very mild smoking—10 lIbs., $1.60. W. B. 
Adams, Sharon, Tenn. Reference, Bank 
of Sharon. 








BAB chicks; Buckeye equipped, medium 
sized hatchery; eggs from nearby flocks 
of best health and purebred quality; 
prompt service. Circular fee. yy den 
Chick Hatchery, Boyden, Iowa. 
BUFF Orpington chicks exclusively, from 
healthy, heavy producing stock; ‘$16 
100. Order now for present or future 
livery. W. B. Shaw, Monroe, Iowa. 
REDS, both combs, culled for production, 
type and color; chicks, $17.50 per 10; 
eggs, $8 per 100. Saben ‘Hagen, Parkert 
burg, Iowa. 














TYPEWRITERS 
TYPEWRITER bargains. Special values 
in all makes. Corona, Underwood, Rem- 
ington, Oliver, ete. Write for bargain list. 
Typewriter Exchange, 913 Locust St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 803 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines. Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


BEFORE you order chicks, send for the 
Peters-Certified chick catalog. It tells 
a plain, honest story of these unusual 
chicks sent to you with a genuine guar- 
antee to live, covering the first two 
weeks; also guaranteed to be from pure- 
bred flocks certified on health and high 
standards of flock—average egg produc- 
tion. Ten popular breeds perfected. Prices 
so low you can not afford to buy ordinary 
chicks. 10,000 satisfied customers. Our 
big illustrated catalog with actual pic- 
tures of our breeding flocks, culling 
equipment, poultry farm, hatchery and 
chicks, will be a revelation to you. Peters- 
Poultry Farm, Box 271, Newton, Iowa. 


STOP here and send to Iowas’ leading 
poultry farm and hatchery for the new 
book, ‘“‘free,”” entitled, ‘“‘Turning Chicks 
Into Gold,” also their new free catalog 
which tells of their strong, tested, fluffy 
purebred chicks. They can save you mon- 
ey on any purchase. Every nest on their 
farm is a trapnest, where their birds are 
trapped the year around, The chicks are 
larger and better than the common hatch- 
ery chicks. Orders are given prompt and 
personal attention. Ten leading breeds 
at low prices. Ever-Laying Egg Farm, 
Box 204, Salix, Iowa. 
BABY chicks; Buff Orpingtons of supe- 
rior quality; scientifically culled and se- 
lected from exhibition matings by ex- 
perts; something very choice; low prices; 
phone for prices and give order or send 
for valuable book on poultry. — It's free. 
Allen Hatchery, Box 27, Creston, Iowa, 


























chicks, 11 cents 
12 cents; pure 
Iowa, 


s—C. W. 
5. CC. B 
stock. 


LEGHORN 
I. Red chicks, 
A. Lewis, Bavard, 


POULTRY 


LEGHORNS 

WHITE Leghorn hens and cock birds nor 

half price. Thousands of eight-week-o 
pullets; also baby chicks and_hatehing 
eggs shipped quickly. Trap nested, pedir 
greed foundation stock; egg bred 26 yeat 
Winners at 16 egg contests. Catalog am 
special price bulletin free. I iin C, 0,0: 
and guarantee satisfaction. Geo. B. Fe 
ris, 986 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


S. C. WHITE Leghorn chicks now cma 


Ray 














for shipment; 200-egg strain pedi 
males used. From 250 to 278-egg 
Large American type. Prices unust 
low. Exceptional values. Drop me 4 
for my catalog before you order Whil’ 
Leghorn chicks from anyone. 

Ward, Box 153, Independence, Iowa. 
EGGS and chicks; Barron White Le& 
horns; large lopped comb type: cull 
and bred to lay; mated to cockerels {i 
high record flock; eggs—$5, 105; $15 i 
case. Chicks—$13, 100; 200, $25; 5090, 
Mrs. M. E. Wilmarth, Corning, lowa.__ 

ORPINGTONS 

WHITE Orpington chicks and eggs; rant 

flock; fine layers, mated to extra lam 
cockerels with type and vigor; eggs ™ 
105; chicks, $15; 100 per cent live del 
ery; pullets, $2; cockerels, $2-$5. 
Effie Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. 

RHODE ISLAND REDS 

OWEN strain and Rucker strain, Tt 

Red chicks now ready for ps 
from blood-tested, high- producing & 
Our stock is Iowa inspected and i 
ited. Prices unusually low. Excep 
values. Write me before you order 
anyone. A. H. Ward, Box 152 or an 
ence, Iowa. — 
GRIFFITH'S Reds; both combs; speaker 

themselves, with health, size, type © 
egg production and prize winnings, P 
right. Mrs. Griffith, Sioux 
Iowa, Route 2. 


Iowa. 
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g-Our Readers Market. . 


Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columns 9 
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EGGS FOR HATCHING 


~ EGGS FOR HATCHING 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 











ANCONAS 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 





FOR SOR SALE—S. C. Ancona hatching eggs; 

per 100, packed for shipping; from 

heavy winter layers. Daniel Schulz, Coul- 
ter, pe 

SHEPARD strain Single Comb Anconas; 

eggs, $5 per 100; baby chicks, $12 per 

100. Mrs. Mark Shaw, Monroe, Towa. 


a TERSEV BLACK GIANTS 
jgnsbyY Black Giant hatching eggs from 
large, strong, farm raised, Marcy strain 
stock; $2.50 per 15. Royal Gem Fur Farm, 
Austin, Minn. 
Austen, © 














LEGHORNS 


PROF. RUCKER'S White Leghorn eggs 
and chicks; Tancred an Barron; 
shipped ©. O. D. with small payment 
down. Guaranteed delivery; low prepaid 
prices; egg laying contest winners; high 
pen for November and January at Glen 
Plyn, lll. Three pens in high ten at Iowa 
contest and high hen to date. These are 
Leghorns that lay in_the winter; proved 
by official records, Free actalog. Prof. 
BE. H. Rucker, formerly poultry expert at 
Missouri, lowa and Massachusetts Exper- 
iment Stations, Dept. F, Ottumwa, lowa, 








ROSE Comb Red eggs; certified flock; 
rood color and type; $6 per 100. Mrs. 
Harley Shaffer, Webster City, Iowa. 
ROSB Comb Red hatching eggs; large 
type; deep red; heavy producers; $6 per 
hundred. Harry Kurtz Cushing, Iowa. 
SINGLE Comb Red eggs, from culled, 
good laying farm flock; $4.50 per 100. 














Mrs. Elvan Canine, Cumming, Iowa. 
RHODE ISLAND WHITES 
ROSE Comb Rhode Island Whites; extra 


layers; quality birds; eggs, $6, 100; $3.50, 
50; postpaid. Albert Russell, Corning, Ia. 
SPECKLED SUSSEX 
SPECKLED Sussex eggs; $9, 100; $5, 50; 
$2, 15; fine winter layers; hens weigh 
seven pounds; roosters, nine pounds. Mr. 
J. H. Flatley, R. F. -D. No. 1, Little York, 
Iilinois. 
SPECKLED Sussex setting eggs; stan- 
dard bred; good laying strain; choice 
pen, $8.50; $6.50 per 100. Get prices on 
chicks. ‘Charles A. Back, Alta, Iowa. 
PUREBRED Speckled Sussex, bred for 
color and production; hatching eggs, 100, 
$10: 15, $2. A. R. Johnson, Alta, Iowa. 




















SINGLE Comb White Leghorns; Tancred, 
Barron and Hollywood flocks, separate; 


blood tested; eggs, $5 per 100; special 
pens, $5 per 50; chicks, $15 per 100. J. H. 
Hartshorn, Traer, Iowa. 





SHADY Nook Poultry Farm; S. C. Brown 
Leghrons: flock average of 500 hens, 146 
eggs; eggs, $2 per setting, $8 per hundred, 
Shady Nook Poultry Farm, Pisgah, lowa. 
MINORCAS 
STANDARD bred Single Comb Black Mi- 
norea eggs, culled for type, color, size 
and production; Pope strain, blood-tested; 

















pen 1, $1.50 per setting; flock, $5 per 100; 
repaid. Save this ad. Elmer Selberg, 
Waukon, lowa. 

§. C. WHITE or Buff Minorca hatching 
eggs; $7 per 100; settings, $1.75; farm 
range flocks. Amos Richardson, Delhi, 
Iowa. 

ORPINGTONS 
JOWA’S champion Orpingtons; Buff and 


White eggs and chicks from blood tested 
exhibition and production birds. Stoakes 
& Hartshorn, Traer, Iowa. 


§. C, BUFF Orpington eggs from healthy, 
large type, heavy laying strain; true 
buff; 6 cents each. Mrs. Harold Elliott, 
Webster City, Iowa. 

§. C. BUFF Orpington eggs; 
healthy layers: $1.25, 15; $5.50, 

paid. _Mrs. Ira Gongwer, Fairfax, 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
THOMPSON'S superior quality dark 
Barred Rocks; splendid layers; winners 
best display, 450 birds, in show. Eggs, 
postpaid, $2, 15; $5, 50; $9, 100. Circular. 
Pens, Satisfaction. Mrs. H. B. Harden, 
Corning, Iowa. 


SENSATION Barred Rock eggs from our 





good color; 
100; pre- 
lowa, 




















Chicago coliseum winning blooded 
stock; every bird blood tested for white 
diarrhea; $8 per 100. Catalog free. Light 
and dark matings. John Romann, Jeffer- 
son, Iowa. 

WHITE Rock hatching eggs, $8,50 per 100; 

chicks, $18.50; pen eggs, $7.50 per 15. 
Pens and flocks mated by Prof. W. H. 

Free mating list. Murle Mills, 

New Providence, Iowa. 
PUREBRED Ww hite Plymouth Rock 
hatching eggs; Fishel direct; $6 a hun- 


dred. Mrs. Joe Abild, Route 6, Des Moines, 
lowa. Phone, Valley Junction 2310. 
IMPERIAL Ringlet Barred Rock eggs; 
dark mating; winners; range, $8 per 100, 
$1.50 per 15; pens, $5, $6 per 15. Catalog. 
Satisfaction. Mrs. Alvin Windom, Noda- 
way, Iowa. 
PUREBRED White Rock eggs; Fishel and 
lowa State College strains; $5 per hun- 
dred, postpaid; bred for laying. Mrs. G. 
W. Hunter, Barnes City, Iowa. 


PUREBRED Buff Rock eggs for hatching; 














range flock; . 100, postpaid. J. H. 
wage, Latimer Jowa, 
WHITE Ro cks; Fishel strain direct; e BES, 


$5 per 200, $2 per 30, $1.50 per 15. E. 


Turner, Gris wold, lowa. 

DARK Barred Rock e£ZES; ~ good 1 layers; 
Well marked; $1 per 15, $6 per 105, post- 
mid. Smith & | Brewbaker, Indianola, Ia, 
BUFF Rock: eggs, from laying strain, 
Prize winning stock: $5 per 100, $1 for 15. 
H.C. Krog, Storm Lake, Iowa. 

cornea RHODE ISLAND REDS 

ROSE Comb fthode Island Red hatching 
“gs. from large, red, well built, pedi- 
greed birds; first pen, $5 per 15; others, 
@ per 15. Louie Hagedorn, Rossie, Ia, 


STANDARD bred Rose 


Comb Red eggs 





tty chicks; from prize winning, heavy 
laying Strains; blood tested. ‘‘Rose Cot- 
lage,”’ Riverside. lowa. 
BLOon tested, purebred R. C. R. I. Red 
entching eggs. $6 per 100; fine laying 
“nail Mrs. Willis Arganbright, Route 2, 
Premont. Keokuk ¢ county, lowa, 

, ROSE Comb Reds; fine color and type; 
carefully culled; recorded flock; eggs, $8 


Mrs. Roy Adams, Ottosen, 














WYANDOTTES 
MARTIN Regal Dorcas direct White Wy- 
andotte eggs; culled for type and egg 
production; $5 hundred; carefully packed. 








F. L. Williams. New Sharon, Iowa, 
PUREBRED R. C. White Wyandotte 
hatching eggs; Regal Dorcas strain; 


farm range and of healthy flock; $5 per 





100. Mrs. Ingvald Olson, Moorhead, Ia. 
Pent DUCK EGGS 
MAMMOTH White Pekin duck 


eggs, $8 
per 100 or $1.50 per setting of 12. W. N. 








Chant land, Bode, Iowa. 
_GOOSE Ef EGGS _ 
Ww HI’ TE Emden goose egg 25; goslings, 





from this a " Bees shipped 
Mrs. Earl Abernathy, Con- 


-75. Order 
by express. 


cord, Tl. 





TURKEY EGGS 





MAMMOTH Brown turkey eggs for sale; 
four dollars per setting of ten. Alfred 
Oesterreicher, Titonka, Iowa, 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


FROST proof cabbage and onion plants; 
grown in open field; strong, well rooted. 





Cabbage, damp moss packed to roots; 
each bundle fifty plants labeled sepa- 
rately with variety name. Cabbage— 


Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
field, Succession, Copenhagen Market, 
Early and Late Flatdutch; parcel post, 
prepaid; 100, 50 cents; 300, $1; 500, $1.25; 
1,000, $2; 5.000, $9.50; express collect, 5,000, 
$6.25; 10,000, $10. Onions—White Crystal 
Wax, Yellow Bermuda; parcel post, pre- 
paid, 100, 50 cents. Full count, prompt 
shipment, safe arrival, satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Union Plant Co., Texarkana, Ark. 
CABBAGE Plants—My frost proof cab- 
bage plants will mature hard heads 
three weeks earlier than your home grown 
plants. Varieties—Copenhagen Market, 
Wakefields, Succession and Flat Dutch. 
Prices by parcel post. 500 for $1.25, 1,000 
for $2.25, postpaid. By express, 1,000 to 
4,000 at $1.50 per 1,000; 5,000 to 9,000 at 
$1.25 per 1.000; 10.000 and over at $1 per 
1,000. Order now. Prompt shipments, 
first-class plants. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, 
Georgia. 
HIGH 
Reids’ 
germination; 
Hundred Day 








Funk’s Yellow’ Dent, 
strain, Krug; average 95 per cent 
$5.50 bu. Also Ninety and 
Yellow Dent. Sweet Clover, 
red, alsike, Wilson, Manchu, Ito San soy- 
beans; hardy varieties alfalfa; home- 
grown sudan grass, 6 cents > One hun- 
dred years seed success. Catalog free. 
funk Bros. Seed Co., Bloomington, IL, 
Dept. WF. 
MANCHU soybeans, grown in 

spection and germination made by Illi- 
nois Crop Improvement Association; va- 
rietal purtty, 99.8: germination, 93. Prices 
on application. Champaign County Seed 
Association, To ono, Tl. 

250 SENATOR Dunlap strawberry plants, 


yielding 





1925; in- 


$1; 100 Everbearing strawberries, $1.2 
twelve 3-year Concord grapevines, $1. 25: 
25 rhubarb, $1; 100 asparagus, $1; twelve 


Compass cherries, $3; apple trees, 20 
cents (prepaid). Free catalog. lowanna 
Nurseries, Shenandoah, Iowa. 





HULLESS oats from field that yielded 75 

bu. per acre; all feed, no hull; wonder- 
ful for poultry and hogs; $1.40 per bu. or 
20 bu. at $1.30 bu. Sow two bu. per acre. 
Davis Seed Co., Dept. B, St. Peter, Minn. 
SOYBEANS, Pedigree Sable or Peking, 

Ebony, Black Eyebrow; germination 98 
per cent; price, $2.50. Ask for “‘Soybeans 
—Why—How?” Russell S. Davis, Box C, 
Clayton, Il. 


SEED potatoes. 








If you want some of my 


northern grown seed, better order at 
once. Send for price list and circular, 
“How to Grow Better Potatoes.’’ O. Bar- 


ringer, Rock | Creek, Minn. Ee 
CERTIFIED | Grimm ) alfalfa; hardy Mon- 

tana seed from registered fields; choice, 
99.4 pure, 40 cents; No. 1, 99 per cent 
pure, 30 cents per Ib.; prompt shipment, 
A. Searle, Winnett, Mont. 





GRIMM alfalfa seed, $20 bu.; fancy alfalfa, 

14.75. Timothy, alsike, red _ clover, 
white sweet clover, soybeans, Blackeye 
white cowpeas. Write for price-list. Ful- 
ghum Seed Co., Clinton, Iowa. 


NORTHERN grown, early selected seed 

corn; utility type; Reid and Griffith’s 
Early Dent. Alfalfa, clovers and other 
farm seeds . W. G. Griffith, Putnam coun- 
ty, McNabb, Il. 


ALFALFA, hardy, dry land, not irrigated. 
Does well in all rts of United States 
if dry énough. Jacobson, Formosa, 
Kansas, 
BLACK HILLS hardy seeds; Grimm and 
No. 12 alfalfa; white and yellow sweet 
we % free samples. Sam Bober, New- 
ell, .'D. 
SEPALFE seed, 95 per cent pure, $7 bu.; 
scarified sweet clover, 95 per cent pure, 
$5; red clover, $13; alsike, $12; sacks free. 
George Bowman, Concordia, Kan. 
SUDAN; best pure, recleaned, dry land 
grown; 92 per cent germination; $4.50 
per hundred, sacks free Quantities 
cheaper. Paul Geary, Firstview, Colo. 
APPLE and peach low as 10 cents; grape 
vines, 5 cents; best varieties; postpaid. 
Catalog free. Benton County Nursery Co., 
Dept. 108, Rogers, Ark. 
STRAWBERRY plants; 
state inspected; 250, $1; 
$3; 10,000, $25; prepaid. 
Quincey, Ill 
MEDIUM red clover seed, $22.50 per bu.; 
Japanese Hulless popcorn, shelled, $9.45 
per 100 lbs. W. J. Kasparek, Solon, Iowa, 
FOR SALE—Genuine Grimm alfalfa seed 
from registered field; 35 cents per Ib, 
William Spies, Dupree, S. D. 




















“Senator Dun lap; 
500, $1.75; 1,000, 
Thales Nursery, 











EARLY Ohio seed potatoes for sale; 
bu. Jose ph O’Brien, W aukon, lowa. 


Diwes SEED CORN 


REID'S Yellow Dent, lowa Gold Mine, 
Leaming or Bloody Butcher seed corn. 
Nebraska grown; germination, 90 per cent 
strong or better. Ideal for all territory 
south of Ames. 30 days approval. Money 
back if not as represented. Only $4.50 
per bu. Minnesota grown corn suitable 
for northern Iowa higher. Price list on 
request. Davis Seed Co., Dept. B, St. 
Peter, Minn. 
BUY high-yielding Wimple’s Yellow Dent, 
My corn has won the high yielding rec- 
ord in home county, three times out of 
five; was the only corn from South Da- 
kota winning a place in the 1925 Iowa 
Corn Yield Test. Price, $5 per bu., shelled 
and graded, delivered. Sample free. Otto 
W. Sundstrom, Beresford, S. D. 
GUARANTEED seed corn; early and late 
varieties in ear. Our early varieties we 
originated in Kossuth county. Guaranteed 
to be field selected, hand picked before 
frost and grown by us, and to be 1925 
crop. Kept in a warm, airy place, arti- 
ficially dried. Price list and test on re- 
quest. Origer & § Son, Stuart, Iowa. __ 
SEED CORN—High test Silver King, 
Early Murdock, Golden Jewel, and Min- 
nesota 13. Limited supplies, Already 
many sales into northern Iowa. Good seed 
corn will be worth twice what we ask 
before planting time. Davis Seed Co., 
Dept. B, St. Peter, _Minn. 
FIRE-DRIED seed corn; 
Ninety-Day Yellow; also ear 
choice Early Reid's for narthern 
and Iowa; ear or ready for planter; 


$3.25 

















xtra 





a ialit y; 
tested 
Illinois 
ten 








days test; " per cent germination; $7 

per bu. W. C. Bryant Seed House, Kirk- 

wood, IIL, Warren County. 

REAL seed corn; tested 100 per cent; 
early Reid's Yellow Dent and Silver 

King; home rrown in 1924; supply limit- 

ed; $10 per bu. in the ear (while it lasts). 


Satisfaction guaranteed or purchase price 





refunded. W. P. Coon, Seed Corn Spe- 

cialist, Ames, Iowa. 

SEED corn; Krug Utility Early Yellow 
Dent, Kallal’s Improved Large Yellow 

Dent; both disease resistant, 1925 crop; 

germination, 97 per cent; shelled, graded, 


sacked, mae r bu.; 
Frank J J. allal, 
SEED corn, $6 bu.; early strain of “Reid's 
Yellow Dent; high vielding; ear tested; 
germination, 96 per cent; tipped, butted, 


will ship on approval, 
Je rseyville, . 


shelled, and sacks furnished. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Cliff M. Heller, Belle Plaine, 
Iowa. 


UNION county, South Dakota, grown Sil- 

ver King, Reid’s Yellow Dent and Wim- 
ple. Crib run, 85 per cent or better. Have 
liberal amounts of above for your inspec- 
tion at $3.50 per bushel in quantities. Al- 
falfa Products Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 
REID'S Yellow Dent and De 


Wall’s 100- 
Day; from disease free seed; test 95 per 











cent; ear or shelled and graded, $4; over 

five bus., $3.50. De Wall’s Seed Corn 

Farm, Gibson City, Ul. 

SEED corn, grown from disease free 
seed; high yielding strains; five stan- 

dard varieties; germination. 95 per cent; 

$4 bu. Send for folder. Oaklawn Seed 


Farm, Chatham, II. 

CERTIFIED Grimm and Cossack alfalfa 
seed; western Dakota dry land grown. 

Write for sample and price. Ed Ziltz, 

Lemmon, §S. D. 











SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


SEED corn; Krug’s Yellow Victor, 1926 
crop; average yield 80 bushels per acre; 
strong germination; ear test. 96 to 98; $5 
per bu. Houser Bros., Polk City, Iowa. 
SEED corn; Reid's Yellow Dent; 1925 
crop; each ear tested; six good kernels 
ood; $4 per bu. G. P. Shepherd, Panora, 
Iowa. 
SEED corn; 1,000 bus. Reid's Yellow Dent; 
planted in April; tests 95 per cent; $4 
bu.; ten days given to test. Also good 
farm for sale. C. Templer, Albia, Iowa. 
LBAMING seed corn; test, 92 to 96 per 
cent; $3 on ear, freight paid. Test and 

















if unsatisfactory, money refunded. Ber- 
nard Bros., Elk Point, 
SEED corn; Minnesota Ideal; 1925 crop; 


germination, 93 to 97; shelled or ear, 
bu.; bags, 50 cents. Joe Dirnberger, Jr., 
Route 5, Marshall, Minn. 


SEED corn; Early Yellow, 





also Reid's 


Yellow Dent; ear tested; 98 per cent 
germination; limited amount. Sample 
free. J. E. Keith, Traer, lowa. 





SEED corn; Golden King, utility type; 
originator of the variety of Golden King. 

W. L, Mills, McNabb, 

SEED corn; ear tested utility type Yellow 
Dent; $4 per bu. Twelve days testing 

privileges. E. O. Newkirk, Bowen, Ill. 

IMPROVED Yellow Clarage seed corn, the 
kind that yielded 160 bus. per acre in 

ten-acre corn contest. C. V. McKinney, 

Bluffton, Ind, 

EAR seed, yellow or white, $3.50 bu.; good 

test. H. F. Becker, Elk Point, S. D. 




















EXPERIMENTS IN INCUBATION CON- 


DITIONS 

is the most important fac- 
tor in hatching eggs, Edmund Burke, of 
the University of Montana, has found. 
The temperature of an electric incubator 
can be more readily controlled to simulate 
the temperature conditions under the hen 
than the older types of hot air incubators. 
It has been found that eggs hatching un- 
der a hen vary several degrees in their 
temperature on top and on the bottom. 
Why this is desirable is not known, but 
the fact remains that, up te date, a re- 
sponsible motherly hen hatches a higher 
percentage of chicks than any incubator. 

English experimenters have tried to 
imitate this condition by covering arti- 
ficially hatching eggs with a thin sheet 
of rubber td keep the top warmer. They 
claim a highly increased per cent in their 
hatches, but the experiment has not been 
repeated in this country, 

Mr. Burke found in his experiments that 
the carbon dioxide and moisture given off 
by the body of the hen during hatching 
are necessary elements in the chemical 
changes that render the calcium of the 
shell available for the bone formation of 
the embryo chick. The electric incubators 
were found to be superior in reproducing 
this condition also. The amount of molis- 
ture and carbon dioxide could be more 
easily controlled than in the hot air types 
and the quantity of each admitted to the 
eggs approximated more nearly the quan- 
tity given off by the hen with a conse- 
quent increase in the hatching percentage 
of viable chicks. 


Temperature 





TREATING POTATOES FOR SCAB 


A South Dakota correspondent writes: 

“How do you treat potatoes with cor- 
rosive sublimate for scab?’’ 

Dissolve four ounces of powdered cor- 
rosive sublimate in three quarts of hot 
water and then pour the solution into 
thirty gallons of water. Soak the potatoes 
for an hour and a half in the solution. It 
is possible to treat three or four bushels 
of potatoes at a time and it is all right 
to use the same solution for three or four 
times. Because of the fact that corrosive 
sublimate attacks metal, it is best to use 
a glass, wooden or earthenware container. 
The corrosive sublimate, of course, is 
deadly poison and care must be taken that 
neither animals nor human beings eat the 
treated potatoes. 

The formalin treatment, while it is not 
supposed to be quite so effective as the 
corrosive sublimate, is safer because of 
the fact that it is not anywhere near so 
poisonous. One pint of formaiin is dis- 
solved in thirty gallons of water and the 
potatoes are soaked for two hours. 

After both the formalin and corrosive 
sublimate treatments it is a good plan to 
wash the tubers off and dry them before 
cutting. 





POWER COMPANY SERVES FARMS 

In the state of Iowa, several thousand 
farms are now equipped with electric 
service. One electric power company is 
now serving about 2,000 farms, 
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Eastern—Clinton County, April 2—Had 
two days snow storm which blocked the 
east and west roads. Spring seeding is 
going to be late. Clover wintered in good 
shape. Pig crop good some places and 
very poor other places. Not much winter 
wheat sown around here last fall. Clover 
seed $22. corn 70 cents, oats 412 cents, 
hay $18, butterfat 42 cents, eggs 24 cents. 
—J. P. Clausen. 

Eastern—Johnson County, April 2—Snow 

, fall of 12 inches driven by a 40-mile wind 
and a temperature of from 20 to 25 de- 
grees above. The snow is piled up in 
gome places 15 feet high. There has not 
been any field work done yet, and won't 
be for a week or more. Quite a few are 
having bad luck with their spring pigs. 
All colts around here are broken to drive 
ready for spring work. There are about 
the usual number of hogs on feed.—Russel 
F. Eden. 

Central—Poweshiek County, March 29— 
I learned today of a count of 120 farms 
with an average of 11 brood sows to the 
farm. If they all raise ton litters, will be 
some hogs. Cream 39 cents, eggs 22 cents, 
springs 22 cents. Ground frozen and cov- 
ered with snow. Pigs and lambs coming 
finely. Roads in fine shape. Nobody in 
field vet. All corn gathered, but lots of 
shock corn in field yet.—E. W. Armstrong. 

Northeastern— Mitchell Cognty, April 2— 
Have had a cold snap the last three or 
four days# but no snow. No more has 
been done in the fields, Some chicks 
have been hatched, but it’s too cold for 
them to do well. Some little pigs have 
been farrowed. A lot of farms for sale at 
$75 to $200 per acre. The following prices 
are being paid on local market: Oats 32 
cents, corn 55 cents, hogs $9 to $11.50, 
butter 42 cents, poultry 21 cents, eggs 24 
cents.—C. H. 

Eastern—Cedar County, April 2—Young 
pigs a short crop, but doing well. Corn 
45 cents, oats 34 cents. Ten acres of oats 
now in and some sod plowed, Lots of 
snow, and roads in bad shape on account 
of drifts. Seed potatoes, treated, shipped 
in from Minnesota.—H. S. Smith. 

Northeastern—Bremer County, April 2-~ 
Several inches of snow was on the ground 
April 1. Spring seeding will be later than 
last vear. One team was in the field 
March 30, harrowing stalks. Ground is 
too wet for cultivation. Stock has come 
thru the winter in fair shape, but feed is 
getting scarce. Quite a lot of corn still on 
farms. Oats selling at 37 cents, corn about 
50 cents. A few litters of pigs are being 
reported. Plenty of baby chicks for 
Easter.—J. Diedrich. 

North-Centralt—Wright County, April 2 
—Have had a cold spell since last Wed- 
nesday, March 24. Nobody has started in 
the fields yet. Many people are. sick. 
Some chickens have been hatched. People 
will soon start in the fields. Few have 
been shelling corn. Corn 50 cents for No. 
4, oats 33 cents, springs 15 cents, heavy 
hens 20 cents. Not many little pigs yet; 
too early.—Miss Eva Fischer. 

Northeastern—Chickasaw County, April 
2—No seeding done yet. Young lambs and 
pigs are coming and are about an average 
crop for March. Seed corn is testing very 
poor, as very little was saved before the 
hard freeze in October. A good many are 
buying shipped in seed. Some are plan- 
ning to sow more oats and barley.—cC, L. 

Eastern—Clinton County, April 2—Two- 
day blizzard; snow piling up in deep 
drifts. Farmers are disappointed in their 
seed corn, as much of it tests only around 
60 per cent. Some are testing their crib 
corn. Usual number of spring pigs re- 
ported. A few incubator hatches of chick- 
ens. Eggs have been quite high, 23 to 25 
cents per dozen. No grain being sold. 
Corn is molding from the snow which 
drifted into the cribs badly.—Fred Sche- 
pers. 


Southeastern—Lee County, 





April 1—We 


— 


had. about 12 inches of snow and the roads 
are drifted. Fields were wet before this 
snow, so oat sowing and gardening will 
be very late. The coal bins are being re- 
plenished for at least the third time. 
Pigs, lambs and little chicks have done 
well considering the cold, wet spring. Top 
on hogs $12, cream 38 cents, eggs 23 cents 
local but many are shipped direct to New 
York (pure white or pure brown) and have 
been bringing good returns.—F. H. Kre- 
bill. 

Central—Poweshiek County, March 31— 
Very little work done as yet. Few are 
plowing sod. Weather has been hard on 
young stock of all kinds. The pig and 
lamb crops are normal, perhaps pigs are 
above. Prices for farm produce in keep- 
ing with other things. Farmers are buy- 
ing equipment quite freely.—Alvin Mann, 

Southern—Union County, April 7—We 
had one of the worst snow storms of the 
season March 30 and 41. The ground 
here has been dry enough to work, Some 
disking and plowing has been done, and 
a slight amount of oats has been sown. 
Winter wheat seems to have come thru 
in fine shape. Spring pig crop seems to 
be about normal, but some report having 
rather bad luck. Hay is selling around 
$12 and $14, corn 50 to 60 cents.|—Vernon 
Rayl. " 

Southwestern—Mills County, April 2— 
March has been a dry month. A warm 
rain would be very beneficial. Farm op- 
erations have been held up for several 
days because of light snows and freezing 
temperatures, Very little oats sown as 
yet. Fall wheat made a little start, but 
the acreage is small. Marketable hogs 
seem to be the best property on the farm 
at present.—O. C. Cole. 

Southern—Ringgold County, April 1— 
Have had a small blizzard; about six inch- 
es of snow. No oats sown yet. Some sod 
plowed, Enough seed corn. A good lamb 
and pig crop. Many sows bred and many 
pigs, some two months old. Most all hold- 
ing plenty of corn. A big acreage of corn. 
Usual amount of oats. Shortage of cattle 
and horses. A few colts to be raised this 
year. Much sod or pastures and hay land 
will be put to corn. Prospects for a big 
corn and pig crop. Fruit seems O. K. at 
this time.—Monroe Newton. 

Northern—Hancock County, April 3— 
No work done in the fields and the frost 
not out of the ground. The pig crop is 
about normal to date. Dairying is on the 
increase, and a number of cow testing 
associations, and all about full. Not 
many cattle and hogs left on fed. Hay 
and straw about all fed out.~E. D. 
Hammon. 

Central—Greene County, April 2—A 
number the past week put in oats and 
are planting and disking even if there is 
some frozen ground. No snow here and 
farmers are back in fields this week, 
Cream 38 cents, eggs 22 cents. Quite a 
few young pigs, calves and lambs. Young 
chickens doing nicely, Rhubarb and early 
onions up. Hay $17 a ton. More clover 
and sweet clover sown this spring.—Mrs. 
A. F. Carl. 

Southwestern—Page County, April 3— 
An extension to winter has given a set- 
back to farming for several days. Very 
few cattle on feed in this vicinity. Many 
young pigs appearing. Fat hogs are vi- 
brating between 11 and 12 cents. The flu 
nlague is passing.—B. E, F. 

Northwestern—Lyon County, April 2— 
Very dry; no rain yet this spring. Not 
much field work done yet, as it’s been 
frozen too much. Pig crop coming and 
not extra good luck. Not many cattle 
left in county. Milk cows being shipped 
in. This county now testing. Lots of 
hay and corn being shipped in. Hay is 
from $16 to $25 per ton and corn from 
52 to 65 cents per bushel.—P. V. Fox. 

Western—Shelby County, April 2—The 
past week has been very cold and had 
about four inches of snow the first of 





the week, but is nearly all gone. No field 
work done, except some manure hauling. 
Lots of sweet clover being sown in place 
of red clover. Roads are in good condi- 
tion. A few pigs are arriving. Farmers 
are well supplied on grain, but hay is not 
so plentiful.—Elmer Axland. “™ 

South-Central—Mahaska County, April 
2—We were having exceedingly warm 
weather up until Saturday of last week. 
Some were preparing to sow oats. Sun- 
day morning we had a three-inch snow 
and Tuesday and Wednesday we had a 
regular blizzard. The roads are all drift- 
ed full. Corn is selling around 60 to 65 
cents. Lots of it is not worth much, as 
it is so soft. you can twist the ears in 
two. Seed corn is selling from $4 on up. 
+L. 8. 

ILLINOIS 

County, March 31—No 
spring work done yet. Lots of snow; six 
inches on ground now. R. F. D. carriers 
snow-bound. Stock selling; some are get- 
ting over $30 for veal calves. Most ev- 
erybody sowing sweet clover this year. 
ted clover $22.50 per bu., oats 34 cents, 
No. 4 corn 53 cents, cream 42 cents.—R, 
E. Eminger. 

Central—Montgomery County, March 31 
—No farming weather in sight. Rain yes- 
terday and snowing today. Hard on the 
young pigs. Fat hogs mostly shipped out. 
Corn at local elevator 54 to 56 cents. Very 
little corn moving. Oats 40 cents. Pros- 
pect for wheat poor. WLarge acreage of 
sweet clover being seeded. Clover seed 
high, $20 to $23 per bu.; sweet $7, alfal- 
fa $13.80. Farm sales about over with.— 
John F. Brown. 

Eastern—Douglas County, April 2—Are 
having a very wet time. A few farmers 
have a small part of their oats sown. 
Many have none. Some of us are having 
our corn tested at the laboratory, which 
costs 2 cents per ear, besides selecting and 
trucking cost, which makes the corn that 
is free from disease over $6 per bushel. 
A very bad time on the spring pigs; some 
have died. Farm hands are asking $40 
per month, and some of them more. The 
outlook is so discouraging that many 
farmers will do what they can and let 
the balance go undone.—Zelora Green. 


Eastern—Ford 


NEBRASKA 

Northern—Holt County. Mar. 31—Mois- 
ture would be beneficial to fall grain. 
Ideal weather for stock and cattle and 
brood sow prices attractive. Horses slow 
sale. <A few land sales at higher prices 
than one year ago. No vacant farms as 
far as we know. Local price for oats 45 
cents. Corn shipped in selling at 65 cents. 
Cottonseed cake in car lots $36 per ton, 
f. o. b. our station. Eggs 24 cents, cream 
38 cents per pound of butterfat, potatoes 
$2, tankage $3.75 per cwt., small lots.— 
Alex. R. Wertz. 


MISSOURI 


Central—Andrew County, April 2—The 
worst blizzard of the winter came the 29th 
and 80th of March. It killed a good many 
spring pigs; was hard on all kinds of 
stock; mercury down to 20 and lower in 
places. Some oats were sown and pota- 
toes planted and gardens made last week. 
Wheat and fruit are all right yet. This 
will make a late spring, and lots of oats 
to sow yet. Very little farm work has 
been done. Corn 50 to 65 cents, owing 
to quality, oats 45 to 50 cents, hay 15, 
hens 21 cents, eggs 21 cents, stags 16 
cents, old roosters 6 cents.—J. W. Griggs. 

South-Centra—Webster County, April 1 
—Mercury down to 15 degrees and snow 
on the ground. Spring seems farther off 
than it was a month ago. Oats all sown. 
Most of the potatoes planted. Corn ground 
mostly turned over. Seed corn seems to 
be all right in this section. This cold 
spell has probably finished up the peach 





prospects. A large acreage of stra wher- 
ries will be planted as soon as weather 
permits. 
by April 1, but not this year. Wheat came 
thru the winter O. K.,. but two weeks late 
in growth.—J. C. Preston. 
Northwestern—Harrison County, April 9 
—Just been thru the worst storm of the 
winter. 


again, 
snow would have been—ten or twelve 
inches, A good many oats were sown; 
some not disked, but covered with the 
snow. Stock has been doing well. Thig 
is hard on the young stock. Eggs 24 
cents, cream 38 cents, hens 22 cents,—g, 
Meredith. 


MINNESOTA 
Western—Chippewa County, 


cold the ground is frozen and field work 
at a standstill. Spring wheat acreage will 
be increased here. Roads in good condj- 
tion. Hogs mostly marketed. Local priceg 
—Prime hogs $11 to $12.25, packers $10, 
No. 1 wheat $1.46, No. 4 corn 49 cents, 
Oats 31 cents, barley 47 cents, butterfat 
41 cents.—O. W. Stover. 


INDIANA 
Eastern—Randolph County, April 2—The 


month of March was in general windy and © 


cold with several light snows. Very little 


spring work done; just a few farmers got 9 ~ 


to plow any at all. Wheat is looking fair 
considering a good deal of late sowing 
last fall. Corn 70 cents per cwt., oats 87 
cents bushel, wheat $1.55, eggs 24 cents, 
Not very many little chickens hatched at 
this date.—Noel E. Rickert. 


Northern—St. Joseph County, April 


Weather cold and white with snow; high — 


winds. A great amount of grip and pneu- 
monia. No hogs on feed. Very few pigs 
yet. Not the usual number of sows bred, 
Not many cattle fed for market. Same 
small dairies. Wheat is very small. A 
poor show for crops. Wheat $1.59, corn 60 


cents, hay scarce at $20 to $25, butter 50 — 
Very few 
A very good report of ~ 
Some have been 
getting in the year’s supply of wood. Some. | 
None - 
want to rent as they used to. Some roads” ~ 
No plowing yet. 


cents, eggs 29 to 35 cents. 
spring chicks yet. 
spring lambs; a few lost. 
corn in field yet. Many farms idle. 
have been impassable. 
Still cold.—A. J. Byers. 

South-Central—Lawrence County, April 
2—March ended in high winds and a cold 
wave—a most disagreeable month all the 
way thru. No farming done to date and 
only a small per cent of plowing has been 
done. Wheat came thru the winter fairly 
well; early sown much the best. Fat hogs 
sold. Stock hogs scarce, with plenty of 
corn. Spring pigs coming on and will not 
be over plentiful. Great spring for mak- 
ing maple molasses and sugar.—Clarence 
Scoggan., 


Northeastern—La Grange County, April © 


2—One day of April gave us a northwest- 
ern snow blizzard and a real winter day. 
There is no farm work done yet, only 
hauling manure and getting up wood. The 
frost is pretty well out. The wheat is 
badly winter killed. 
side yet. Fatted lambs are about all 
gone to market, and in place of making 
a profit they have been a loss to many 
feeders. Hogs are all gone to market at 
good prices, and made farmers a dollar @ 
bushel for corn, Alfalfa stood the winter 
fairly well.—E. L. Horner. 


WISCONSIN 


Northwestern—Barron County, April 3— — 


Have had only four 
Everything 


Snow is mostly gone. 
warm days so far this spring. 
looks like a fine spring. 
yet. Sheep and little lambs doing finely. 
Shipping in some horses at $300 per team 
Feed cheap.—Carey R. Jones. 


ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES —Slim says that this is a concrete example of the possibilities of Al’s tin hen. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, April 9, 1926 








“pes CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORTHORNS 
9%—Carroll County Shorthorn Breed- 
a Association, Carroll, lowa; W. E. 
gehroeder, Manager, Arcadia, Iowa. 
June 22—Sprucemead Farm, Sheldon, Ia.; 
j, A. Benson, Prop. 3 
ANGUS 
May 27—H. P. Wilkinson, Mitchellville, Ia. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
Oct. 12—-B. A. Samuelson & 
Jowa. 
Feb. 9—B. 
lowa. " e 
Mar. 4—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Jowa. 


Son, Kiron, 


A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 











WALLACES’ FARMER LIVESTOCK 
FIELDMEN 


H, M. Yoder, Care Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, Des Moines, lowa. 

Holmes Cantine, Cherokee, lowa. 
Frank O. Storrs, Care Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


The above named gentlemen look 
after the livestock advertising field 
vork of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
yse of their work is to render service 
yot alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man who is interested in 
puying. They are all good judges of 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subscribers who are de- 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 
areno charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
astallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send vour sale bids to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
died carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite our subscribers to take 
advantage of their services any time 
they desire. Tell us what you want, 
and we will ask them to help you get 
it, Address all communications to 

Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 

Des Moines, lowa 














Special Notice to Advertisers 


who desire to make changes im or discon- 


fesue in order to be sure of same be 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ideation or special position. Our pages begin to go 
the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
¢hanges can be made after pages are made up. New 
Mvertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
peemrescn late as Monday morning of the wéek of 








Field Notes 


WELSH’S POLANDS 
P. J. Welsh, of Washington, Iowa, who 
bought one of the top boars sold last fall, 
has a lot of extra good prospects showing 
up in his spring crop of pigs. P. J. is not 
keeping very many sows, but all are good 
type and real producers and the pigs can 


oe help but be good.—Frank O. Storrs, 
v. 

PIGS BY ELIMINATOR 
Earl A. Stanley, Alpha, IIL, ,jhas 85 Po- 


land China pigs mostly by Eliminator, his 
great herd boar, that, are coming along 
finely, Earl says the pigs are doing ex- 
ceptionally well. He also has a dandy 
liter by Gold Nugget. Earl says his fall 
pigs by Eliminator are looking great.— 
Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


THOMPSON’S DUROCS 
Mr. J. D. Thompson, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
8 anice lot of Duroc Jersey pigs, all 
ming on in good shape. Most of these 
are sired by the top son of Super Colonel, 
that Mr. Thompson purchased last fall. 
There are a number of them that look 
like herd headers. Mr. Thompson is start- 


mg acard in this issue on some choice 
boars of last fall farrow. Look up the ad 
and write him.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 
FOREST'S POLANDS 

ae C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, who 
alWays can be depended upon to have a 
lot of extra good pigs, reports that he has 
157 pigs, all farrowed between March 3 
and March 24. He has choice litters by 
Giant Pathfinder, Robber King, Giant 
Pathfinder Jr., Master Key, Armistice 
“oy, New Monarch and Index Monarch. 
oi, Forest always plans on having new 
ood in his herd each to be able to 


year 
his old customers. He has 
this year.—Frank O. 


take care of 
the best obt 
Storrs, Adv, 


KLEIN'S POLANDS 


ainable 


Q - 

ke 4 P. Klein, of Altoona, Iowa, one of 
pWa's young breeders who goes out to the 
4i'8 each year to show his hogs, has an 


Xeeptionally good crop of pigs this year; 
ust about 100 pigs, all coming finely. 
and Thee sired by The General, Mad Play 

€ Specialist. His fall boar by The 


eee continues to develop as a real 
wine: It's quite probable this boar 
make some of the showmen a lot of 


trouble at the 
. Storrs, Adv. 


WALKER’S POLANDS 
roshty-tive pigs, and two sows to far- 
te the report from Allen Walker, of 
sired =: lowa—most of the pigs being 
Big B Y Blue Valley Boy, a Liberator- 
of ie bred boar from the Wafker herd 
m. xandria, Neb. Blue Valley Boy is a 
tire oar and is proving a mighty good 
4% Other litters by a son of Armistice 

®@on of Revenue are all coming on 


state fair this fall.—Frank 





finely. 


Mr. Walker believes in keeping 
only the number of sows he can care for, 
and giving them and their litters the best 
of attention.e Litters all doing finely and 


business looking *good from sdutheastern 
lowa,—Frank O,. Storrs, Adv. 





AN INFANT IN THE DAIRY 
INDUSTRY 

In a recent address, H. E. Van Norman, 
of the American Dry Milk Institute, calls 
attention to the importance of dry skim- 
milk as a future market for milk prod- 
ucts. He says: 

‘The most important use for dry skim- 
milk is doubtless in the bakery, particu- 
larly for bread, where, added to the dough 
at the rate of about five pounds to every 
hundred pounds of flour, it supplements 
the high qualities of the white bread by 
adding four or five times as much min- 
eral, largely calcium, as the bread natur- 
ally contains. It supplements the wheat 
protein by an even more valuable milk 
portein and carries milk sugar, the value 
of which we are just beginning to ap- 
preciate. The resulting loaf is more at- 
tractive to look at, and has a better color, 
better texture, improved flavor, in addi- 
tion to its greater nutritive value and 
better keeping quality. It is also used in 
many other articles of bakery manufac- 
ture.” 

Ice cream and candy manufacturers are 
also using larger quantities of dry skim- 
milk. Poultry raisers are also large users 
of the product. The high food value of 
this product is bringing it more and more 
into public use. 





BUCKLE STRENGTH OF LEATHER 


Leathér straps are often used under 
heavy load, as in harnesses, halter straps, 
drivng reins, safety straps for linesmen, 
and so on, with buckles and other fasten- 
ing devices. Aside from the fact that the 
strength of any particular strap is low- 
ered because of the punching of holes for 
the buckle tongue, tests made by the 
Bureau of Standards, United States De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D. 
C., show that the strength also depends 
very much on the.part of the hide the 
strap is cut from. Strips of harness 
leather from different hide locations were 
cut six inches long and one inch wide. A 
hole was punched in the center of each 
strip an inch from one end, and the 
punched end was inserted in an ordinary 
1%-inch harness buckle which had a 
tongue about .2 of an inch in diameter. 
The other end of the strip was inserted 
in one jaw of the machine, and the num- 
ber of pounds required to pull the test 
piece thru the buckles was noted. 

The results obtained varied from 50 to 
350 pounds. Within an area of 15 inches 
either side of the backbone and 30 inches 
from the root. of the tail the buckle 
strength always exceeded 200 pounds. The 
results show that the belly and shoulder 
portions are inferior to the remaining 
portion of a hide for use in straps which 
are to be used with buckles, and in cut- 
ting leather for straps to be used under 
heavy-duty conditions, it appears advis- 
able to have the punched end cut from 
the location above described. 


Public Auction, April 27, 192 


Registered Jersey bulls and bull calves, cows 


and heifere. A emall select offering of tops. No 
culls. Federally accredited. 
Ss. H. WOOB, 226 W.515t. Des Moines, Ia. 





THE GENUINE 








BACK BONE MINERAL 


Do not neglect your hog crop by not having before them the “mineral” 


which Agricultural Colleges advise. 
know what it is made of. 


Feed the old reliable formula. 


Do not feed a mineral if you do not 
Not a medicine; 


not made of lime rock, but which has instead a powdered pure clam shell 


of 99% Calcium. 


Following is the formula of our Back Bone Mineral: 


40 %G 
40 
19.95% 

.05% Potassium Iodine. 


We guarantee our Mineral as above stated. 


money will be cheerfuJly refunded. 


Spent Bone Black, pure and fresh from Sugar Refineries. 
% Clam Shell in powdered form, containing 99% Calcium. 
Sodium Chloride, kiln dried. 


If you are not satisfied your 


PRICES 


In 100 pound lots, $3.00 
In 300 pound lots, 8.25 


In 500 pound lots, $13.50 
In 1,000 pound lots, 26.50 


In 2,000 pound lots, $52.00 


You ask, Why so Cheap? Answer: 


to farmer. Terms: 


Because we sell direct from factory 


Cc. O. D., 2% discount if check accompanies order. 


Factories at Marshalltown and Grundy Center, Iowa. 








PO@LAND.CHINAS 





BRED SOWS 


We offer choice sows and gilts bred to Matador 
and Cynosure, our two outstanding herd boars. 
Quality throughout. Prices right. Everything im- 
mune. JOHNSON BROS., Lesiie, lowa. 


FORSALE 


Chotce Poland China Gilts bred to farrow late in 
April and early May. Also choice Fall Boars. 
M. P. HANCHER, Rolfe, lewa 


OAK GLEN POLAND CHINAS 


Good husky, heavy boned boars of Sept. 1st farrow. 
Bired by Climax by Eliminator. Dame mostly by 
Oak Glen Diamond. $35.00 each. Also a few open 
gilts. W. 8S. AUSTIN, Dumont, Iowa. 











SHORTHORNS. 


eee 


~ Sunnydale Shorthorns 


A emall but choice herd of Scotch Shorthorns 
headed by Villager’s Imagé. Am offering a choice 
roan bull 12 months old by Villager’s Image and out 
of a Fair Queen cow. Some choice bull calves com- 
ing on for next fall and winter trade. Herd federal 
accredited. 
¥F. A. CLARK, 


YOUNG SCOTCH BULL 


by the Uppermi!! bul! Vill ager’s Leader by Villager’s 
Coronet. Few real herd headers—one Marr Clara. 
The thick, low legged, heavy bone sort with charac- 
ter. Let us tell you more. Write or call en 

@. N. STENBERG, Buffale Center, Ia. 





Laurens, lewa 








POLLED SHORTSHORNS 





(PPP LP PALL 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


We are offering some nice bulls from 8 to14 months 
old, reds and roans. 1 white 8 month calf. Accred- 
ited herd. Scotch families. Also females. 

8. B. Hudson & Son, Rt. 5, Knoxville, ia. 


—— 


SCOTCH POLLED HERD BULLS 


Shorthorn Polled Bulle of very finest quality. One 
a proved sire of worth; a roan Golden Drop by Scotch 
Dale Superior; 2 years. Have reds and roans that 
will please good judges. 
J.T. Ferguson & Sons, 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


Best Scoteh breeding, Accredited herd. Farm 
joine town. Visit farm or write your wants, 
H. LL. BRYON & SONS, Laurens, lowa 


JERSEYS 


lowa State College 


offers Jersey bulls, bred in the purple, 


Laurens, lowa 

















from high record dams. Herd ac- 
credited. Address 
Dalry Husbandry Dept., Ames, lowa 








SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 


er 


FALL BOARS 


By Spotted Armistice for sale, very choice. 
Cholera immune, Priced right. 


T. M. HAYDEN, Creston, lowa 
TWO BOARS —For Sale 


We offer The Anchor, second prize Senior 
yearling lowa State Fair 1925. This is a good breed- 
ing boar, and a June 1925 boar by Wildfire, he isa 
great boar prospect. Write for prices. 

D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, lowa. 


DUBROO JERSEYS. 


DUROC FALL BOARS 


Real herd boars—yes, show boars and many to pick 
from after sharp culling. Weight, 200 to 250 Ibs. Sires, 
Wildfire 1, first at Des Moines, and Migh’s 
Rival, twice first at Sioux City. Try a REAL boar. 
B. A. Samuelson & Son, (Sac Co.) Kiron, la. 


DUROC FALL BOARS 


Sired by Good Enough Sensation, dame by 
Pilet Col., J. D's Sensation and King of Pathmasters. 














Bred right and fed right. They will please. Write, 
wire or call and see them. 
J. D. THOMPSON, Cedar Falls, lowa 





CHESTER WHITES 


We furnish: Bestof breeding — Quality — Satis- 
faction—Courteous treatment. Write us your wants. 


McKINLEY BROS. & SONS, Melrose, lowa 


BELGIANS AND PERCHERONS 


60 newly imported 
stallions from Belg- 


lions, ages 3 to 6 years 
old. We can show you 
100 stallions that will 
weigh 100 tons. Large 
selection of first clase 
two-year-olds and a 
few good aged breed- 
ing stallions for sale 
cheap. Terms. 
LB 


LJ 

Greeley, rat 4 Wenone,ti. 
JACKS 

Mammoth Jacks—Percheron Stallions 


Large selection registered Black Mam- 
moth Jacks of breeding ages Registered, 
Black Percheron staliions coming 2-yrs. 
old by a 2450-1b prize-winning sire. 

Fred Chandler, R.7, Chariton, Ia. 


Mammoth Jacks for Sale 
An extra fine lot of Missouri Mammoth Jacks; all 

registered. They have big bone, good head and 

and all good breeders. Always a market for good 

















mules. Will sell these jacks worth the money. See 
or write J. W. BREWER, Mexico, Mo. 
BOLST EINS. 





MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEINS 


Young bulls offered—calves to 12 and 18 months. 
Very choice specimens and from ancesters of milk 
records. Herd federal accredited. It is hardly pos- 
sible for you to get elsewhere such values as we are 
offering. Ed. Hensink, (Sioux Co.) Hospers, Ia. 


Registered Holstein Bulls 


Ready for service. From high producing dams. 
(Bloodlines of world champions.) At farmers prices. 
Federal Accredited herd. Write or come and see ua, 
W.S. Leaverson & Son, Granger, ta. 











Please refer to this paper when writing. 


AUCTION KERS 


Ptah 


J. A. BENSON 


LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER 
Mates $35 and $50 
lowa 


Sheldon, Me 
BE A MASTER AUCTIONEER 











TAMWORTHS 


Tamworth Fall Boars and Gilts 


from big litters, Choice breeding. Double treated. 
Sure to please. Fall gilte make cheapest foundation 
for new herds. J. J. NEWLIN, one-half 
mile west Johnston Station, Grimes, Ea. 








BANPSHIRES 
Hamshire Bred Gilts {foriewcoa breeaing. Bred 


Thrifty, well 


to Mike Pershing by Pershing Over. 
Ew Iowa. 


marked. C. E. EN, Callender, 





lete Home Study Course. All students suc- 
cessful. Catalog free. Also reonal {nstruction. 
Short course for graduates of ALL schools. 
Auctioneers’ School of Experience 
307 Whitaker Bidg., Davenport, lowa 


a. G. KRASCHEL averionnam 


Marian. 


1. E. Stickelman L!vestock Auctioneer 
H. J. McMURRAY 


LIVE STOCK 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 











AUCTIONEER 
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10 Days to test and Pay) 


Send no money till satisfied 


I am not afraid to ship you my seed corn on approval and subjech 
to your own testing, You give it any kind of a test you want ig 
for 10 days. If it looks like your money’s worth then send you ; 


money. 


If the seed corn isn’t all I say it is, return it and you 


are out nothing. [ will let my seed corn do the talking. 


x 
2 — ge) 
ane eet a a ae a tl 


2 


Where My Seed Corn 
Comes From 


Practically all our seed corn is grown right here near 
Shenandoah and we use no southern seed at all, but 
we do use some northern or northwestern seed for ex- 
tra early. We have seed corn grown for us in Eastern 
Nebraska, Western Nebraska, and Dakota, as well as 
the Iowa grown seed. I can send you seed that will 
do just as well and probably better than your home 
grown corn, and all graded and tested, and O. K. If 
in doubt as to the kind you need, leave it up to us. 
Tell us if you want white or yellow and something 
about your soil if you can. We will see that you get 
the kind you need according to our experience and 
best judgment. Send no money. Just fill 

out the coupon and send it. Test the seed 

when it comes and pay only after you 

know it is all I claim. 


{ had these ears of corn and the 
basket full put in just to make it 
look sure enough like corn. But, 
all this seed corn is shelled ready 
for the planter and of course you 
will get that kind when 
you order. 





Good Seed Corn Is Mighty Scare 


This year untested seed corn is a risky proposition and the bad thi 
about it is that folks don’t realize it yet. County and State Agricul 
tural experts everywhere are warning you to be careful about th 
seed corn you use this season. Seed corn picked from the average crilf 
this year won’t make half a stand. There are too many nice look® 
ing ears that won’t grow. You can’t afford to take chances whe 
only 70c an acre will fix you up safely. 


Only 70 Cents Per Acre 


I will send you the very best seed corn, carefully selected by hand, graded 
ready for the planter, and with good high germination for $4.90 a bush 
Figuring a bushel to seven acres, you can be sure of good seed corn for 0 
70 cents’an acre. That’s as good an offer as you ever had from anyone 
Especially since you are to be your own judge. 


READ THIS, TOO! 


Most of you know me and know that I’m as good as 
my word. So, please don’t take advantage of this 
good price offer and shipment on approval unless you 
mean business and will pay for the seed as soon as 
you know it is all right. “If you can’t pay after 10 
days why say so on the coupon and maybe we can do 
business together anyway. 


Jhonny atl] 


HENRY FIELD 
SEED AND NURSERY CO. 


SHENANDOAH, IOWA Dept. 10 


FILL OUT ALL THE BLANKS AND HELP US FILL YOUR ORDER PROMPTLY) 
CIR Oe, AR ER TS A A LH 


Listen to 
KFNF 


Lisien for our farm and gam 
den talks and old time m 

on our radio station K 
(263 meters). Every noon 
12:15 to 2:00 and every ¢ 
ning 7:00 to 9:00. 





HENRY FIF.LD SEED & NURSERY CO. 
Dept. 10 
Shenandoah, Ia. 

Ship the following seed corn on your 10 Day Approval plan: 
., Or, how many bushels do yo 
CONE os cicn cecdwend Early or late?-------------- 


-What is your land like?__-...--------------7 


How many” 


acres do you want to plant? 
TE ccecikete agence -What 
Rough or sm oth?_ 


If absolutely O. K. and as represented I agree to pay 70 cents an acre 
or $4.90 a bushel for the seed after my 10 days testing and trial. 


ed 


Name 

Post Office CPs ane en 
Shipping Point (if Different)-....--.........-.---.-------------------------- "ag 
(Seed Corn is generally best sent by freight, and the buyer pays the shippisté 
charges whether express or freight.) 


__Rowte.......--------<e 








